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PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND AMERICAN EDITION. 



The first American edition of this work having been sold, 
and a second being calied for, the publishers have acceded 
to requests made from various quarters that the book 
should be made more generally accessible by reissuii^ i 
tt in a cbeaper and more convenient form. 

The principle of hereditary desccnt, by which the char> 
actenstics of races and spccies are preserved, is a funda* 
mental law of life, and the inveatigation of its action, 
limits, and causes, as displayed in both the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, is the task of biologtcal science. 
Coupled with the principle of Variation, it is the basis of 
the art of breeding and improving stock ; while these two 
agencies are held by Mr. Darwin and bis school to afford 
the true cluc to the origin of the numerous forms of life. 

To the Operation of this principle, man is confessedly 
no exception ; those peculiarities, physical, intellectual, 
and moral, which disdnguish the various races being per- 
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petuated by desccnt through all thc generations of history. 
Yet there has been much confusion in pcoplc's notions 
conceming thc desccnt of mtnd in &inilies. For, whüc, 
on thc one hand, observing persons arc constantly re- 
marking the obvlous transmission of certain mental traits 
from parents to chüdren, on the other hand there has been 
a gcneral denial of the inheritance of talent; in other 
words, it is held that, whilc certain mental characteristics 
are transmissible the characteristic of geniiis is noL 

It is clear, thercfore. that what the subject required was 
a searchiag and systematic inquiry into the facts, and tliat 
has been now supplicd by the present work, The foUowing 
pages embody the rcsult of the first vigorous and method- 
ical effort to trcat the question in the true scientific spirit, 
and place it upon the proper inductivc basis. Mr. Galton 
maintains that mind o(fcrs no cxception to the principle 
of hcreditary desccnt, and he makes out his case conclu- 
Mvely. He proves, by ovenvhelming cvidcnce, that genius, 
talent, or whalcver we terra great mental capacity, follows 
tiic law of organic transmission — runs in famtlies, and is 
an aflair of blood and brccd ; and that a sphere of phe- 
nomena, hitherto decmed capricious and dcfiant of rule, is 
ncverthelcss withln thc Operation of ascertainable law. 

The ai^ument has three stagcs. In the first there ig an 
analysis of the elcments of human greatness, and of the 
conditions that must conspire to its attainment. A scale 
of mental valtiations is constructed as a basis for Classifica- 
tion, and thc metbod of arriving at generalized rcsults in 
soda] phcnomena is clucidatcd. An ingenious and simple 
Dotation is adopted whicli the readcr will acquire with » -i 
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little attention, and will find of great Service ii 
the discussion. 

In the second stage of his work, Mr. Galton entenl 
upon a pains-taking and exhaustive research of the histo- 
rical data by whlch his thesis is supported, The question 
is here one of difficult detail respecting family aßiliations, 
and could only be safely pursued in the home district . 
The number of great men and women of various typea I 
which England has produced, the intensity of the family 
feeling there, and the consequent completeness of the 
genealogical records, render that country an especially 
favorable field for such an investigation, and Mr. Galtoa ' 
baa accordingly concentrated his labors upon it The ' 
subjecis of his inquiry have been judges, statesmen, Com- 
manders, literary men, men of science, poets, musidans, 
painters, and divines. The results of this extensive re- 
search are given in alphabetical and tabulated forms, and 
they bring the author to the conclusion "that a man'a 
natural abilities are derived by inheritance under exactly 
the samc limitations as are the form and physical features 
of the whole organic world." 

In the third part of his work Mr. Galton passes to a 
comparison of his results, and to the general conclusions 
which they appear to justify. He here considers the vari- 
ous agencics by which the descent of talent is counteract- 
ed, and is led to a consideration of the comparative worth 
of diflerent races, and to the influences which affect the 
natural ability of nations. His problem is comprehensive 
and profound, involving as it does the causes of human 
advancement and degeneracy, aad what may be termed 
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the dynamics of civilization. Of the interest of these 
topics it is unnecessaiy to speak ; of the ability with which 
they are treated the reader can judge ; the work may be 
commended to the students of human nature as an origi- 
nal and valuable contribution to the sdence of mind in 
that larger aspect which it is now assuming as a result of 
modern inquiries. 
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l'HE idea of investigating thc subject of hereditaiy genius 
occurred to me during the course of a purely ethnological 
inquiry, into the mental peculiarities of differcnt races; 
when the fact, that characteristics ding to faniilies, was 
so frequently forced on my notice as to induce me to pay 
especial attention to that branch of the subject. I began i 
by thinking over the dispositions and achicvements of my 1 
contemporaries at school, at College, and in after life, 
and was surprised to find how frequently ability seemcd 
to go by descent Then I made a cursory examination 
^into the kindred of about four hundred illustrious men of ■ 
\MÜ pen'ods of history, and the results werc such, in my | 
own opinion, as completely to establish the theory that 
genius was hereditary, under ümitations that required to 
be investigated, Thereupon I set to work to gather a 
lai^e amount of carefully selected biographical data, and 
in the meantime wrote two articlcs on the subject, whidi | 
appeared in Macmillatis Magazine in June and in August, 
l86$. I also attacked the subject from many different 
sides and somctimes with very minutc inquiries, because 
it was long before the mcthods I finally adopted were 
matured. I mention all this, to show that the foundation 
my thcories is broader than appears in thc bock, and 
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as a partial justißcation jf I have occasionally been be- 
trayed into spcaking somewhat morc confidently than the 
evidence I have adduced would warrant 

I trust the readcr will pardon a small percentagc of 
error and tnaccuracy, if it be so small as not to afTect the 
gcneral value of my results. No one can hate inaccuracy 
morc than mysclf, or can havc a higher Jdea of what an 
authorowes to his readers, in respect to precision; but, in 
a subject like this, it is exceedingly difücult to correct 
evcry mistake, and still more so to avold omissions. I have 
often had to run my eycs over many pages of large biogra- 
phical dictionaries and volumes of memoire to arrive at 
data, dcstincd to bc packed into half a dozen lincs, in an 
appendix to onc of my many chapters. 

The thcory of hereditary genius, though usually scouted, 
has bcen advocatcd by a few writers in past as well as in 
modern times. But I may claim to bc the first to treat 
the subject in a Statistical maoner, to arrive at numcrical 
results, and to introduce the "law of deviation from an 
average" into discussions on heredity. 

A great many subjects are discussed in the following 
pages, which go beyond the primary issue, — whether or 
no genius be hereditary. I could not refuse to consider 
thcm, bccause the bcarings of the theory I advocatc are 
too important to be passed over in silence. 



*,* 1 nia glud of thii opportnnity lo corrcd > misUke in an BTlicle I pub- 
Ktbe4 thi« tprli^, ID Mmmiiian'i Magatint, on the "Engliih Judga." 1 gftn 
Iq il, jiraviuonaJ raulu trom uoreviiod diU, conecponding to thow in CDlnmn 
K In Itie table p. 6i ; bat bf a derical error in th« eompaution, I nuute ihc 
iDiry ander Soni more neirly tc^itai lo [boie dixIm Falhen »nd Drothcn. ttuui 
lllhaiild luve bccn. 
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I FROPOSE to show in this book that a man's natural 
abilities are derived by inheritance, under exactly tlie 
same limitations as are the form and physical fcatures of 
the whoie organic world. Consequently, as it is casy, 
notwithstanding tbose limitations, to obtain by careful 
selectioa a permanent breed of dogs or horses gifted with 
peculiar powers of running, or of doing anything eise, so 
it woutd be quite practicable to produce a highly-gifted 
lacc of men by judicious marriages during several con- 
»ecutive generations. I shall show that social agencies of 
an cwxJinary diaracter, whose influences are liltle suspected, 
are at this moment working towards the degradation of 
human nature, and that others are working towards its 
improvement. I conclude that each generation has enor- 
Dious power over the natural gifts of tbose that follow, 
and maintain that it is a duty we owe to humanity to 
investigate the ränge of that power, and to exercisc it 
in a way that, witbout being unwise towards ourselves, 
shall be most advantageous to future tnhabitants of the 
caith. 
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I INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 

I am aware that my views, which werc first publiähed 
four ycars ago in Macmillatii Magazine (in June and 
August tSöj), are in contradiction to gcncral opinion ; but 
thc ai^umcnts I then uscd have been since acceptcd, to my 
great gratification, by many of the highest authorities on 
hcrcdity. In rcprod'icing them, as I now do, in a much 
morc claborate form, and on a grcatly enlargcd basis of 
induction, I feel assurcd that, inasmuch as what I then 
wrotc was sufficicnt to eam the acccptancc of Mr. Darwin 
("Variation under Domcstication," ii. 7), the incrcased 
amount ol evidencc submitted in the present volume is 
not likely to bc gainsaid. 

The general plan of my argument is to show that high 
reputation is a pretty accurate test of high ability ; next 
to discuss the relationships of a large body of fairly 
eminent men — namcly, the Judges of England from 1660 
to 1868, the Statesmen of the time of Gcoi^e III., and 
tlic Premiers during thc last 100 years — and to obtain 
from theac a gcncral survey of the laws of hcredity in 
respcct to genius. Then I shall cxamine, in order, the 
kindred of the most illustrious Commanders, men of 
Litcrature and of Science, Poets, Painters, and Musicians, 
of whom history speaks, I shall also discuss the kindred 
of a certain seiection of Divincs and of modern Schotars. 
Then will follow a short chapter, by way of comparison, 
on the liereditary transmission of physical gifts, as deduccd 
from the relationships of certain classes of Oarsmen and 
Wrestlcrs, Lastly, I shall collate my rcsults, and draw 
conclusions. 

It will be observed that I deal with morc than one 
grade of ability. Those upon whom the grcater part of 
my volume is occupicd, and on whosc kinships my argu- 
ment is most sccurely bascd, havc been gcnerally reputed 
BS endowed by nature with cxtraordinary genius. There 
are so few of theap men that, although they arc scattcrcd 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 3 

throughout the whole historical period of human existence, 
tbeir numbcr does not amount to more than 400, and yet 
a considerable proportion of them will be found to be 
interrclated. 

Another grade of ability with wlnch I deal is that which 
includes numerous highly eminent, and all ihe illustrious 
names of modern English histoiy, ivhose immediate dc- 
scendants are living among us, whose histories are popularly 
known, and whose relationships may readily be traced by 
the help of biographical dictionaries, peerages, and similar 
books of reference. 

A third and lower grade is that of the English Judges, 
Riassed together as a whole, for the purpose of the pre- 
fatory Statistical inquiry of which I have already spoken. 
No one doubts that many of the ablest intellects of our 
race are to be found among the Judges; nevertheless the 
average abiiity of a Judge cannot be rated as equal to that 
of the lower of the two grades I have described. 

I trust the reader will make allowance for a large and 
somewhat important class of omissions I have feit myself 
compelled to make when treating of the eminent men 
of modern days. I am prevented by a sense of decorum 
from quoting names of their rclations in contemporary life 
who are not recognised as public characters, although their 
abilities may be highly appreciated in private life. Stiil 
less consistent with decomm would it have been, to intro- 
ducc the names of femalc relatives that stand in the sanie 
category. My case is so overpoweringly strong. that I am 
perfectly able to prove my point without having recourse 
to this class of cvidence. Nevertheless, the reader should 
bear in mind that it exists ; and I beg he will do mc 
tfa« justice of allowing that I have not overlooked the 
(vhole of the evidence that does not appear in my pages. 

am decply conscious of the imperfection of my work, 
biit my sins are those of Omission, not of commission 
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( INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

Such CTTOrs as I may and must have made, whidi give 
a fictitious Support to my arguments, are, I am confidcnt, 
out of all Proportion fewcr Ihau such omissions of facts as 
would have heiped to cstabHsh them. 

I have taken little notice in this book of modern men 
of eniiaence who are not English, or at least well known 
to Englishmcn. I fcared, if I included largc classes of 
foreigners, that I should make glaring eirors. It rcquire« 
a very great deal of labour to hutit out rclationships, 
cven with the facUities affordcd to a countryman having 
access to pcrsons acquaintcd with the various famtlies ; 
much more would it have bccn difficult to hunt out the 
kindred of foreigners. I should have espccially liked to 
investigate the biographies of Italians and Jcws, both of 
whom appear to bc rieh in famütes of high intcllectual 
brceds. Germany and America are also füll of interest. 
It is a little less so with rcspcct to France, where the 
Revolution and the guillotine made sad havoc among the 
progeny of her abier races. 

Therc is onc advantage to a candid criüc in my having 
left so large a field untouchcd ; it enabics me to propose 
s lest thal any wcll-informed reader may easily adopt who 
doubts the faimcss of my cxampics. He may most reason- 
ably suspcct that I have becn unconsciously influenccd 
by my theories to select men whose kindred werc most 
favourablc to their support. If so, I bcg hc will tcst my 
impartiality as follows : — Lct him take a dozcn names of 
his owD sclcction, as the most eminent in whatcver pro- 
fcssion and in whatever country he knows most about, and 
let him tracc out for himsclf thcir relations. It is ncccssar}-, 
as I find by expcrience, to take some pains to be sure that 
uone, cven of the immediate relatives, on cither the male 
or femalc side, have becn ovcrlookcd. If hc does what 
I propose, I am conddent he will bc astonished at the 
completencss with which the rcsults will confirm 
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theory. I venture to speak with assurance, because it has 
often occurred to me to propose this very test to incre- 
dulous friends, and invariably, so far as my memory serves 
me, as large a proportion of the men who were named 
were discovered to have eminent relations, as the nature 
o( my Views on heredity would have led me to expect 



CLASSIFICATION OF MEN ACCORDDJG TO THEIR 
REPUTATION. 



Tue arguments by which I endeavour to prove that 
genius is hereditary, consist in showing how large is the 
niimbcr of instances in which men who are morc or less 
illustrious havc eminent kinsfolk. It is ncccssary to have 
clear idcas on the two foUowing mutlers bcforc my argu- 
ments can be rightly apprcdated. The first is the degree 
of selcction implied by tlie words "eminent" and "illus- 
trious." Docs "eminent" mean the foremost in a hundred, 
in a thousand, or in what othcr number of men ? The 
secood is the degree to which reputation may be accepted 
as a test of abitity. 

It is essential that I, who write, should have a mioimum 
qualification distinctiy before my cyes whenever I employ 
the phrascs "eminent" and the likc, and that tlic reader 
should understand as cicarly as myself the value I attach 
to thosc qualifications. An cxplanation of these words 
will be the subjcct of tlie prescnt cliapter. A subscquent 
chapter will be givcn to the dJscussion of how far 
"eminence" may be accepted as a criterion of natural 
gifts. It is atmost acedlc&s for me to insist that the 
flubjects of these two chaplcrs are entirely distinct. 

I look upon social and professional life as a continuous 
examination. All are candidates for the good opinions of 
Qthera, and for suocess in tbeir several professJon^ and they 
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IKhieve succcss in proportioa as the general estimate is 
lai^c of their aggregate raerits. In ordinary scholastic 
examinations marks are allotted in stated proportions to 
various specified subjects — so niany for Latin, so many fof 
Grcek, so many for English history, and the rest. The 
World, in the same way, but almost unconsciously, allots 
marks to men, It gives them for originaHty of conception, 
for enterprise, for activity and energy, for administrative 
skÜl, for various acquirements, for power of üterary ex- 
pressioD, for oratory, and much besides of general value, 
as well as for more specially professional merits. It doea 
not allot these marks according to a proportion that caa 
easily be stated in words, but there is a rough common- 
sense that govems its practicc with a fair approximatioa 
to constancy. Thosc who have gained most of these 
tacit marks are ranked, by the common judgment of the 
> leaders of opinion, as the foremost men of their day, 

The metaphor of an examination may be stretched much 
furlhcr. As therc are alternative groups in any one of 
which a candidate may obtain honours, so it is with repu- 
tations — they may. be made in law, literature, science, art, 
L and in a host of otlier pursuits. Again : as the mere 
|.RttaiRment of a general fair levcl will obtain no honours 
rin an examination, no more will it do so in the struggic 
nbr eminencc. A man must show conspicuous power in at 
LSt one subject in order to achieve a high reputation. 
Let US see how tlie world classifies people, after ex- 
amining cach of tlicm, in her patient, persistent manner, 
during the ycars of their manhood. How many men of 
" eminence " are thcrc, and what proportion do they bear 
to the whole Community? 

I will begin by analysing a very painstaking biographical 

handbook, lately published by Routledge and Co,, called 

" Men of the Time." Its intention, which is very fairly 

^^and honestly cairied out, is to include nonc but those 
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whom the world honours for their ability. The catalogiie 
of Dames is 2,500, and a füll half of it consJsts of American 
and Continental cclebrities. It is well I should give in a 
foot-note' an analysis of its contents, in order to show the 
exhaustive character of its ränge. The numbers I havc 
prcfixed to cach class are not strictly accurate, for I 
measured them off rather tban counted thcm, but thcy 
are quttc close enough. The same name often appears 
und er morc than one hcad. 

On looking ovcr the book, I am surprised to find how 
large a proportion of the " Men of the Time " are past 
middle age. It appears that in the cases of high (but by 
no means in that of the highest) merit, a man must outhve 
the age of fifty to be sure of being widely apprcciated. 
It takes time for an ablc man, bom in the humbler ranks 
of life, to emerge from thcm and to take his natural Posi- 
tion. It would not, thercfore, bc just to compare the 
numbers of Engllshmen in the book with that of the whole 
adult male population of the British isles ; but it is neces- 
Bary to confine our cxamination to those of the celebrities 
who are past fifty years of age, and to compare their number 
with that of the whole male population who are also above 
fi(^ years. I estimate, from examining a large part of 
tlic book, that there are about 850 of these men, and that 

' CnHmb ff At " DkliBHary e/ Mtn of Iht Time," Ed. 1863 :— 
6> acton. »Ingen, danoen, Ac; 7 agricnltorisii ; 71 sntiquuiei, uchK- 
tttogUti, natnlinuuiMi, ftc; iOBrchil«cUi IjoarlitU (piintcnand dfngncn); 
950 anlhon; 400 divina; 4j cnginKn and mechaniciana ; to e[4.>tavcri i 
140 lawTcn, iiulgei, larriitcn, and Iccisti 1 94 medical ptactltkHien, pli]^- 
äaiu, tni^MHis aul phyaititngUU ; 39 inerchanta, capilaÜia, nuuinlactuicra, 
•nd mden 1 16S mllllary oRicm ; 11 miicellaneoiu ; 7 motal and mcla- 
phjrtical phll'm'i'hrrv, in^iciaiit \ 31 muncuni and compoaen ; 67 nalDnlist*. 
botanisti. t«olo|ri(li, &c.l 3Ö naval oScen; 40 philalognu and elhnoloeiMi; 
fio pacta Ibul aUu incluilcd in aulbon) ; fta political and Kxial ecooomuu and 
philanchrDpiiii i 154 men oi tdence, aiironoiiitn, choniKi, eeolodiili, niathc- 
Maildana, &c ; 19 tculplor» j 64 »overeigu mcmtNn of roTal ükoüliei, ftc j 
}76 atatcsmen, diplonuliUt, oolonial Konnoni tc. ; 76 tnvellcra and 
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JOO of them are decidedly well known to persona familiär 
with llterary and scientific society. Now, there are about 
two millions of adult males in the British isles above flfty 
years of age ; consequently, the total number of the " Men 
of the Time" are as 425 to a million, and the more select 
part of them as 250 to a million. * 

The qualilications for belonging to what I call the more 
select part are, in my mind, that a man should havc dis- 
tinguished himself pretty frequently either by purely 
original work, or as a leader of opinion. I wholly exclude 
notoriety obtained by a single acL This is a fairly wel!- 
defined line, because there is not room for many men to 
bc eminent Each interest or idea has its mouthpiece, and 
a man who has attained and can maintain his position as 
the rcpresentative of a party or an idea, naturally becomea 
much more conspicuous than his coadjutors who are nearly 
cqual but inferior in ability. This is eminently the case 
in positions where eminence may be won by oiücial acts. 
The balance may be turned by a grain that decides whethcr 
A, B, or C shall be promoted to a vacant post The man 
who obtains it has opportunities of distinction denicd to 
the others. I do not, however, take much note of official 
rank. Pcople who have left very great names behind them 
havc mostly done so through non-professional labours. I 
certainly should not include mere ofücials, except of the 
highest ranks, and in open professions, among my select 
list of eminent men. 

Another estimate of the proportion of eminent men to 
the whole population was made on a difTcrent basis, and 
gave much the same result I took the obituary of the 
year 1868, publishcd in the Times on Januaiy ist, 1869, 
and found in it about fifty names of men of the more 
select class. This was in one sense a broader, and in 
another a more rigorous selection than that which I have 
inst described. It was broader, because I included the 
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names of many whose abilities were high, but who dted 
too young to havc earncd the wide reputation they de- 
servcd ; and it was more rigorous, bccause I cxcludcd old 
men who had earned distinction in ycars gone by, but had 
not shown tliemselvcs capable in later times to come again 
to thc front. On the first ground, it was necessary to Iower 
the Umit of thc age of the population with whom they 
should be compared. Forty-five years of age seemed to 
me a fair limit, including, as it was sup{xised to do, a year 
or two of broken heaith preccding decease, Now, 210,000 
maics die annuatiy in the British isles above the age of 
forty-five ; thereforc, thc ratio of thc more select portion of 
the "Men of thc Time" on thesc data is as 50 to 210,00a 
or as 23S to a milHon. 

Thirdly, I consulted obituaries of many years back, 
whcn thc population of these islands was much smaller, 
and they appearcd to me to lead to sinülar conclusions, 
viz. that 250 to a million is an ample estimate. 

Thcrc would bc no difficulty in making a further selec- 
tion out of these, to any d^ree of rigour, We could 
select the 200, the 100, or the 50 best out of the 250, 
wttbout much uncertainty, But I do not sce my way to 
work downwards. \i I were asked to choosc the thousand 
per mitlion best men, I should fecl we had desccnded to 
a Icvcl whcrc thcre existed no sure data for guidancc, 
where accident and opportunity liad undue influence, and 
where it was impossible to distinguish gencral eminence 
from local reputation, or from merc notoriety. 

These considcrations dcfine the scnse in which I proposc 
to cmploy the word " eminent." Whcn I speak of an 
eminent man, I mean onc who has achieved a position 
that is attaincd by only 250 pcrsons in each million of 
men, or by onc pcrson in each 4,000. 4,000 is a very 
largc numbcr — difÜcult for pcrsons to realizc who arc 
not accustomed to dcal with great assemblagcs. On the 
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most brilliant of starlight nights there are ncver so many 
as 4,000 Stars visible to the nakcd eye at the same time ; 
yet we feel it to be an extraordinary distinction to a star 
to be accounted as the brightest in the sky. This, be it 
remembered, is niy narrowest area of scieclion. I propose 
to introduce no name whatever into my lists of kinsmen 
(unless it be marked off from the rest by brackets) that ia 
less distinguished. 

The mass of those with whom I deal are far more ' 
ligidly seiccted — many are as one in a millioR, and not 
3 few as one of many millions. I use the term " illus- 
trious" when speaking of these. They arc men whom the 
whole intelligent part of the nation mourns when they die ; 
who have, or deserve to have, a public funeral ; and who 
rank in future ages as historical characters. 

Pcrmit me to add a word upon the meaning of a million, 
bcing a number so enormous as to be difficult to conceive, 
It is well to have a Standard by which to realize it Mine 
will be understood by many Londoners ; it is as foUows : — 
One Summer day I passed the aftemoon in Bushey Park 
to see the magnificent spectacle of its avenue of horse- 
chcstnut trees, a mile long, in füll flower. As the hours 
passed by, it occurred to me to try to count the number 
of Spikes of flowers fadng the drive on one side of the 
long avenue — I mean all the spikes that were visible in 
füll sunshine on one side of tlie road. Accordingly, I fixed 
upon a tree of average bulk and flower, and drew ima- 
ginary lines — first halving the tree, then quartering, and 
.so on, iintil I arrived at a subdivision that was not too 
large to allow of my counting the spikes of flowers it 
included. I did this with three different trees, and arrived 
at pretty much the same resuh : as well as I recolicct, the 
three estimates were as nine, ten, and eieven. Thcn I 
couoted the trccs in the avenue, and, multiplying all to> 
getbcr, I found the spikes to be just about loo^ooo in 
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Duinber. Ever since then, whenever a million is mentioned, 
I recall thc long perspective of the avcnue of Bushey Park, 
with its statcly chestnuts clothcd from top to bottom with 
Spikes of flowers, bright in the sunshine, and I imagine a 
similarly continuous floral band, of ten miles in length. 

In Illustration of the value of the extreme rigour 
implied by a selection of one in a million, I will take 
the foUowing instance. Thc Oxford and Cambridge boat- 
race excitcs almost a national enthusiasm, and the men 
who rcprcsent tlicir Universitics as compcting crews have 
good reason to be proud of being the selected champions 
of such lai^e bodies. The crcw of cach boat consists of 
cight mcn, selected out of about Scxi studcnts ; naraely, the 
available undergraduates of about two succcssive ycars. In 
other words, thc selection that is popularly feit to be so 
strict, is only as one in a hundred, Now, suppose there 
had been so vast a numbcr of universities that it would 
have bccn possible to bring tc^cther 800 men, each of 
whom had pulled in a Univcrsity creu-, and that from this 
body thc eight best were selected to form a special crcw 
of comparativcly rare mcrit : thc selection of cach of tliese 
would be as I to 10,000 ordinary men. Lct this proccss 
be repeatcd, and then, and not tili then, do you arrive at 
a Superlative crcw, rcpresenting selections of one in a 
million. This is a perfectly fair deduction, becausc thc 
youths at the Universitics are a hap-hazard collection 
of men, so far as regards their thcws and sincws. No 
one is sent to a Univcrsity on account of his powcrfui 
musde. Or, to put thc same facts into anothcr form : — 
it would require a period of no less than 200 years, before 
eithcr Univcrsity could fumish cight mcn, cach of whom 
would have suflicicnt boating eminencc to rank as one of 
the medium crcw. Twcnty thousand ycars must clapse 
before cight mcn could be fumishcd, each of whom would 
have the rank of thc Superlative crcw. 
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It IS, however, quite another matter with respect to brain 
power, for, as I shall have occasion to show, the Uni- 
versities attract to themselves a large proportion of the 
eminent scholastic talent of all England. There are 
nearly a quarter of a million males in Great Britain who 
arrive each year at the proper age for going to the Uni- 
vcrsity: therefore, if Cambridge, for example, received 
only one in every five of the ablest scholastic intellects, 
she would be able, in every period of ten years, to boast 
of the firesh arrival of an undergraduate, the rank of whose 
scholastic eminence was that of one in a million. 
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CHAPTER III. 



CLASSIFICATION OF MEN ACCORDING TO THEIR 
NATURAL GIFTS, 



I HAVE no patience with the hypothesis 
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presscd, and often implied, espccially in talcs w-rittcn to 
teach children to hc good. tliat babies are born prctty 
much alike, and ihat thc solc agencies in creating dif- 
fercnccs betwccn boy and boy, and man and man, are 
stcady applicatian and moral elTort. It is in the most 
unqualiticd manner that I object to prctcnsions of natural 
equality. The cxperiences of the nursery, the school, thc 
University, and of professional carccrs, are a chain of 
proofs to thc contrary. I acknowledge frecly tlie grcat 
power of cducation and social inßuences in dcveloping 
the active powers of thc mind, just as 1 acknowledge the 
eflect of use in dcveloping the musdcs of a biacksmith's 
arm, and no furthcr. Let the blacksmith labour as he 
will, he will find there are certain feats bcyond his power 
that are well within thc strength of a man of herculean 
make, cven although the lattcr may have led a scdentary 
life. Somc yeais ago, the Highianders hcld a grand 
gathering in Holland Park, whcre thcy challenged all 
England to conipctc with them in their games of strength. 
Thc challenue was accepted, and thc welUtrained mcn of 
the hills were bcaten in thc foot-race by a youih who 
was statcd to bc a pure Cockney, the clerk of a London 
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Everybody who has traiiied himsclf to physical excrcisesl 
discovers the extcnt of his muscular powers to a nicety.l 
When he begins to walk, to row, to use the dumb bcU^ | 
or to run, he finds to his great dclight that his thcws 1 
streogthen, and his enduranceof fatigue increases day after ' 
(iay. So long as he is a novice. he perhaps flatters himself 
there is hardly an assignable limit to the education of his 
muscies; but the daily gain is soon discovered to diminish, 
and at last it vanishes altogether. His maximum Per- 
formance bccomcs a rigidly dcterminate quantity. He 
leams to an inch. how high or how far he can Jump, when 
he has attained the higliest State of training, Hc learns 
to half a pound, the force he can excrt on the dyna- 
momcter, by compressing it. He can strike a blow against 
the machine used to measure impact, and drive its index 
to a certain graduation, but no further. So it is in running, 
■in rowing, in Walking, and in cvery other fonn of physical 
exertion. There is a deAnitc limit to the muscular powers 
of cvery man, which he cannot by any education or 
exertion overpass. 

This is precLsely analogous to the experience that everjr , 
Student has had of the working of his mental powers. 
The cager boy, when he (irst goes to school and confronts 
intellectuat ditliculties, is astonished at his progress. 
^lories in his newly-devcloped mental grip and growing 
icapacity for application, and, it may be, fondly bclieves 
it to be within his reach to become one of the hcroes who 
havc left their mark upon the history of the World. The 
ycars go by ; he compctes in the examinations of school 
and College, over and over again wilh his fellows, and soon 
[Änds his place among thcm. He knows he can beat such 
ind such of his competitors ; that there are some with 
'fi-hum he runs on cqual terms, and othcrs whose intellectual 
ijeats hc cannot cven approach. Probably his vanity still 
^<ntinues to tempt him, by whispering in a new strain. It 
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teils hiro that classics, mathctnatics, and ötlicr subjects 
Liught in universities, are merc sdiolastic spccialities, and 
no tcst of the more valuable intcUcctuai powers. It 
reminds him of numerous instances of pcrsons who had 
bcL-n unsucccssful in the compctitiotis of youth, but who 
had shown powers in after-Iife that madc them the foremost 
men of their age. Accordingly, with newly furbishcd hopes, 
and with aJI the ambition of twenly-two years of age. he 
leavcs his University and entcrs a lar^cr field of compc- 
tition. The same kind of cxperience awaits him herc that 
he has already gonc through. Opportunitics occur — they 
occur to every man — and hc finds himself incapable ol 
grasping thcm. He trics, and is tried in niany things. In 
a fcw ycars more, unless he is incurabiy blinded by self- 
conceit, he learns preciaely of what Performances he ts 
capable, and what othcr entcrpriscs iie beyond his compass. 
Whcn hc reachcs mature hfc, he is confidcnt only within 
ccrtain limits, and knows, or ought to know, himself just 
as he is probably judged of by the world, with all his 
unmistakeable weakness and all his undeniable strcngth. 
He is no longer tormcnted into hopctess efibrts by ihe 
fallacious promptings of ovenvecning vanity, but hc limits 
his undertakings to matters bclow the level of his rcach, 
and finds truc moral rcpose in an honest conviction that 
hc is engaged in as much good work as his nature has 
rcndered him capable of performing. 

There can hardly bc a surcr evidcnce of the enomiuus 
diffcrcncc betwcen the intcUectual capacity of men, than 
the prodigious difforences in the numbers of marks ob- 
tained by thosc wlio gain mathematical honours at Cam- 
bridge. I thcrcfore crave permission to spcak at some 
Icogth upon this subject, altliough the dctaib arc dry and 
of little general intcrest. Therc arc bctwccn 4iX) and 450 
students who takc their dcgrecs in each year, and of these, 
about too succced in gaining honours in mathcmatics, and 
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!rc ranged by the examiners in slrict order of merifc ] 
bout the first fnrty of Ihose who take mathematical 1 
>nours arc distinguished by the title of wrangiers. aniJ j( ,1 
a decidedly creditable thJng to be even a low wrangicr ; 

11 secure a fellowship in a smaÜ coUege. It niust be \ 
Tcfully borne in mind that the dislinction of beiiig the J 
in this list of honours, or what is c.ilied the senio 
wrangler of the year, mcans a vast deal niore than being I 
the foremost mathemallcian of 400 or 450 meii takcn at ] 
hap-hazard. No doubt the lai^e bulk of Cambridge men 
taken almost at hap-hazard, A boy is intended by 
parents for some profession ; if that profession be either 
the Church or the Bar, it used to be almost requisite, and 
it is still important, that he should be sent to Cambridge | 
or Oxford. These youths may justly be considered as ■ 
having becn taken at hap-hazard. But there are many 
others who havc fairly won thcir way to the Universities, 
and are therefore seiccted from an enormous area. FuUy 
onc-half of the wrangiers have becn boys of note at their 
respective schools, and, conversely, almost all boys of note 1 
.t schools find thcir way to the Universities. Hence it is 
lat among tlieir comparativcly sraall number of students, 
Universities indude the highcst youthfu! sdiolastic 
ibüily of all England. The senior wrangler, in cach suc- 
ressivc ycar, is the chief of these as regards niathematics, 
and this, the highest distinction, Is, or was, continually 
won by youths who had no mathematical training of 
Itnportance before they went to Cambridge. All their 1 
Instruction had been rcceived duriiig the thrcc ycars of 
their residence at tiic University. Now, I do not say 
anything licrc about the merits or demcrits of Cambridge 
mathematical studies having been directcd along a too 
narrow groove. or about the presumed disadvantages of 1 
ranging candidates in strict order of mcrit, instead of 
grnuping Ihem, as at Oxford, in dasses, whcre their names 
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appear alphabctically arranged. AU I am concemed with 
herc are tlie rcsults ; and these arc most appropriate to 
my ai^mcnt- The youtlis Start nn thcir tliree ycars" 
racc as faiHy as possible. They are tben stimulated to 
run by Ihe most powerfui inducements, namcly. those ot 
compctition, of honour, and of future wealth (for a good 
fcllowship is wealth) ; and at the cnd of the thrce years 
they arc examined most rigorousiy according to a System 
that they all understand and are equally well prepared 
for, The examination lasts five and a half hours a day 
for eight days. All ihc answers arc carefuliy marked by 
the examinere, who add up the marks at the end and 
ränge the candidates in strict ordcr of merit. The fair- 
ness and thuroughness of Cambridge examinations have 
never had a brcath of suspicion cast upon thcm. 

Unfortunately for my purposes, the marks are not 
published. They are not even assigncd on a uniform 
System, since each cxaminer is pcrmitted to employ his 
own Scale of marks ; but whatever scale lic uses, the 
result-, as to proportional merit are the same. I am 
ind^bted to a Cambridge cxaminer foi a copy of his marks 
in respect to two examinations, in which the scaics of 
marks were so alike as to make it casy. by a slight pro- 
portional adjustment, to compare the two togcther. This 
was, to a certain dcgrec, a conüdential communication, so 
that it would bc improper for me to publish anylhing 
that would identify the years to whicli these marks rcfcr. 
I simply givc thcm as groups of ügures, sufücient to show 
the cnormous diffcrences of merit The lowest man in 
the list of honours gains Icss than 300 marks ; the lowest 
wrangler gains abuut 1,500 marks ; and the senior wrangler. 
In onc of .the lists now bcfore mc, gained more than 7,500 
marks. Conseijuently, the lowest wrangler has more than 
ßve Umes the merit of the lowest junior optime, aad Ics» 
tban onc-fifth the merit of the senior wrangler. 
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The prccise number of inarks obtatned by the senior 
Pwrwjgler in the more remarkablc of these two years was 
7,634; by the second wrangler in the same year, 4,123; 
and by the lowest man in the list of honours, only 237. 
Conscqu?ntly, the senior wrangler obtained nearly twice 
as many marks as the second ivrangler, and more than 
Üiirty-two timcs as many as tlie lowest man. I have 

^Rceived from another cxaminer the marks of a year in 
■vtiich the senior wrangler was conspicuously eminent 






) I hiTC included in Ihis table only Ihe lirst 100 niea in nch year. The 
mnittol TCfidue u loa small lo be imporiBDi. 1 have omitted it l«t, if the 
ptcdic Dumbers of honour mcn weic suited, Iho&e r.umbers wonld have Hrnd 

idenlirjr the yean. For teawns alrEad; given, 1 doire to nflbrd no dita t» 
llial pnrpotei 
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He obtained 9,422 marks, whüst the second in tlie same 
ycar — whose mcrits were by no means inferior lo those 
of secoiid WTanglers in gcneral — obtained only 5.642. The 
man at the boltom of the samc honour list had only 309 
marks, or onc-thirticth the nuniber of the senior wrangler. 
I havc somc particulars of a fourtli very remarltable year, 
in which the senior wrangler obtained no less than tcn 
tioies as many marks as the second wrangler, in the 
"problem paper." Now, I have discussed with practised 
examiners the question of how far the numbers of marks 
may be considcrcd as proportionatc to the tnathematical 
power of the candidatc, and am assured thcy arc strictly 
proportionate as regards the lowcr placcs, but do not afford 
füll justice to the highest. In other words, the senior 
wranglcrs abovc mentioned had more than thirty, or thirty- 
two times the ability of the lowest mcn on the lists of 
honours. Thcy would be able to grapple with problcms 
tDore than thirty-two times as diflicult; or when dcaling 
with subjects of the same difhculty, but intelligible to 
all, would comprchend them more rapidly in pcrhaps the 
Square root of that proportion. It is reasonablc to cxpect 
tbat marks would do some injusticc to the very best mcn, 
becausc a very large part of the time of the cxamination 
LS taken up by the mcchanical labour of writing. When- 
evcr the thought of the candidatc outruns bis pcn, he gains 
no advantagc from his cxcess of promplitude in conception. 
I should, howcver, mention that some of the ablest men 
havc shown their superiority by comparatively little writing, 
They find thcir way at once to the root of the difficulty in 
Üie Problems that arc set, and, with a few clean, apposite, 
powerTul strokcs, succeed in proving thcy can ovcrthrow it, 
and theo thcy go on to anothcr question, Evcry word 
they write teils. Thus, the latc Mr. H. Leslie Ellis, who 
was a brilliant senior wrangler in 1840, and whosc name 
I familiär to many generations of Cambridge meo as a 
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I prodigy of universal genius, did not even remaln duiingl 
I tiie fuU period in the cxamination room : his heallh was] 
j Weak, and he had to husband his strength. 

The mathematical powers of the last man on the list of 1 
honoui's, which are so low whcn compared witli those of 
a senior wrangler, are mediocre, or cven above mediocrity, 
when compared with the gifts of Engüshmen generally. 
Though the examinalion places loo honour mcn above 
hitn, it puts no less than 300 " poll men" below him. 
Even if we go so far as lo allow that 200 out of the 300 
. refuse to werk hard enough to get honours, thcre will _ 
[ remain 100 who, even if thcy worked hard, could not 1 
gct them. Every tutor knows how difficult it is to drivel 
abstract conceptions, even of the simplest kind, into thsrl 
brains of most people — how feeble and hesitating is thei'f 1 
mental grasp — how easily thcir brains are mazed — how 
incapable they are of predsion and soundness of know- 
ledge. It often occurs to persons familiär with some 
scientific subject to hear men and women of mediocre gifts 
relatc to one another what they have picked up about it 
from some lecture — say at the Royal Institution, whcre 

Ithey have sat for an hour listening with delighted attention 
to an admirably lucid account, lllustrated by expcriments 
of the most perfect and beautiful character, in all of which 
Ihey expressed themselves intensely gratific'd and highly | 
'instructed. It is positively painful to hear what they say. J 
Their recollections seem to be a mere chaos of mist and I 
misapprehension, to which some sort of shape and organi- I 
zation has been givcn by the action of their own purel 
fancy, altogether alien to what the lecturer intended to I 
convey. The averagc mental grasp cven of what is catled 1 
a well-educatcd audicnce, will be found to be ludicrouslyl 

Iimall when rigorously tested. 
In stating the differences betwecn man and man, let it I 
Dot be supposed for a moment that mathematicians 
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necessarily onc-sided in their natural gifts. There are 
numcrous inslances of tlie rcvcrsc, of whom the following 
will be found, as instances of hereditary genius, in the 
Appendix to my chapter on "SciENCE," I would cspe- 
cially name Leibnit!'., as bcing universally giftcd ; but 
Ampere, Arago, Condorcet, and D Alcmbert, werc all of 
tbem vcry far morc than mcrc mathematicians. Nay, 
Bince the ränge of examination at Cambridge is so cx- 
tcndcd as to include other subjccts besidcs mathematics, 
the difTerences of ability between the highest and Iowest 
of the succcssful candidates, is yet morc glaring than what 
I havc already described. We stiil find, on the one band, 
mcdiocrc men, whose whole eneigies are absorbcd in gctting 
their 237 niarks for mathcmatics ; and, on the olhcr band, 
gome fcw senior wranglers who are at the samc timc bigh 
classical scholars and mucl] more besidcs. Cambridge bas 
aflbrded such instances. Its lists of classical honours are 
comparativcly of recent date, but other evidence is obtain- 
able from carlier times of their occurreiice. Thus, Dr. 
George Butler, the Hcad Master of Harrow for very many 
ycars, including the period whcn Byron was a schoolboy, 
(fathcr of the prcscnt Head Master, and of other sons, two 
of whom are also head mastcrs of great public schools.) 
must have obtaincd that classical oftice on account of bis 
eminent classical ability ; but Dr. Butler was also senior 
wranglcr in 1794, the ycar when Lord ChanccUor Lyndhurst 
was sccond. Both Dr. Kaye. the latc Bishop of Lincoln, 
and Sir E. Aldcrson, the late judge, werc the senior 
wranglers and the first classical prizemcn of their respective 
years. Sincc 1824, whcn the classical tripos was first csta- 
blishcd, the late Mr. Goulbiirn (brother of Dr. Goulbum, 
Dean of Norwich, and son of the wcU-known Scrjeant 
Goulburn') was sccond wranglcr in 1835. and senior classic 
of the sarae year. But in more recent times, the necessary 
labour of prcparation, in ordcr to acquire the highest 
' Ecroouui: ttuTCCted U p. 30l> 
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mathematical places, has bccomc so enorraous that there 
has becn a wider differentiation of studies, There is no 
longer time for a man to acqulre the necessary knowledge to 
succeed to the first place in more than one subject, There 
are, therefore, no instances of a man being absolutely first 
in both examinations, but a few can be found of high 
eminence in both classics and mathematics, as a reference 
to the lists published in the " Cambridge Calendar" will 
sbow. The best of these more recent degrees appears to 
bc that of Dr. Barry, late Principal of Cheltenham, and 
now Principal of King's College, London (the son of the 
eminent architect, Sir Charles Barry, and brother of Mr. 
Edward Barry, who succceded his fathcr as architect). He , 
was fourtli wrangler and seventh classic of Jiis year. 

In whatcver way we may test ability, we arrive at equaltjfi 
enormous intellectual differences. Lord Macaulay {sce underfl 
"LiteRATURe" for his remarkable kinships) had one ofl 
the most tenacious of memories. He was able to recall f 
many pages of hundreds of volumes by various authorg, J 
which he had acquired by simply reading thcm over. An | 
average man could not certainly carry in his memory o 
thirty-second — ay, or oue hundredtli — part as much as 
I^rd Macaulay. The father of Seneca had one of the 
greatest memories on record in ancient times {sce under 
"Literature" for his kinships). Porson, the Greek | 
Scholar, was remarkable for this gift, and, I may add, the J 
"Porson memory" was hereditary in that family. Inj 
statcsmanship, generalship, literature, science, poetry, art, 1 
just the same enormous differences are found bctween maa '. 
and man ; and numerous instances rccordcd in this book, 
will show in how small dcgree, eminence, either in these or 
any other class of intellectual powers, can be considered 
as due to purcly special powers, They are rather to be 
considered in those instances as the result of concentrated 
(tfibrts, made by mcn who are widely gifted. Feople lay 
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too much stress on apparent specialities, thinking ov« 
rashly that, because a man is devotcd to some particulal 
pursuit, lic could not possibly have succeeded in anyü 
eise, Thcy might just as well say that, because a youth 
had fallen desperateiy in love with a brünette, he could not 
bly have fallen in love with a blonde. He may or 
may not have more natural Jiking for the former type of 
beauty than the latter, but it is as probable as not that the 
alTair was mainly or whoUy due to a general amorousness 
of disposition. Il is just the same with special pursuits. 
A gifted man is often capricious and ficlde before he selects 
his occupation, but when it has been choscn, he devotes 
himself to it with a truly passionate ardour. After a man 
of genius has sclectcd his hobby, and so adapted himself 
to it as to seem unfitted for any other occupation in life, 
and to be possessed of but one special aptitudc, I often 
noticc, with admiration, how well he bears himself when 
circumstances suddenly thrust him into a stränge position. 
He will display an insight into new conditions, and a power 
of dealing with them, v:\\.\\ which even his most intimate 
friends were unprepared to accredit him. Many a pre- 
sumptuous fool has mistaken indifference and neglect for 
incapacity; and in trj'ing to throw a man of genius on 
ground where he was unprepared for attack, has himself 
rcccivcd a most severe and unexpected fall. I am sure 
that no one w^o has had the privilege of mixing in the 
Society of the abier men of any great capital, or who is 
acquainted with the biographies of the heroes of history, 
can doubt the cxistence of grand human animals, of natures 
pre-eminently noble, of individuals born to be kings of men. 
I have been conscious of no slight misgiving that I waa ■ 
committing a kind ofsacrilcge whencvcr, in the preparation'l 
of materials for this book, I had occasion to take the 
measuremcnt of modern intellects vastly superior to my 
or to critlcise the genius of the most magniüccnt 
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historical specimens of our rac& It was a process that J 
constantly recalied to me a once familiär scntiment in 
bygonc days of African travel, when I used lo take alti- 
tudes of the huge cüffs that domineercd above me as I 
travelled along thcir bases, or to map the mountainou3 
landmarks of unvisited tribes, that loomed in faint grandcur 
bcyond my actual horizon. 

I have not cared to occupy myself mudi with people 
whose gifts are bclow the average, but they would be 
interesting study. The numbcr of idiots and imbeci 
among the twenty milUoii Inhabitants of England and 
Wales is approximately cstimated at 50,000, 
40a Dr. Seguin. a great French authority on these 
matters, states that more than thirty per ccnt. of idiots 
and imbcciles, put under suitable Instruction, have becn 
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Itaught to conform to social and moral law, and rendered ^^J 

Kapable of Order, of good feeling, and of working like tht ^^^ 

mird of an average man. He says that more than forty ^^| 

»er Cent have bccome capable of ihe ordinary transactions ^^| 

«f life, under friendly contro! ; of understanding moral and ^^H 

social abstractions, and of working likc two-thirds of a man. ^^^k 

And, lastly, that from twenty-five to thirty per cent come 'I 
nearer and nearer to the Standard of manliood, tili some 

of them will defy the scrutiny of good judges, whcn com- l| 

pared with ordinary young mcn and women. In the order ^^H 

next above idiots and imbeciles are a large numbcr of ^^H 

milder cases scattered among private familics and kcpt out ^^^k 

of sight, the cxistence of whom is, however, well knowa ^^| 

to relatives and friends ; they are too silly to take a part ^^| 

in general society, but are easily amused with some trivial, ^^\ 
harmless occupation. Then comes a class of whom tlie 
Lord Dundreary of the famous play may be considcred 
a rcpresentative ; and so, procceding through succcssive 
grades, we gradually ascend to mediocrity. 1 know two 
good iostauccs of hercditary sillüiess short of imbecili^, 
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and have i 



: I could easily obtain a la^tt 
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reason to beiieve J 
numbcr of similar facts. 

To conclude, tlie ränge of mental power betwccn — I will 
not say tlie highcst Caucasian and thc Iowest savage — but 
betwccn the greatcst and Icast of Engüsh intcliects, is 
cnormous. Therc is a continuity of natural abüity rcaching 
from onc knows not what height, and descending to one can 
faardly say what depth. I propose in this chaptcr to ränge 
men according to thcir natural abilities, putting them into 
classcs separated by equal degrees of mcrit, and to show 
the relative number of individuals included in the several 
classcs. Perhaps some persons might be inclincd to make 
an offhand gucss that the numbcr of men included in the 
several classes would bc pretty equal, If he thinks so, I 
can assure him lic is most egrcgiously mistakcn. 

The mcthod I shall employ for discovering all this. is an 
application of the very curious thcoretical law of " deviation 
from an average." First, I will explain the law, and then 
I will show that the production of natural intellectual gifts 
comcs justly within its 5cop& 

The law is an cxccedingly general one. M. Quetclet, 
the Astronomer- Royal of Belgium, and the greatest 
authority on vital and social statisttcs, has lai^cly uscd it 
in his inquiries. He has also constructcd mimerical tablcs, 
by which the necessary calculations can bc cosily madc, 
whcncver it is dcsircd to havc rccoursc to llic law. Those 
uho wish to leam morc than I have Space to relate, should 
consult his work, which is a very readablc oclavo volume, 
and deserves to be far bcttcr known to statisticians than it 
appcars to bc. Ils title is " Letters on Probabi li lies," trans- 
lated by Downca. Layton and Co. London: 1849. 

So much has bccn publislicd in rcccnt years about 
Statistical deductions, that I am surc llie rcadcr will be 
prcparcd to assent frccly to the following h>-pothetical 
cue : — Supposc a large island inhabitcd by a Single race^ 
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who intcrmarried freely, and who had lived for man/l 
generations under constant conditions; thcn the average^ 
height of the male adults of that population would iin- 
doubtedly be the samc year after year. Also — still ar^uing 
from the expericnce of modern statis^tics, whidi are found 
to gtvc constsDt results in far less carefully-guarded j 
exampics — we should undoubtedly find, year after year, I 
the same proportion maintained between the number of 1 
men of different heights. I mean, If the avcrage stature 1 
was found to be sixty-six inches, and if it was also found 1 
in any one year that loo per million exceeded seventy-l 
eight inches. the same proportion of lOO per million would [ 
be closely maintained in all other years. An equal con- 
stancy of proportion would be maintained between any 
othcr limits of height wc pleased to specify, as between 
sevcnty-one and seventy-two inches ; between seventy-two 
and scventy-threc inches ; and so on. Statistical expe- 1 
riences are so invariably confirmatory of what I havej 
etated would probably be the case, as to make it unne 
eary to dcscribe analogous instances, Now, at this point, I 
the law of deviation from an average Steps in. It shows I 
that the number per million whose heights ränge between 1 
seventy-one and seventy-two inches (or between any othcf \ 
limits we pleasc to name) can be predUied from the prcvious | 
datum of the average, and of any onc other fact, such aa.i 
that of lOO per million exceeding seventy-eight inches. 

The diagram on p. 38 will make this more intelligible, j 
Suppose a million of the men to stand in turns, with their | 
backa against a vcrtical board of sufficient height, and J 
their heights to be dottcd off upon it. The board would 
then prcsent the appearance shown in the diagram. The 
line of average height is that which divides the dots into 
two equal parts, and Stands, in the case we have assumcd, 
at the height of sixty-six inches. The dots will be found 
to be ranged so symmetrically on either side of the line of 
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averagc, that the lower half of the diagram will be altnost 
a precise reflcction of the upper. Ncxt. let a hiindred dots 
be counted from above 
downwards, and let a line 
be drawn below thcm, Ac- 
cording to the conditions, 
this line will stand at the 
height of seventy-cight 
inches. Using the data 
afTorded by these two 
lines, it is possible, by the 
help of the law of devia- 
tion from an avcrage, to 
reproduce, with extraordi- 
nary closeness, the entire 
System of dots on the 
board. 

M. Qaetelet givcs tabics 
in which the uppermost 
line, instcad of cutting off 
lOO in a million, cuts off 
'«■e m s milUDO. He dividcs the intervals betwcen 
that line and the line of avcrage, into cighty cqual divi- 
sions, and gives the numbcr of dots tJiat fall within each 
of thasc divisions. It is casy, by the hclp of his tables, 
to calculate what would occur under any other system of 
Classification we pleased to adopt. 

This law of dcviation from an avcrage is perfectly gcneral 
in its application. Thus, if the marks had bccn madc by 
buUets fired at a horizontal line stretclicd in front of che 
tai^ct, ihcy would have bccn distributed according to the 
samc law. Whcrcvcr thcre is a Lirge numbcr of sin.ilar 
cvents, each duc to the rcsultant infiucnccs of the s..me 
variable conditions, two effects will follow. First, the 
avcrage value of those events will be constaot; aiid, 
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secondly, the deviations of the several events from tl 
average, wilt be governed by this law (which \s, in prii 
ciple, the satne as that which governs riins of luck at 
gaming-tablc). 

The nature of the conditions affecting the several events 
niust, I say, be the same. It clearly would not be proper 
to comblne the heights of men belonging to two dissimilar 
races, in the expectation that the Compound rcsults would 
be governed by the same constants. A union of two dis- 
similar Systems of dots would produce the same kind of 
confusioR as if half the buUets fired at a target had been 
directed to one mark, and the nther half to another mark. 
Nay, an cxamination of the dots would show to a person, 
Ignorant of what had occurred. that such had bccn the 
case, and it would be possiblc, by aid of the law, to dis- 
entangle two or any moderale number of superimposed 
series of marks. The law may, therefore, be used as a 
most tnistworthy criterion, whether or no the events of 
which an average has been taken, are due to the same or 
to dissimilar classes of conditions. 

I sclected the hypothetical case of a race of men living 
on an island and freely intermarrying, to ensure the con- 
ditions under which they were all supposed to live, bcing 
uniform in character. It will now be my aim to show there 
is sußicient uniformity in the inhabitants of the British Islea 
to bring them fairly within the grasp of this law. 

For this purpose, I first call attention to an example 
given in Quetelet's book. It is of the mcasurements of the 
drcumferences of the chests of a largc number of Scotch 
soldiers. The Scotch are by no means a strictly uniform 
race, nor are they uxposcd to idcntical conditions. Thcy 
are a mixture of Celts, Danes, Anglo-Saxons, and others, 
in various proportions, the Highlanders being almost purely 
Celts. Oo tht, other band, these races, though diverse in 
ongin, are not vcry dissimilar in character. Consequently,. 
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tt will be found that tlicir dcviatlons froni the average, 
follow thcorctical computations witli remarkablc accuracy. 
The instancc is as foUows. M. Quetelet obtained his facis 
from the thirteeiith voIume of the Edinburgh MedUal 
ycurnal, where the measurcmcnts are given in rcspcct to 
5,738 soldiers, the results benig grouped in ordcr of mag- 
nitude, proceeding by differeiices of one inch. Professor 
Quclclet compares these results with those lliat his tabics 
give, and here is tlic rcsult. The marvellous accordance 
betwecn fact and theory nmst strike tlie most unpractised 
eye. I should say that, for the sake of conveniencc. both 
the measurcmcnts and calculations have bcen rcduced to 
per thousandths : — 
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I will now take a case wherc there is a grcater dis- 
similarity in the Clements of which the average has becn 
taken. It is the height of 100,000 French conscripts. 
Thcrc is fuliy as much varicty in the French as in the 
English, for it is not very many gcncrations sincc France 
was dividcd inlo complclely independcnt kingdoms. 
Among its pcculiar races arc those of Normandy, Brit- 
tony, Alsatia, Provence, Bcarnc, Auvergne — cacli with 
Cheir special charactcristics ; yct tiic foUowing table shuws 
t most striking agrccment betwecn the results of expcrience 
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Bcompared with tnose derived by catculation, from a purely 1 
Jieoreticat hypothcsis : — 
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The greatest differences are in the lowest ranks. Tli^"' 
include the raen who wcre rejected from being too short 
for the army. M. Quctcict boldly ascribes these differences 
to the effect of fraudulent returns. It certaJnly seems that 
men have bcen improperly taken out of the second rank 
and put into the first, in order to exempt them fronri 
Service. Be this as it may. the coincidence of fact with 
theory is, in this instance also, quite dose enough to serve-5 

I my purpose. 

' I ai^e from the results obtained from Frenchmen and' 
from Scotchmen, that, if we had measurements of tl 
adult males in the British Isles, we should find those: 
measurements to ränge in dose accordance with the law 
of deviation from an average, although our population is 
as much mingled as 1 dcscribed that of Scotland to have 
Dcen, and although Ireland is mainly pcopled with Celts. 
Now, if this be the case with Statute, then it will be tnie 
as r^ards every other physical fcature — aa circumfcrence 

I of head, sizc of brain, wcight of grey matter, number 
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of brain fibrcs, &c. ; and thcnce, by a step on wliicli no 
physiologist will hesitatc, as rcgards mental capacity. 

This is what I am driving at — that analogy cicarly shows 
there must be a fairly constant avcrage mental capacity in 
the inhabitants of the British Isles, and that the deviations 
from that avcrajjc — upwards towards genius, and down- 
wards towards stupidity — must follow the law that goveins 
deviations from all tnie averagcs. 

I havc, howcver, done soniewhat more than rcly on 
analogy. I havc tried the rcsults of those examinations 
in which the candidatcs had been dcrlvcd from the same 
classes. Most pcrsons have noticed the lists of succcssful 
competitors for various public appointmenta that are 
published from time to timc in the ncwspapers, with the 
marks gained by each candidate attached to his name. 
These lists contain far too few names to fall into such 
bcautifui accordancc with theory, as was the case with the 
Scotcli soldicrs. There are rarcly more than loo names 
in any one of these examinations, white the chests of 
no Icss than 5,700 Scotchmen werc measurcd. I cannot 
justly combinc the marks of scvcral independent exami- 
nations into one fagot, for I understand that diflcrent 
examiners are apt to havc differcnt figurcs of merit; so 
1 have analysed cach exaniination separatcly. I give a 
caiculation 1 made on the cxamination last before me ; it 
will do as well as any other. It was for adinission into 
the Royal Militar>- College al Sandhurst, Dccembcr 1868. 
The marks obtained werc clustcrcd most thickly about 
3,000, so I takc that numbcr as reprcsenting the avcrage 
ability of the candidatcs. From this datum, and from the 
fact that no candidate obtained more than 6,500 marks, 
I computcd ihc column B in the foUowing table, by the 
help of Quetclcl's numbers. Jt will bc seen that column B 
acoords with columu A quitc as dosely as the smati numbcr 
of persona examincd could havc Icd us to expcct 
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Tlie symmetry of the descendiiig branch has been rudely 
spoilt by thc conditions stated at the foot of column A, 
Thcre is, therefore, Utile room for doubt, if cverybody inj 
England had to work up some subject aiid then to passl 
befare examiners who empioyed similar figurcs of merit^n 
that thcir marks would be found to ränge, according to the 
I law of deviation from an average, just as rigorously as the 
beights of French conscripts, or the circumferences of the 
chcsts of Scotch soldiers, 

The number of gradcs into which wc may divide abilityl 
is pureiy a matter of option. Wc niay consulc our c 
venience by sorting Englishmen into a fcw large classes. ora 
into many small ones. I will sclect a System of classiß-B 
catioQ that shall be easily coniparable with the numbers 
of eminent nien. as determiiied in the previous chapter. 
We have secn that 250 men per million become eminent ; 
accordingly, I have so contrived thc classes in the folloiving 
table that thc two hightst, F and G, togethcr with X (whidi 
Includes all cases beyond G, and which are unclassed)^ 
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shall atnount to about that number — namely, to 24S per 
million : — 
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llie prnpoilioni of mcn living bI din«ml ign nn 
portioiu tlul ar« imc Tor Ensliuul aoA Walct. (Cmiu' 

Emmfit. — The cl>u F conluns l in evccy 4,300 mcn. In olbcr wonl^ 
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It will, I trust, be clearly understood that the numbers 
cf men in the scveral classes in my table depend on no 
uncertain liypotliesis. Thcy are detcrmincd by the assured 
law of deviations from an average. It is an absolute fact 
that if WC pick out of cach million the onc man who is 
natunlly the ablest, and also the onc man who is the 
most stupid, and divide the rcmaining 999,998 men into 
foiutecn dasses, tlie avcragc ability in cach bcing scparatcd 
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that of its neighbours by cquat grades, then 
■numbers in each of those classes will, on the average < 
laoy millions, be as is stated in the table. The table may 
: applied to special, just as truly as to gcneral abiÜty. 
: would be tnie for every examination that brouglit oi 
natural gifts, whether held in painting, in music, or i 
statesmanship. The proportions between the differentB 
classes would be identical in all these cases, although the-« 
s would be niade up of dißerent individuals, according*^ 
as the examination JifTered in its purport, 

It will be Seen that more than half of each million 

t-is contained in tlie two mediocre classes a and A ; the 

% four mediocre classes a, b, A, B, contain more than four- 

I fifths, and the six mediocre classes more than nineteen- 

t twenticths of the entire popuSation. Thus, the rarity of 

commanding ability, and the vast abundance of medioi 

is no accident, but follows of necessity. from the very natura 

of these things. 

The nieaning of the word " mediocrity " admits of littlel 
doubt. It defines the Standard of intellectiial power foundl 
in most provincial gathcrings, because the attractions of a 
more stirring life in the metropoHs and elsewhcre, are aptl 
to draw away the abier classes of mcn, and the silly and J 
the imbedle do not take a part in the galherings. Hence, 
the rcsiduum that forms the bulk of the general socicty 
of small provincial places, is commonly very pure in ita 
r mediocrity. 

The class C possesses abilities a trifle higher than thossl 
-nly possessed by the foreman of an ordinary Jury.T 
D includes the mass of men who obtain the ordinary 
prizes of life. E is a stage higher. Then wc reach F, 

ttlie Iowest of those yet superior classes of intellect, with 
«'hich this volume is chiefly concerned. 
On desccnding the scale, we find by the time wc hi 
Rached f, that we are already among tlie idiuts and i 
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beciles. Wc have seen in p. 25, tiiat tliere arc ifoo idiots 
and imbecües, to cvcry million of pcrsons living in thU 
country ; but that 30 per cent. of their number, appear to 
be liglii cascs, to witoin thc name of idiot is in3ppropnat& 
There will remain 280 true idiots and imbccilcs, to every 
million of our population. Tliis ratio coincides vcry closely 
with the rcquircmcnts of class f. No doubt a ccrtain Pro- 
portion of tlicm arc idiotic owing to some fortuitous cause, 
which may interfere witli tlie working of a naturally good 
brain, much as a bit of dirt may cause a tirst-ratc Chrono- 
meter to Iceep worse time than an ordinary watch. But 
I prcsume, from thc usual smalincss of head and abscncc 
of discasc among thesc persoiis, that the proportion of 
accidental JdioEs cannot be very lai^e. 

Hencc we arrive at the undcniablc, but unexpccted 
conclusion, that eminently gifted mcn are raised as much 
abovc mediocrily as idiots are dcpresscil below it; a fact 
tliat is caiculated to considerably enlarge our ideas of thc 
eaormous diflfercnces of intcUectual gifts betwcen man 
and man. 

I presumc the class F of dc^s, and othcrs of the more 
intelligent sort of animals, is nearly commensurate with 
the f of the human racc, in respect to memory and powers 
of rcason. Ccrtainly thc class G of such animals is fai 
tuperior to the g of bumankind. 
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COMPARISON OF THE TWO CLASSIFICATI0N3. 
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Is reputation a fair test of natural ability ? It is the only 
one I can employ — am I justified in using it? How much 
of a man's succcss is due to his opportunities, how much 
to his natural power of iritellect ? 

This is a very old qucstion, on which a great many 
commonplaces have been uttered that need not be repeatcd 
here. I will conßne myself to a few considerations, such 
as SL-cm to mc amply adequate to prove, what is wantcd 
for my argument. 

Let it clcarly be borne in mind, what I mcan by reputa- 
tion and ability. ßy reputation, I mean the opinion of 
contemporaries, revised by posterity — the favourable result 
of a critical analysis of each man's character, by many 
biographers. I do not mean high social or official position, 
nor such as is implied by being the mere Hon of a London 
season ; but I speak of the reputation of a leader of 
opinion, of an originator, of a man to whom the world 
deliberately acknowiedgcs itself largely indebted. 

By natural ability, I mean those qualities of inteili.'ct 
ftnd disposition, which urge and qualify a man to perform 
acts that lead to reputation. I dn not mean capacity 
wilhout zeal, nor zeal witliout capacity, nor even a com- 
bination of both of them, without an adequate power of 

ling a ^eat aeal of very laborious work. But I meao 
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a nature which, whcn left to itseit, will, ui^ed by an in- 
ht-Tcnt Stimulus, climb the path tliat leads to cminence, 
and has strcngth to reacli tlie sumniit — one which, ii 
hiodercd or thwarted, will fret and strivc until :lic hin- 
drance is overcome, and it is again free to follow its 
labour-Ioving instinct. It is almost a contradiction in 
terms, to doubt that such men will gencrally becomc emi- 
nent. On the other band, there is plcnty of evidencc in 
this voIume, to show tliat few have won high rcputatioos, 
without posscssing thcse peculiar gifts. It follows that 
the men who achievc emincncc. and those who arc naturaU/ 
capable, are, to a largc cxtent, identical. 

The particular meaning in wliich I employ the word 
ability, does not restrict my ai^ument from a wider appli- 
cation; for, if I succeed in showing — as I undoubtedlyshall 
do — that the concrete triple cvent, of ability combincd 
with zeal and wilh capacity for hard labour, is inherited, 
much more will therc be justification for believing th:.*. any 
one of its three Clements, whether it be abihty, or zeal, or 
capacity for labour, is similarly a gift of inheritance. 

I believc. and shall do my best to show, that, if the 
" eminent " men of any period, had been changclin^s whcn 
habics, a vcry fair proportion of those who survived and 
retnined their health up to fifty years of agc, would, not- 
withstanding their attcred circumstances, have equally risen 
to emincncc. Thus — to take a strong casc — it is incrc- 
diblc that any contbination of circumstances, could have 
fcprcsscd Lord Brougham to the levcl of undistinguiphed 
iticdiocrity. 

The argumcnts on which I rely, are as follow, I will 
Uroit their application for the prcsciit, to men of tht- pen 
and to artists, First, it is a fact, that nutnbers of men rise, 
bcfore they arc middlc-agcd, from the humbScr ranks of 
life to that worldly position, in which it is of no tmportance 
to their future carecr, how their youlh has been paiscd. 
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They have overcome their hindrances, and thiis Start fair I 
with others morc fortunately reared, in the subsequent race 1 
of life. A boy who is to be carefully educatcd is sent to I 
a good school, where he confessedly acquires Uttle useful I 
information, but where he is taught the art of leaming, 
The mzQ of whom I have been speaking, has contrived 
to acquire the same art in a school of adversity. Both 
stand on equal terms, when they have reached mature Hfe. 
They compete for the same prizes, measure their strength 
by effbrts in the same direction, and their relative succcsses 
BBtc thenceforward due to their relative natural gifts. There 
|»re many such men in the " eminent" class, as biographJes 
abundantly show. Now. if the hindrances to success were 
very great, we should expect all who surniounted them, to 
bc prodigics of geniiis. The hindrances would form a 
System of natural selection, by repressing all whose gifts 
were below a certain very higli Icvel. But uhat is the 
case ? We find very many who have riscn from the ranks, 
who are by no nieans prodigies of genius ; many who have 
RO claim to "eniinencc." who have risen easily in spite of 
all obstacles. The hindrances undoubtedly form a System 
of natural selection that represses mediocre men, and tven 
men of pretty fair powers — in short, the classes below D ; 
[but many of D succced, a great many of E, and I believe 
h very large majority of those above. | 

f If a man is giftcd with vast inteüectual ability, eagemesa 
to work, and power of working, I cannot comprehend how 
such a man should be repressed. The world is always 
tormentcd with difficulties waiting to be soived — struggling 
with ideas and feelings. to whJch it can give no adequate 
exprcssion. If, then, there exists a man capable of solving 
those difficulties, or of giving a voice to those pcnt-up 
feelings, he is sure to be welcomed with universal accla- 
ntation. We may almost say that he has only to put his 
to paper, and the thjng is done. I am here speaking 
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of the very first-class men — prodigies — one in a ruillion, 
or one in ten millions, of whom numbers will t>e found 
described in this volumc, as specimcns ol hcreditaiy 
genius. 

Another argument to prove, that the hindranccs of 
English social life, arc not effectual in repressing high 
ability is, that the numbcr of eminent men in England, 
is as great as in other countries where fcwer hindranccs 
exist. Culture is far morc widely spread in America, than 
with US, and the education of thcir middle and lower 
classes far inore advanced ; but, for all that, America most 
certainly does not beat us in first-class works of literature, 
philosopliy, or art. The higher kind of books, cven of the 
most modern datc, read in America, are principally the 
work of Engltshmcn. The Americans havc an immense 
amount of the newspaper-article-writcr, or of the member- 
of-congress stamp of ability; but the number of their 
really eminent authors is more limited even than with us. 
I argue that, if the hindranccs to the rise of genius, werc 
removed from English society as compictely as tJiey have 
becn removed from that of America, we should not bccome 
materially richcr in highly eminent men, 

People seem to have the idea that the way to eminence 
is one of great scif-denial, from which thcrc are hourly 
tcniptations to divergc; in which a man can be kept in 
bis boyhood, only by a schoolmaster's sevcrity or a parent's 
inccssant watchfulncss, and in after life by the attractions 
of fortunate fricndships and other favourable circumstances. 
This is true cnough of tlie great majority of men, but it 
is simply not true of the generality of those who have 
gained great reputations. Such men, biographtes show to 
bc haunted and driven by an incessant instinctive craving 
for intellectual work. If forcibly withdrawn from the path 
that leads towards eminence, they will find their way back 
to it, as surely as a lover to his mistrcss. Thcy do not 
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Worte for the sake of eminence, but to satisfy a natural 1 
cravn'ng for brain work, just as athletes cannot endurel 
repose on account of their muscular irritabiüty, which I 
tnsists upon exercise. It is very unlikely that aiiy con- 
junction of circumstances, should supply a Stimulus to 1 
brain work, commensurate witli what tlicsc men carry ia 
their own constitutions. The action tif external stimuU 
must be uncertain and intermittent. owing to their very 
nature ; the disposition abides. It kecps a man ever em- 
ployed — now wrestling with his difüculties, now brooding 
over his immature ideas — and renders him a quick and 
«ager listener to innumerable, almost inaudible teachings, 

Itiiat othcrs less keenly on the watch, are sure to miss. 
These considerations lead to my third argument I have 1 
«hown that social hindranccs cannot iinpede men of high 
ability, from becoming eminenL I shall now maintain that 
social advantages are incompetent to give that Status, to , 
a man of moderate ability. It would be easy to point ' 
out several men of fair capacity, who have been pushed 
forward by all kinds of help, who are ambitious, and exert 
themselvcs to the utmost, but who completely fail in 
attaining eminence, If great peers, they may be lord- 
lieutenants of counties ; if they bclong to great county 
families, they may become influential members of parlia- 
inent and local notabilities. When they die, they leave a 1 
blank for awhile in a large circle, but there is no West- 
minster Abbey and no public mourning for them — perhaps I 
barcly a biographical notice in the columns of the doily I 
papcis. 

It is difficult to spccify two lai^e classcs of men, with j 
cqual social advantages, in one of which they have high i 
hereditary gifts, while in the other they have not I must 
not compare the sons of eminent men with those of non- 
eminent, because much which I should ascribc to brecd, 
_ otbers might ascribe to parental encouragement and ex- 
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ample. Thcreforc, I will compare the sons of eminent 
nien with the adopted sons of Popes and other dignitaries 
of the Roman Cathülic Church. The practice of nepotism 
among ccciesiastics Js universal. It consists in thcir giving 
thosc social helps to a ncphew, or other morc distant 
relative, that ordinary people give to their childrcn. 
Now, I shall show abundantly in the coursc of this book, 
that the nephew of an eminent man has far less chance 
Qf bccoming eminent than a son, and that a more remote 
kinsman has far less chance than a ncphew. We may 
thcrefore make a very fair comparison, for the purposcs of 
my ai^ment, between the success of the sons of eminent 
mcn and that of the nephews or more distant relatives, 
who stand in the place of sons to the high unmarried 
ccciesiastics of the Romish Church. If social help is really 
of the highest importance, the nephews of the Popes will 
attain cminencc as frequently, or nearly so, as the sons of 
other eminent men ; othcrwise, they will not. 

Are, then, the nephews, &c of the Popes, on the whole, 
as highly distinguished as arc the sons of other equally 
eminent men ? I answer, decidcdly not. There havc becn 
a few Popes who were offshoots of illustrious races, such as 
that of the Medici, but in the enormous majority of cases 
the Pope is the ablest member of his family. I do not 
profcss to have workcd up the kinships of the Italians 
with any cspecial care, but 1 have Seen amply enough of 
thcm, to juslify me in saying that the individuals whosc 
advanccment has bcen duc to nepotism, are curiously nn- 
distinguished. The very common combination of an able 
son and an eminent parcnt, is not matchcd, in the case 
of high Romish ccciesiastics, by an eminent nephew and 
an eminent uncle. The social helps are the samt, but 
hcreditary gifts are wanling in the latter case. 

To recapitulate : I have endcavoured to show in respect 
to literaiy and artisüc emincace — 
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1. That men who are gifted with high abilities — Kveo 1 
inen of class E — easily rise through all the obstacles caused 1 
by iiiferiority of social rank. 

2. Countries where there are fewer hindrances than in | 
England, to a poor man rising in life, produce a much | 
larijer proportion of persons of culture, but not of what ' 
1 call eminent mcn. 

3. Men who are largely aiüed by social advantages, ; 
tinable to achieve eminence, unless they are endowed with 
higli natural gifts. 

It may be well to add a few supplementary remarks on 
the small effects of a good education on a mlnd of the , 
highest Order. A youth of abilities G, and X, is almost 
Lindepcndcnt of ordinary school education. He does not 
■want a master continually at his elbow to explain diffi- 
IciiUics and select suitable lessons. On the contrary, he is 
receptive at every pore. He Icams froni passing hints, 
with a quickness and thoroughncss that others cannot I 
comprehend. He is omnivorous of inteilectual worl^ \ 
devouring in a vast deal more than he can utiltze, but 
extracting a small percentage of nutriment, that makcs, 

^in the aggregate, an enornious supply. The best care 
äiat a niaster can takc of stich a boy is to leave him 
slone, just directing a littie here and there, and checking 
desultory tendenciea 

It is a mere accident if a man is placed in his youth in 
the profession forwhich he has the most special vocation. 
It will conscquently bc remarked in my short biographical \ 
notices, that the most illustrious men have frequently 1 
brokea loose from the life prescribed by thcir parents, and 
foUowed, careicss of cost, the paramount dictation of thcir 
own natures : in short, they educate themselves, D'Alem- 
bcrt is a striking instance of this kind of self-reliance. He 
was a foundling (afterwards shown to be uel! brcd aj , 
respccts ability), and put out to nurse as a paupcr baby, 
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to the wife of a poor glarier. The child's indomitable 
tendcncy to thc higher studies. could not bc rcpressed by 
bis foster-mother's ridicule and dissuasion, nor by the 
tauats of his schoolfellows, nor by the discouragements of 
his schoolmaster, who was incapable of appreciating him, 
nor even by the reiterated deep disappointment of finding 
that his ideas, which he knew to bc original, »cre not 
novel, but long previously discovered by others. Of course, 
we should expect a boy of this kind, to undergo ten or 
more years of apparcntly hopcless strife, but we should 
equaliy expect him to succeed at last ; and D'Alembcrt 
did succeed in attaining thc first rank of celebrity. by the 
timc he was twenty-four. Thc rcader has only to turn 
over thc pages of my book, to find abundant instances of 
this emcrgence from obscurily, in spite of thc utmost dis- 
couragement in early youth. 

A prodigal nature commonly so prolongs the period 
when a man's recepttve faculties are at their keenest, that 
a faulty education in youth, is readily repaircd in after 
life. The education of Walt, the grcat mechanician, was 
of a mcrely elcmentary character. During his youth and 
manhood bc was cngrossed with mcchanical speciah'ties. 
It was not tili he became advanccd in ycars, that he had 
Icisure to cducatc himself, and yet by the timc he was an 
old man, he had bccomc singularly wclUrcad and widely 
and accurately informcd. The scholar who, in the eyes of 
his contemporaries and Immcdiate succcssors, madc one of 
the greatest reputations, as such, that any man iias ever 
roade, was Julius Cssar Scahger. His youth was, I be- 
licve, cntirely unicttcred. He was in the army until he 
was twcnty-ninc, and thcn he Icd a vagrant professional 
lifc, trying evcrything and sticking lo nothing. At length 
he fixed himself lipon Greck. His first publicatjons were 
at the age of forty-scven. and bctwecn that timc and the 
period of a somcwliat early dcath, hc canied his remark- 
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*tle reputation, only excceded by that of his son. Boy- 
hood and youlh — the period betwecn filteen and twenty- 
two ycars of age, which afford to thc vaat majority of mcn, 
thc only period for thc acquircment of intellectual facts 
iJid habits— are just sevcn years — neither more nor Icsa 
important thaii other years — in the lives of men of the 
highest Order. People are too apt to complain of their 
impeffect education, insinuating that thcy would have done 
great things if thcy had been more fortunately circum- 
stanced in youth. But if their power of leaming is 
materially diminished by the time they have discovered 
their want of knowledge, it is vcry probable that tiieir 
abilities are not of a very high dcscription, and that, how- 
evcr weil they might have been educatcd, thcy would 
have succceded but little better. 

Even if a man bc long unconscious of his powers, an 
opportunity is sure to occur— they occur over and over 
again to every man — that will discover them. He will 
then soon malce up for past arrears, and outstrip com- 
pctjtors with very many years' start, in the race of lifc, 
There is an obvious analogy between the man of brains 
and thc man of muscle, in the unmistakeable way in 
which they may discover and assert their claims to supe- 
riority over less giftcd, but far better cducated, competitors. 
An average sailor climbs rigging, and an averagc Alpine 
guide scrambles along clifis, with a facility that seems like 
magic to a man who has been reared away from ships and 
mountains, But if he have extraordJnary gifts, a very 
little trial will reveal them, and he will rapidly mafce 
up for his arrears of education. A bom gymnast would 
soon, in bis tum, astonish the sailors by his fcats. Before 
the voyage was half over, he would outrun them Ijke an 
cscaped monkey. I have witnessed an instance of this 
myscif, Every summer, it happcns that some young 
Englisb tourist who had never previously plartted his foot 
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on crag or ice, succeed» in Alpine work to a marvellous 
degree, 

Thus far, I have spoken only of literary men and artists, 
who, however, form the bulk of thc 250 per miilion. that 
attain to eminence. The reasonin^ that is true for them, 
requires lai^e qualiücations whcn applied to statcsmen and 
Commanders. Unquestionably, the most illustrious state»- 
men and Commanders belong, to say the Icast, to the classes 
F and G of ability ; but it does not at all foUow that an 
English cabinct minister, if he be a great territorial iord, 
should belong to those classes, or even to the two or three 
below thcm. Social advantages have enormous power in 
bringing a man into so prominent a position as a statesman, 
that it is impossible to refuse him the title of "eminent,"' 
though it may be more than probable that if he had been 
changed in bis cradle, and reared in obscurity. he would 
have lived and died without emerging from humble life. 
Again, we liave seen that a union of three separate quali- 
ties — intellect, zeal, and power of work — are neccssary to 
raise men from the ranks. Only two of these qualities, in 
a remarkablc degree, namcly intellect and power of work, 
are required by a man who is pushed into public life; 
bccüiise wlien hc is once there, thc intcrcst is so absorbing, 
and thc compctition so keen. as to supply the neccssary 
Stimulus to an ordinary mind. Thereforc, many mcn who 
have succecded as statesmen, would have bcen nobodics 
had thcy bcen born in a lower rank of life : they would 
have needcd zcal to rise. Talleyrand would have passcd 
his life in thc samc way as other grand seigncurs, if he 
had not bcen cjected from his birthnght, by a family 
Council, on account of his dcformity, and thrown into thc 
vortex of thc Frcnch Revolutioa The furious exciteincnt 
of the game overcamc his invetcrate indolence, and he 
dcveloped into thc forcmost man of the pcriod, aftet 
Napoleon and Mirabcau. As for sovcrcigns, they belong 
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to a pcculiar category. The quallties tnost suitable to the 

niler of a great nation, are not such as lead to eminence 

in private life. Devotion to particular studies, obstinate 

persevcrance, geniality and frankness in social relations, are 

important qualtties to make a man rise in the worid, biit 

[ thcy are unsuitable to a sovereign. He lias to view many 

' interests and oplnions with an equal eye; to know how 

to yietd his favourite tdeas to populär pressure, to be 

reserved in his friendships and able to stand aloiie. On 

the other hand, a sovereign docs not greatly necd the 

jnteilectual powers that are essential to the rise of a 

common man, because the best brains of the country are 

at his Service. Consequently, I do not busy myself in this 

[ Volume with the families of merely able sovereigns ; only 

1 with those'few whose military and administrative capacity 

is acknowledged to have been of the very highest order. 

As regards Commanders, the quaüties that raise a man 
to a peerage, may bc of a pecuUar kind, such as would not 
have raised him to eminence in ordinary time^ Strategy 
is as much a spcciah'ty as chcss playing, and largc practice 
is required to develop it. It is difficult to see how strate- 
gical gifts, combined with a hardy Constitution, dashing 
couragc, and a restless disposilion, can achieve eminence in 
times of peace. These qualities are more hkely to attract 
a man to the hunting-field, if hc have enough money ; or 
if not, to make him an unsuccessful speculator. It con- 
sequently happens that generals of high, but not the vcry 
highest oider, such as Napoleon's marshals and Cromwell's 
generals, are rarcly found to have eminent kinsfolk. Very 
diRcrent is the case, with the most illustrious Commanders. 
They are far more than strategists and men of restless 
dispositions ; they would have distinguishcd themselves 
undcr any circumstanccs. Thcir kinships are most re- 
markable, as will be seen in my chaptcr on Commanders, 
wbich tncludes the names of Alexander, Scipio, Hanniba^ 




Cxsar, Marlborough, Cromwell, tbe Princcs of Nas 
Wellington, and Napoleon. 

Freciscly the same remarks are applicable to demagogues. 
Thosc who rise to the surface and play a prominent pan 
in the transactions of a troubled period, must have couragc 
and force of charactcr, but they necd not have high in« 
tetlectual powcrs. Nay. it is morc appropriate that the 
intcUects of such men should be narrow and one-sided, 
and their dispositions moody and embittcred. These are 
not qualities that lead to eminencc in ordinary times. 
Consequently, the families of such men, are mostly un- 
known to fame: But the kinships of populär leadcn 
of the highcst order, as of the two Gracchi, of the I 
Arteveldes, and of Mirabeau, are illustrious. 

I may mention a class of cases that strikes me forcibly 
as a proof, that a sufficient power of command to lead to 
eminence in troublous timcs, is much less unusual than U 
commonly supposed, and that it lies ncglected in the courac 
of ordinary'life. In bcleaguered towns, as for example 
during the great Indian mutiny, a ccriain type of charactcr 
very frcquently madc its appearancc. People rose into 
notice who had never previously dlstinguishcd thctnsetvcs, 
aod subsidcd into their former way of life, alter the occa- 
sion for exertion was ovcr; while dunng the continuance 
of danger and misery, they were the heroes of their Situa- 
tion. They were cool in danger, sensible in Council, checrful 
under prolonged suffering. humane to the wounded and 
■itk, cncouragcrs of the faint-hcarted. Such people were 
form<?d to shine only under exccplicinal cirtumstance* 
Tliey liad the advantage of posscssing too tough a fibre to 
be crushcd by anxicty and physical misery, and perhapi 
in consequence of that vcry toughncss, tlicy required a 
■timulus of the sharpcst kind, to goad thcm to all the 
excrtions of which they were capabic. 

The rcsult of wlut 1 have said, is to show that io 
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■tütcsmen and Commanders, merc "eminence" is by no J 
mean3 a satisf^ctory crlterion of such natural gifts as 
would make a man distinguished under whatcver circum- j 
stances he had becn reared. On the other hand, statcsmen | 
of a high order, and Commanders of the very highest, who 
overthrow all opponents, must be prodigiously gifted, 
The readcr must judge the cases I quote, in proof of 
hereditary gifts, by their scveral merits. I have endea- 
voured to speak of none but the most iJlustrious namcs, 
It would have led to false conclusions, had I takcn a larger 
number, and thus descended to a lower level of racrit. 

In conclusion, I see no reason to bc dissatistied with the I 
conditions under which I am bound, of accepting high 
reputation as a very fair test of high ability. The nature 
of the test would not have been altered, if I had attempted 
to readjust each man's reputation according to his merits, 
because this is what every biographer does. If I Iiad 
possessed the critical power of a St Beuve, I should have 
niercly thrown into literature another of thosc nuraerous [ 
expressions of opinion, by the aggregate of which, alt | 
reputations are built. 

To conclude : I feel convinced that no man can achicve 
a very high reputation without being gifted with very high 
abilities ; and I trust I have shown reason to beüeve, that 
fcw who possess these very high abilitiw ckp fail in 
achieving eminence; 
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I ENTREAT my readers not to be frightcncd at llic 
first sight of the notation I employ, for it is rcally very 
simple to understand and easy to rccollect. It was im- 
possible for mc to get on without the help of something 
of the sort, as I found our ordinary nomendature far 
too ambiguous as well as cumbrous for cmployment in 
tbis bock. 

For example, the terms "unclei" "nephew." "grand- 
fathcr," and " grandson," have each of thera two distlnct 
meanings. An uncle may be the brothcr of the fathcr, 
or the brother of the mother ; the nephew may be the 
son of a brothcr, or the son of a sister ; and so on. 
Thcrc are four kinds of first cousins, namcly, the sons of 
the two descriptions of unclcs and thosc of the two cor- 
responding aunts. Thcre are sixteen kinds of ürst cousins 
*• once removed," for either A. may be the son of any one 
of tlie four descriptions of male or of the four fcmalc 
cousins of B.. or B. may bear any onc of those rclation- 
ships to A. [ nced not quotc morc instances in ilUistration 
of what I have said, that unboundcd confuslon would have 
been introduced had I conüncd myself in this book, to our 
ordinary nomcnclature. 

The notation I employ gets nd of all this confused 
and cumbrous languagc. It disentangles relationships 
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in a niarvcllously complete and satisfactory manner, and 
enables us to mcthodise, compare, and analyse them in any 
way we likc 

' Speaking gencrally, and without regarding the type in | 
which the letters are printed, F. Stands for Father; G. for 
Grandfathcr ; U. for Uncle ; N. for Ncphew ; B. for 
Brother ; S. for Son ; and P. for Grandson {Petil-ßls in 
French). 

These letters are printed in capitals when the relation- 
shtp to be expressed has passed through Ihc male line, 
and in small type when through the female linc. There- 
fore U. is the paternal uncle ; G. the paterna! grandfather ; 
N. is a nephew that is son of a brother ; P. a grandson 
that is the child of a son. So again, u. is the matemal 
uncle; g. the maternal grandfathcr; n. a nephew that is 
son of a sister ; p. a grandson that is the child of a 
daughter. 

Precisely the same letters, in the form of Ilalics, are 
employed for the female reiations, For cxample, in cor- 
respondcnce with U- there is U. to exprcss an aunt tliat 
is the sister of a father ; and to u. there is u. to express an 
aunt that is the sister of a mother. 

It is a consequence of this System of notation, that F. 
and B. and S. are always printed in capitals, and that 
thör correlatives for mother, sister, and daughter are 
always expressed in small italicised type, as/, A, and s. 

The reader must mentally put the word his tiefore the 
'ietter denoting kinship, and was after it Thus: — 

Adams, John; second President ofthe United States. 
Si John Quincey Adams, sixlh President. 
P. C. F. Adams, American Minister in England ; author. 

would be read — 

His (i.e. John Adams') son was J. Q. Adams. 
Hü „ „ grandson was C- F. 
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The following table compriscs the whote of i 
tation : — 



G. G. 

Gnndfalher. = Gnüdmother. 



1. r 

Falber. = Mother. 



"1. r~" 

Nieca Son. 

Gr-Kin. Gr.-dmughtcT. 




Two or more letters are employed to express relation- 
ships beyond tlie compass of this table. Thus the 
expression for a first cousin, speaking gcnerally, is US-, 
whidi aclmits of being spcctalized in four dißcrent forms, 
namcly, US.. US.. uS., and «S. As a matter of fact, 
distant relationships will seldom be found to fall under 
our considcration. 

The last explanation I have to makc, is the meaning 
of brackcts [ ] whcn they enclose a Icttcr. It implies 
that the pcrson to whosc namc the letter in brackets is 
anncxcd has not achieved sufficient public reputation to 
be rankcd, in Statistical deductions, on equal terms with 
the rest 

For facility of refcrencc I give lists, in alphabctical 
Order, of all the letters, wilhin the limits of two Icttera, 
that I employ. Thus I always use GF. for great-g 
father, and not FG., wbich means the samc thing. 






U-PHABETICAL LIST OF THE LETTERS, AND THE MALE 
RELATIONSHIPS TO WHICH THEY CORRESPOND.» 

B. Bratbtr. 

F. Fuher. 

G. g. GrandbÜKT. 

GB. fB. CB. gB. Gtat-imdB. 

CF. gF. CT. fF. GfeM-gtan<i(atIieT. 

CG. gG- CG. gG. Gg. gg. Cg. gg. Great-greateranu/ather. 

GN. gN. GW. ^N. Gn. gn. (Tn. gn. Firat coiuin, once removed, »scinding. 

GU. gV. GV. gU, Gn. gn. Cu. /n. GreBt-grut-uocle. 

N. n. Nq>hew. 
I MS. oS. A'S. nS. Grcal-nephew. 
r f . p. GnodKin. 

PS. pS. /^ ^. Gtot-gnad*on. 

PP, pP. JV. /P. Pp. pp. /^. /p, Grctt'gtMl-giandson. 
Son. 

B. Undb 
■>OP. nP. £/P. hP. Dp. [/p. «p. Fint coiuin, onc« i«moved, dcKending. 
FDS. nS. C'^. ttS. Firn coosin. 



ai the Jiul letler ii in Italic], whethcr Einnl! □[ capital, )b> eoneipoiidinf 
It relation a indicated ; zs N. i nicce, Ni. b grcat-niecc 
le donble leiten >re lo be mcnlally read u follow : — 

GB. Nit Crandfitlicr'j brolhcr ttm. Sc 

VP. MU UdcIcj gnolton l»u. &c 
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CHAPTER VI. 

.THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND BETWEEN l66o AND 1865. 

The Judges of England, since the restoration of the 
monarchy in 1660, form a group pecuüarly well adapted 
to afford a general outline of the extent and liniitations of 
hcredity in respect to genius. A judgesliip is a guarantee 
of its possessor being gifted with exceptional ability ; the 
Judges are sufficicntly nuinerous and prolific to form an 
adequate basis for statistica! i'nductions, and tlicy are the 
subjccts of scveral excellent biographical treatises. It 18 
thercfore well to begin our inqiiiries with a discussio» ot 
their relationships. We shall quickly arrive at definite 
results, which subsequent chapters, trcating of more illus- 
trious men, and in other careers, will check and ampUfy. 

It is necessary that I should first say something in 
Support of my assertion, that the office of a judge is reaÜy 
a sufficicnt guarantee that its possessor is cxccptionaSly 
gifted. In other countries it may be difTerent to what it 
is with US, but we all know that in England, the Bench is 
ncver spoken of without revercnce for the intellectual 
pQiW-cr of its occupiers. A seat on the Bench is a great 
prizc, to be won by the best mea No doubt therc are 
bindraiices, external to those of nature^ against a man 
getting on at the Bar and rising to a judgeship. The 
ftttomeys may not give him briefs when he is a young 
barristcr; and even if he becomcs a successful barrister, 
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his political party may be out of office for a long period. 
at a time whcn hc was othcrwisc ripe for advanccmcnt. 
I cannot, however, believe that cither of thesc are serious 
obstacics in the long run, Sterling abüity is sure to make 
itscif fett, and to lead to practice; while as to politics, thc 
changes of party are sufficienlly frequent to givc a fair 
chance to almost every gencration. For every man who 
is a judge, therc may possibly be two other lawycrs of 
the same standing, equally fitted for the post, but it is 
hard to believe there can be a larger numbcr. 

If not always the foremost, the Judges are thcrefore 
among the foremost, of a vast body of legal mcn. The 
Census speaks of upwards of 3,000 barristers, advocatcs, 
and special pleaders ; and it must be recoUectcd that 
thcse do not consist of 3,000 men taken at hap-hazard, 
but a large part of thcm are already selected, and it is 
from thesc, by a second process of selection, that the 
judges are mainly derived. When I say that a large part 
of the barristers are selected men, I speak of those among 
thcm who are of humblc parentagc, but have brilliant 
natural gifts — who attracted notice as boys, or, it may be, 
evcn aa chüdren, and wcre therefore sent to a good school. 
There they won exhibitions and fitted themselvcs for Col- 
lege, where they supportcd thcmselves by obtaining scholar- 
ships. Then came fellowships, and so they ultimately 
found their way to the Bar. Many of these have riscn to 
the Bench. Thc parcnlage of the Lord Chancellors jus- 
tifics my Statement. Therc have becn thirty of them 
withio the period included in my inquiries. Of these, 
Lord Hardwicke was thc son of a small attnmey at Dover, 
in narrow circumstances ; Lord Eldon (whosc brothcr was 
thc great Admiralty Judge, Lord StowcU) was son of a 
"coal fitter ;"' Lord Truro was son of a sherifl's ofliccr; 
and Lord St Leonards (like Lord Tcntcrden, thc Chief 
Justice of Commoa Flcas) was son of a barber. Olhcis 
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Iwere sons of clergymen ol scanty means. Others havx 
begun life in alieti professions, yet, notwilhstanding t 
false Start, havc easily recovered lost ^ound in after liral 
Lord Erskine was first in the navy and then in the armyj 
before he became 3 barrister, Lord Chelmsford waaf 
originally a midshipman. Now a large number of 1 
with antecedents as unfavourablc to success as these, and ^ 
yet successful nien. are always lo bc found at the Bar,>and 
thcrefore I say the barristers are theniselves a selected 
body ; and the fact of every judge having becn taken 
from the foremost rank of 3,000 of them, is proof that bis 
exceptional ability is of an enormously higher order than 
if ihe 3,000 barristers had becn conscripts, drawn by lot 
from the general mass of thcir countrymen. I therefore 
need not trouble myself wilh quoting passages from 
biographies, to prove that each of the Judges whose name 
I have occasion to mention, is a highly gifted man. It 
is prcciscly in order to avoid the nccessity of this tedioua 
work, that I have selected the Judges for my first chapter. 

In speaking of the English Judges, I have adopted the 
well-known " Lives of the Judges," by Foss, as my guide. 
It was published in 1865. so I have adopted that date as 
the limit of my inquiries. I have considered those only as 
falling under the definition of "judges" whom he includes 
as such. Thcy are thi: Judges of the Courts of Chancery 
and Common Law, and the Master of the Rolls, but not 
the Judges of the Admiralty nor of the Court of Canter- 
bury. By the latter Hmitation, 1 lose the advantage of 
counting Lord Stowell (brother of the Lord ChanceUor 
Eldon), the reinarkable family of the Lushingtons, that of 
Sir R. Phillimore, and some others. Through the Hmitation 

»as regards time, I lose, by ending witli the year 1865, the 
recently-created judges, such as Judge Selwyn, brolher 
Df the Bishop of Lidifield. and also of the Professor 
of Divinily at Cambridge. But I believe, from cursory 
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inquirics, that tlie relations of thcse latter judgcs, speakü^ 
generally, have not so I.Trge a share of cminencc as we 
shall find aiiiong thosc of the judgcs in my lisL ThU 
might havc been expected, for it is notorious tfaat tlie 
Standard of abiüty in a modern judge is not so high as 
it usji to be. The number of exceptionally giftcd men 
fccing the samc, it is impossible to supply the new dcmand 
for heads of great schools and for numerous other careers, 
now thrown open to able youths, without seriously limiting 
the field whcnce alone good judges may bc selected. By 
beginning at the Restoration, which I took for my com- 
mcnccment, because there was frequent jobbery in earlier 
days, 1 lose a Lord Keeper (of the samc rank as a Lord 
Chancellor), and his still greater son, also a Lord Chan- 
cellor, namely, the two Bacons. I State thcse facts to 
show that 1 havc not pickcd out the period in qucstion, 
because it secmcd most favourablc to my arguntent, bul 
simply because it appearcd the most siiitablc to bring out 
ihe tnith as to hcreditary genius, and was, at the same 
tioie, most convcnient for me to discuss. 

Thcre are 286 judges within the Hmits of my inquiry; 
109 of thera havc onc or more eminent relations, and thrce 
otbers havc relations whom I have noticed, but they are 
marked olT with brackcts, and are thercfore not to t>e 
includcd in the following Statistical dcductions. As the 
readicst method of showing, at a glancc, the way in which 
thcse relations are distributed, I give a table below in 
which they are all compactiy registercd. This table b 
a Condensed summary of the Appendix to 1 
diapter, wliich should be consultcd by the rcader - 
cvcr hc ilcrsires fuller information. 



ihis table la 1 
> the present 
rcader "vheo' 1 
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HARY OF RELATIONSHIPS OF 109 JÜDCES, GROUl'E 
INTO 85 FAMILILS. 
Jnt TtSatwn (er tee tnfamily). 

Kcating F. 

King, Lord n. 

IdwrencG F. 

Lee B. 

Malulield, Lord . . . . P. 

Müton B. 

Pültoon S. 

1. PowM, Sir L. uid binrher . B. 

2. Rnymond, Lord, and fitlher " 
a. Reynolds, Sir J, luidncphew 

Komilfv, Lord ' . . . . a. 

Scott (tail Eldüii) . . , B. 

ScweU p. 

Thfsiger (Lord Chelmafotd) S, 

Thurlow, Lord . , . . Ä 

Treby S. 

(Twisdcn, ut Finch). 



Broughiun, Lord .... 
Cu&pbell, Lord .... 
Cooper (Earl Shaftesbury) . 
Copley (Loid Lyndhurst) . 
De GreylLonl Walsinghain) 
Erle. 
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N. 



». Eyrc, Sir R. and falher . F. 

FotMer F. 

Gumey S. 

Harcouit, Lord ....(;. 

Htith S. 

Henlcy (E, of N:irthi[igton} F. 
Hothain B. 

Truo and Ihm rttitk'ni (01 

Aldctvjn .... F. Uj. 

< Buhun% EarliKcHuIlec). 

Blackbum . . . . ' B. g. 

Bkckslone . . . . S. S. 
%. Buller and BBChursc,^«] U. u. N. 

Buniel G. F. 

ChufduU» . . . . UP. n. 

Clwke B. u. 

S. Clive, Sir E. and uncle U. UP. 
S, Cowpcr,Earl,&brullier B. NS. 

Dampier F. B. 

Dolbcn S. B. eB. 

«. Enkine, Lord, and sc 
S. Goutd. Sir H. and 

HewiK (Lwd Lifford) . 

■. Jeffrey», Lord, and 

Trevor 



B. S. 



Wigram B. 

Wood (Lcrd Hatherley) . F. 

ifw andfnir infamUy). 

Lechmete . . . , P. u. 

Lovell pS. pA 

Nares S. B. 

Parker (F.. o/ Maeclrs- 

field)and Sir Thomas S. UP. 

Pep¥f(E.ofColH:iihom) G. g. B; ' 

Poliock aB. S. ' 

Rolfe I Lord Cronworthl 6'N. gF. 

Scarlcll ( Lord Abingei) s S. 

Spdnian F. GP. , 

Suilon(Lord Manacrs) B. N. 

Talbot, Lord . . . F. N. 






aU. 



B. N. 



:. Wilde, Lord Tni 

:. Willes. SirJ.'anJa 

Willmot P. PS. 

I. Windham, Sir W. and 

bmiher .... B.P.t;lt 






n nlalioni {or fme and man in /amäy). 



I The kinship is nckoQcd Irom Sir Satnuel Romiltjr. 

* DiltD, from the Greal Duke of Marlborongb. 

* Ditto, &nm Colcridge tlie Poet 
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3, Vii. rmch (Eni of NottioghuD), Twüden, 

■ndlCTge F. «S. (/S. ON. /«. PfK.I 

2. Herbert, n>rd Keeper, ind ton . , , . 3 S. a US. 

L Hyde. Earl ClarenJon, ind cou»o . . . sU. lUS. S. 

Law (Lord Ellenl»rough) F. »S. aB. 

(Legge ■"»■ t'iiieh- ) 

Lyllleion ' B. F. u. g. pS. 

3. Vit. 1 MoiMxeu* and 1 North {Ld-Cuilford) G. B. aS. aN. iP. NS. 5^'^ 
(North, la Motilagu.) ^^ 

S, Pmtt, EarlCikniden, indSirJ F. S. n. nS. ,^H 

Somcn, Eu-li^H/wYorke} iNS.afi/P. ^H 

Trevor. Lord g. F. S. U. GR ^M 

(Treror, MuleT of the Rolls, «r Jeffreys. ) ^H 

V«ugh»n 3 B. a N. p. ^ 

2. Yorke, Earl Hntilwicke and »on; alio, in 

pail, Earl Somcr» aS. aP. PS. 

Sevcral remarkable features in the contents o( this table 
will catch the eye at once. I will begin by shortly altuding 
to them, and will enter morc into details a little further 
on. First, it will be observed, that the Judgcs are so 
largely intcrrclated, that 109 of ihcm are grouped into 
only 85 families. Thcre are sevcntcen doublets, atnong 
the Judges, two triplets, and one quadruplem In addition 
to these, might be counted six othcr scts, consisling o( 
those whose ancestors sat on the Bench prcviously to tne 
accession of Charles IL, namcly, Bedinglicld, Forster, 
Hyde, Finch, Windhaoi, and Lytiicton. Anothcr fact to 
be observed, is the nearness of the relationships in my UsL 
The Single letters are far the most common. Also, thougb 
a man has twice as many grandfathers as fathcfs, and pro- 
bably morc than twice as many grandsons as sons, yet the 
Judgcs are found morc frequcntly to have eminent falhcrs 
than grandfathers, and eminent sons than grandsons. In 
the third degree of rclationship, the eminent kinsmcn are 
yct morc rare, although the numbcr of individuals in those 
dcgrees is incrcascd in a duplicate proporlion. VVhcn » 
judge has no more than one eminent rclation, that relatioR 

1 Tlie kiiuhip ii nckoncH from the Lord Keeper 

■ Diilo, fioni Chief Juitice Ihe fittl IJil uf Manchnlo' ; ihe two nephcwt 
«re William. Ch. B. li.. ami ihe Earl al Sandwich; Ihe Iwo gTandioni, ibe 
Enriof Hati^aiul Jainea.Ch.EE, 'Um genealocical table in Ihe Appeiulix U 
ihM cbaptcr, will GxpUin ibcae asd the other kinih^s oT Ch« Hmtagu laaUf 
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neariy always to be found in the first or second degree. 

lus in the first scction of the table, which is devotcd to 
Single relationships, though it includcs as many as thirty- 
nini: entries, there are only two among theni (viz. T 
and Lord Brougham) whose kinships extend bcyond tlie 
second degree. It is in the last section of the table, which 
treats of whole families, largely gifted with ability, that the 
distant kinships are chiefly to be found. I annex a table 
(Table II,) exlracted from the precsding one, which exhibits 
thcsc facts with great clearness. Column A contains the 
facts Just as they were obscrved, and column D shows the 
perccotag^ of Individuals, in each degree of kinship to 
ry lOO judges, who have become eminent 
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Table H, also gives materials for Judging of the com- 
parative infitiencc of the male and femalc tines, in con- 
veying ability. Thanks to my mcthod of notation, it is 
perfectly easy to separate the two lines in the way I am 
about to explain. I do not attempt to compare rcUtions 
in the first degree of kinship — namely, fathcrs with 
niothcrs, sons with daughters, or brothers with sistirs, 
liecause therc existä no criterion for a just comparison of 
the natural ability of the different sexcs. Nay. cvcn if 
there were means for testing it, the result would be falla- 
cious. A mothcr transmits masculinc peculiaritics to her 
male child, which shc docs not and cannot posscss ; and, 
stmitarly, a woman who is cndowed with fewer gifts of a 
roasculine type than her husband, may yet contributc in 
a larger degree to the masculinc intellcctual superiority 
of her son. I thercfore shift my inquiry from the ßrst, to 
the second and third degrees of kinship. As regards the 
second degree, I compare the paternal grandfather with 
the maternal, the uncle by the fathcr's side with the uncle 
by the mothcr's, the nepliew by the brotheKs sidc with the 
nephcw by the sister's, and the grandson by the son with 
ihe grandson by the daughter. On the same principlc 
t compare the kinships in the third degree : that is to 
say, the father of the fathcr's father with the father of the 
mothcr's mother, and so on. The wholc of the work is 
distinctiy exposed to view in the following compact 
table :— 

[k Till Secohd Degree. 

7 G. + 9 U -t- 14 N. + II P. K 41 kintliipi ihrough matcs. 
6 g. -t-fiiL+iii.-f5p. »19 „ „ fcmftien. 

IK TKK THIKO DEUkEE. 

iGF. + t GE -I- iV^. + 7NS. + iPS. = i9kiDihiii«throi4hin 
O/T. + o^ + I «S. + o «S. + O/S. - I „ 

Total, 60 thrangh mato, xo ihraugh fcnules. 
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The numbers are too small to warrant any very dedded 
coitclu^ion ; but they go far to prove thal the female in- 
fluence is inferior to that of the male in conveying ability. 
It must, however, be observed, that the diffcrcnce between 
ihe totals in the second degree is chiefly due to the 
nephews — a relatJonship difficult to trace on the female 
side, because, as a matter of fact, biographers do not spealc 
fully of the descendants of the sisters of their hero as 
»f those of his brothers. As regards the third degree. the 

-relationsliips on the female side are much more difficult to 
ferret out than thosc on the male, and I have no doubt 
I have omitted many of them. In my earlier attempts, 
the balance stood still more heavily against the female 
side, and it has been rcduced exactiy in proportion to the 
number of times I have revised my data. Consequently, 
though I first suspccted a large residuum against the 
female line, I think there is reason to believe the influ- 
ence of femaics but little inferior to that of males, in 

Afiinsmitting judicial ability. 

f It is, of course, a grief to me, in writing this book, that 
circumstances make it impossible to estimate the influence 
of the individual peculiarities of tlie mother — for good or 
for bad— upon her offspring. They appear to me, für the 
rcasons stated, to be as important Clements in the inquiry 
as those of the father, and yet I am obliged to completely 
ignore them in a large majority of instances, on account of 
the lack of reliable Information. Nevertheless, I have nume- 
rous arguments left to prove that genius is hereditary. 

Before going further, I must entreat my readers to 
abandon an objection which very likely may present itself 
to their minds, and which I can easily show to be untenabic. 
People who do not realize the nature of my argumenta 
have constantly spoken to me to this effect : " It is of no use 
your quoting successes unless you take failures into equal 

'«ccount Eminent nien may have eminent rclations, but 
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they also have vcry many who are otdinary, or even stup!^ 
and there are not a few who are either cccentric or down- 
right mad." I perfectly allow all this, but it docs not in 
the least affect the cogency of my argumenta. 1 f a man 
brecds from streng, well-shaped dogs, but of mixed pedigrcc, 
the puppics will be sometimes, but rarely, the cquals of 
their parents. They will conimonly be of a mongrel, 
npndescript type, because angestral peculiarities are apt lo 
p out in the oüTspring. Yct notwithstanding all this, it ts 
f to develop the desirable characteristics of individual 
into the assurcd heirloom of a new breed. The 
brceder sclccts the puppies that most nearly approach the 
wished-for type, generation after generation, untU they 
have 00 ancestor, within many degrces, that has objcction- 
able peculiarities. So it is with nicn and women. Because 
one or both of a child's parents are abic. it does not in the 
least follow as a matter of necessity, but onty as one of 
mndcratcly unfavourable odds, that the child will be ablc 
also. He inherits an extraordinary mixture of qualities 
displaycd in his grandparents, grcat-grand parents, and 
more remote ancestors, as well as from thosc of his fathcr 
and mother. The most illustrious and so-cal!ed "well- 
brcd" familics of the human race, are uttcr mongrels as 
regards thcir natural gifts of intcllect and disposiiion. 

What I profess to provc is this; that if two children are 
takcn, of whom one has a parcnt exceptionaily gifted in 
a high dcgrce — say as one in 4,000, or as one in a mülion — 
and the other has not, the former child has an enormously 
greater chancc of turning out to be gifled in a high dcgrce, 
than the other. Also, I arguc that, as a new racc can be 
obtaincd in animals and plants, and can be raised to so 
great a dcgrce of purity that it will maintain itscif, with 
moderatc carc in prevcntirg the more faulty membcrs of 
the flock froni brecding, so a race of gifted mcn mtght be 
obtaincd, undcr cxactiy similar conditions. 
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\ must apolo^ze for antidpating. in thls olT-hand and 
imperfect maiiner, the subject of a futiirc chapttr by 
tlicse few remarks; but I am really obliged to do so, 
kuowing from experience how pcrtinadously strangers to 
reasoning by whidi the laws of heredity are cstablished, 
indined to prejudge my conclusions, by blindly jn- 

iting that the objection to which I have referred has 
overbcaring weight, 

I will now proceed with an examination of what may be 
learnt from the relationships of the Judges. First, I would 
ask, are the abier judges inore rieh in eminent relations 
than those who are less able ? There are two ways of 
iwering tiiis question : tlic one is to examine into the 

lationships of the law lords as compared with that of 
puisne judges, or of the chancellors compared with ■ 
that of the judges generally ; and the other is to deterniine 
whcther or no the persons whose names are entered in the 
third column of Table I. are above the average of judges 
in respcct to abilLty. Here are a fewbf the Lord Chan- 
cellors. Thcre are only 30 of those hJgli legal officers 
within the limits of my inquiry, yet 24 of these have 
eminent relations ; whereas out of the (;86 — 30 or) 256 
other judges, only (i 14 — 24 or) 90 have eminent relations. 
There are therefore 80 per cent. of the chancellors, as 
compared to 36 per cenL of the rest of the judges, that 
have eminent relations. The proportion would have been 
greater If I had compared the chancellors, or the chan- 
cellors and the other law lords, with the puisne judges. 

The other tost I proposed, is equally satisfaclory. There 
can be no doubt of the exceptionally eminent ability of 
the men wiiose names appear in the third column. To 
those who object to my conclusion because Lord Chan- 
cellors have more opportunities of ihrusting relatives, by 
jobbery, into cminence than are possessed by the otlier 
Iges, I can do no more than refer thcm to what I have 
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already said about reputation being a lest of ability, and 
by giving a short list of the more remarkable cases o( 
relations to the Lord Chanceliors, which I think will 
adequately meet their objecdon. They are — 

I. Earl Bathurst and his daughter's son, the famous 
judgc, Sir F. Buller. 2. Earl Camden and his fathcr, 
Chief Justice Pratt. 3. Earl Clarendon and the remark- 
able family of Hyde, in which wcre two uncles and one 
Cousin, all English judges, besides one Welsh judgc, and 
many othcr men of distinction. 4. Earl Cowper, his 
brother the judge, and his great-nephew the poet. 5. Earl 
Eldon and his brother Lord StowelL 6. Lord Erskinc, his 
eminent legal brother the Lord Advocate of Scotland, and 
his son the judge. 7. Earl Nottingham and the most re- 
markable family of Finch. 8, 9, 10. Earl Hardwicke and 
bis son, also a Lord Chancellor, who died suddenly, and 
that son's great-unclc, Lord Somers, also a Lord Chancellor. 
I (. Lord Herbert, his son a judgc, his cousins Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury and George the poet and divin e. I2. Lord 
King and his uncle, John Locke the philosopher. 13. The 
infamous but most able Lord Jeffreys had a Cousin just 
likc him, namely, Sir J. Trevor, Master of the Rolls. 
14. Lord Guilford is member of a family to which I siraply 
despair of doing justice, for it is linked with connexions 
of such marvellous ability, judicial and statesmanlikc, as 
to deserve a small volume to dcscribe it. Il contains thirty 
first-class men in near kinshlp, including Montagus, Sydneys, 
Herberts, Dudicys, and others. 15. Lord Truro had two 
■bic legal brothers, one of whom was Chief Justice at the 
Cape of Good Hopc ; and his ncphew is an English judge, 
rcccntly crcatcd Lord Pcnzance. I will hcre mcntion Lord 
Lytticton, Lord Keeper of Charles I., although many 
Diembcrs of his most remarkable family do not fall within 
my limits. His father, the Chief Justice of North Wales, 
marricd a lady. the daughter of Sir J. Walter, the Chief 
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Justice of South Wales, and also sister of an EnglisH | 
judge. Shc bore him Lord Keeper Lyttleton, also Sir \ 
Timothy, a judge. Lord LytUetoo's daughter's son (she j 
marricd a cousin) was Sir T. Lyttleton, the Speaker of the I 
House of Commons, 

There is. therefore, abundant reason to conclude that the I 
kinsmen of Lord Chanccllors are far richer in natural gifta 
than thosc of the other judgcs, 

I will now take another test of the existence of here- 
dttary abihty. It is a comparison of the number of entries 
in the columns of Table I. Supposing that natural gills 
were due to mere accident, unconnected with parentage, 
then the entries would be distributed in accordance with 
the law that govems the distribution of accidents. If it 
bc a hundred to one against some member of any faniily, 
within given limits of kinship, drawing a lottery prize, it 
would be a mitlion to one against three members of the 
same famlly doing so {neariy, but not exactly, becausc the 
sizc of the family is limited), and a mitlion millions to one 
against six members doing so. Therefore, if natural gifts 
were due to mere accident, the first column of Table I, 
would havc bcen enormously longer than the sccond column, 
and the second column enormously longer than the third ; 
but they are not so. There are ncarly as many cases of 
two or thrce eminent relations as of one eminent relatioii ; 
and as a set off against the thirty-nine cases that appear in 
the first column, there are no less than tifteen cases in 
the third. 

It is therefore clear that ability is not distributed at hap- 
hazard, but that it clings to certain families. 

Wc will proceed to a third tesL 

If genius be hereditary, as I assert it to be, the charac- 
tcristics that mark a judge ought to be frcquently trans- 
mitted to his descendants. The majority of judgcs bclong 
to a strongly-marked type. They are not men wbo are 
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carricd away by sentiment, who love seclusion and dream^ 
but thcy are prominent niembers of a very diflerent class, 
one that Engüshincn are espedally prone to honour for at 
Icast the six lawful days of ihe week. I mean that thcy 
are vigorous, shrewd, practical, hclpful men ; glorying ia 
the rough-and-tumble of public life, tough in Constitution 
and streng in digestion, valuing what money brings, 
aiming at position and influencc, and desiring to found 
families. The vigour of a judge is testitied by the fact 
that the average age of thcir appointmcnt in the last 
three reigns has been fifty-scven. The labour and respon- 
sibility of the oiEce seeni enormous to iookers-on, yet 
thcse elderly men continue working with easc for many 
more years ; their average age of death is sevcnty-five, 
and they commonly die in hamess. Now are thesc 
remarkable gifts and peculiarities inhcrited by thcir sons? 
Do the judgcs often have sons who succeed in the same 
carcer, where i^uccess would have been impossible if they 
had not been gifted with the special quallties of their 
fathers ? The best answer is a list of names. They will 
be of niuch interest to legal readers ; others can glance 
them over, and go on to the result^. 



JUDGES OF ENGLAND, AND OTHER HIGH LEGAL OFFICERS 
BETWEEN 1660 AND 1865. V/HO WERE, OR ARE, RELATED. 

I mark thint mm wiih mn uteriikf*) irhcre both reUlioiu ire EnglishJndgBk 



FATHERS. 
'Aikri^ Sb Edwud, BE (Cbu 11) 
AlkrH, Sh Richud. CJibJ J«i S. WhIb. 



(Sit Kobiin, Oür Jn«. CR 
(SirEd-ard, B.E.(J<H..1I.) 
'IrEdwud, B.E. Kluu II.) 
•BmBHBa, »' rnncu. Mucf K B (Chu.t.)l Sir Fiandi, BE ((.liu. IL) 
C«hn)ct.SB;cA«, Ju« QB.(Vici| Sir Jr*i. Dnl*. SolitG» 

Delba.SirW«L, Jui. K K (Will, III) S« Gilben, Juo. (^ P. Inlud 1 

•EnklM. T.; er. Lad Er^uK ; Lonl Chu. Hoti. SiiThonu. Jim. CP. (Vkl) ' 
•em.5^SuuiEl. Jutt K-B. (Will. IIL) Sir Rohm. Cliirf Jiui C P- [Cw. B" ' 

> 1 cminl the blhcn of the judec« oF Charle* IL ticcauie Ih« ji 
the pm«nl tse» irc too taaag to hkre jcdsc* fot vxst. 
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SONS. 



^^P ?laAnnei<e, LCK; cr.E.ofNotibiilum. Ilineage. Sdüc-Gcd.: ct. Eirl Arletfiird. 

Ttndt, Sir HcBoct, Kecardcr of Landen. Hennge, Ld. Oiin.^ et E, sf Notlinghua . 

•Fonm.Si.JanjH, Jmt CP.|CIbi.I,| Sir Roben, Chief Ju« KB. ICh«. II.) 

Cuney, Sit jDhs, RE. [V[<1.) Rt Mon.ßuiullGuineT.ItecaidttorLraHlim 

■Herben, Sii Edw , Lord Kcrper. (Chai It ) Sit Edwird, Chief Jux. K.B. (Ju IL] 

Bnrill, Jimes; s. La LilTnrd: Juu. K.B. JaKpli, JuH, K.B. Iieltnd. 

J=™. , Chief Jon. of OiMiet. Sir John, Chief Ju.t, C.P. IVict.] 

Ln, Bdir.:cr. Ld. Elleiibi>roiithi Ch. K.B. Chu. Ewin, M. P„ Recordrr of LoDdaa 

*Pnn, Sä Jatm, Chief Jiut. KL B (Ceio. II.J Earl Cunden, Lord Chine. (Cea. 111.1 

•ftimsd. K( Tlomai. Juit. CB. Raben : cr.U.Raymaad ; Ch-K.B. [GealL 

KoBiKy, Sir Sini«r, SoUc-Cen. Cr. Lord ttoniUy, Mjuter ai Rotll. (Vii±] 

»*WniH. Sir Jeho. Oiicf Just. C.P. (Gco. IIl.) Sir Edward. JuH. K.E ICen. Itt.) 

Warint. nOip, Ld. Chuc: er. E. Hardwicke. Hon. Qurtei, Loid C3uiic (Ceo. IIL) 



BROTHERS. 
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. I, Sir Roben. Chief C.P. IWill 111.) Sir Edwutd, KE. (J» 11.) 

*Cavp«, Wm.; er. Eirl Co^per: Ld. Oiuc Sir Spencer, Jnil. C P. |Gca. II.) 

Enkioe, T.; er. Lord EnWne : Lord Ounc Henry, iwi« Lord Advooie. ScMlud. 

n-t. <;i,B»h« rT.i,f r n fn,,. iii t Sir Frederick, a Judge inS. Wila. 

arita, Sir Robert. Chief K.B.(Ch»l 11.) 1j,^p. of Admirally. 

■.SirWIlliim. Oüef K.B-tr^D. IL] Ceeise, Dcui of Areh», &c 

- e, Lerd, Lotd Keeper. {Cluu. L; SirTimolhy, B.E. |Chas. IL] 

B'Mjnh. F. ; er. Eari i>f Cuilüiid ; I»rd Chane Nager, Atloniey-GeD. >o Qaecn. 

TVtilbek. Sir F. Chief B.E. (Vi«.) Sir David, Chief Jut. Bombar. 

, Sir Lynlelon, Ju«. K.B. (Gea. I.]' Sir Thonm, Ju«. K.B. |0eo, L) 

LSaulen.SirJ.ici Ld. Abinger ; Ch. B. E. Sir Wm. Ch. Ju«. Jamaiea. 

r Scott, Joha: CT. Earlol' Eldon: Lord Chine. William 1 er. Lord Slawell ; Judge Adn. 

A 'WM*. T.; er. Lord Trui« : Lord Chtac. Sir . Ol Jus. Cape ol Good Hope. 

P-*Wriihui, SirHufh. B.E. (Chat. IL) SirWidham, B.E.(Chai. IL) 



L) Sir J. Tiacy (auurned Dame 
CumiorRE. (Ceo-III.) 

BsriKt, , ScDUh Judge ; Lord Cnunoad. Sir Thornns Buinei, Ju«. C P. 

•GoeW, Sir Henry, JuH. Q.B. (Anne.) Sir Henry Gould, J«.L C.P.(Geo.nL) 

Jeflren . J"J«« " N. Wjüet Jeffreyi, Loid, Lord Chant (Ja.. IL) 

ruKh, H. Solic-Cen.: er. E. Ayieilord. Han. R LcRe, B.E. IGeo. IL) 

Wahn, »r E. Chief J.^t S. Walei Lfltlelon, Sir T. B.E, (Chai. II 1 

'Urnlh, Sir R. Oiief K.B. IChai I.) Veraey. Hon. Sir J. Mauer iTKolh. 



Out of thc 286 Judges, niore than one in every nine of 
them have been either father, son, or brother to another 
judge, and the othcr high legal relationships have beea 
even more numerous. There cannot, then, remain a doubt 
but that thc peculiar type of abiltty that is necessary to 
a judge is often transmitted by descenL 

Thc readcr must giiard himself against the supposition, 
that bccause ihe Judges have so many legal relations, 
therefore tlicy have fcw other relations of erainence in 
.Otbcr waltcs of lifc A long list might bc made out of 
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those who had bishops and archbishops for kinsmcn. No 
less than ten judges — of whom one, Sir Robert Hydc, 
appeared in the previous list — have a bishop or an ardi- 
bishop for a brother. Of these, Sir William Dolben was 
brother to one Archbishop of York and son of the sistcr 
of anotlier, namely of John Williams, who was also the 
Lord Keeper to Jamca I. Therc are cases of Poet-relations, 
as Cowper, Coleridge, Milton, Sir Thomas Overbury, and 
Waller, There are numTous relatives who are novelists, 
physicians, admirals, and generals. My lists of kinsmen 
at tlic end of ihis chapter are very briefly treated, but 
they include the names of many great men, whose dceds 
have fiUed large volumes. It is one of my most serious 
drawbacks in writing Ulis book, to feel that names, which 
never now present themselvea to my eye without asso- 
ciations of rcspcct and rcverence, for the great qualtties 
of tliose who bore them, are likely to be insignificant and 
meaningless to the eyes of most of my readers — indccd 
to all of those who have never had occasion to busy them- 
sclves with their historj-, I know how great was my own 
ignorance of the character of the great men of previous 
gcncrations, before I occupied myself with biographies, and 
I thcreforc reasonably suspect that many of my readers 
will be no better informed about tlicm thdn I was myself. 
A collection of men that I have learncd to look upon as 
an august Valhalla, is likely to bc r<^arded, by those who 
are strangers to the facts of biographical history, as an 
asscmblage of merc respectabililics. 

The names of North and Montagu, among the Judges, 
introduce us to a remarkable brced of eminent men, sct 
forth at length in the gcnealogical tree of the Montagu^ 
and again in that of the Sydneys (sec the chapter on 
" LITERARY Men "), to whosc natural history — if the ex- 
pression bc permittcd — a fcw pages may be proütably 
usigned There U bArdly a tume in those pedigrces 
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which is not more than ordinarily eminent: man/ arQ.4 
illustrious. They are closely tied together in their kin- 
ship, and they exlcnd through ten gencrations. The 
main rtxits of this diffused ability lie in the families of 
Sydney and Montagu, and, in a lesser degree, in that 

I of North. 

I The Sydney blood — I mean that of the descendants I 
of Sir William Sydney and bis wife — had extraordinaiy 
influence in two diflerent combinations. First with the 
Dudleys, producing in the first generation, Sir Philip 
Sydney and his eminent brother and sistcr ; in the second 
generation, at least one eminent man; and in the third 
generation, Algernon Sydney, with his able brother and 
much be-praised sister. The second combination of the ■ 
Sydney blood was with the Harringtons, producing in the I 
first generation a literary peer, and Elizabeth tlie motlier ] 
of the large and most rcmarkable family that forms the I 
Chief feature in my genealogical table. 

The Montagu blood, as rcpresented by Sir Edward, who 
dicd in the Tower, 1644, is derived from three distinct 
sources, His great-grandfather (^F.) was Sir John Fin 
nicux, Chief Justice of the King's Bench ; his grandfather 
(g.) was John Roper. Attorney-Gencral to Henry VHI. ; 
and his fathcr^by far the most eminent of the three — 
was Sir Edward Montagu, Chief Justice of the King'a 
Bench. Sir Edward Montagu, son of the Chief Justice, 
married Ehzabeth Harrington, of whom I have just 
spokcn, and had a larg;e family, who in themselves and | 
in their descendants bccame most remarkable. To men- 
tion only the titles they won : in the first generation they 
obtained two peerages, tlie earldom of Manchester and 
the barony of Montagu ; in the second they obtained two 
more, the earidom of Sandwich and the barony of Capcl ; 
in the third five more, the dukedom of Montagu, carl- 
doms of Halifax and of Essex, the barony of Guilford, 
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l a new barony of Capcl {second creation) ; in tlie 
fourtb onc more, thc duWedom of Manchester (thc Premier 
in 1701) ; in thc fifth one more, the earldom of Guilford, 
The second Earl of Guilford, the Premier of George III. 
(best knowo as Lord North), was in the sixth generation. 

It is whoUy impossJble for me to describe the charac- 
tcristics of all thc individuaU who are jotted down in 
my geneal<^cal trec. I could not do it without giving a 
vast deal more room than I can spare. But this much 
I can do, and öught to do ; namely, to take those who 
are most doscly linked with the Judges, and to show that 
thcy possessed Sterling ability, and did not hold their 
high positions by mere jobbcry. nor obtain their reputa- 
tions through the accidcnt of birth or circumstances. I 
will gladly undertake to show thJs, although it happens 
in thc prcsent instance to put my cause in a pecuüarly 
disadvantageous light, because Francis North, the Lord 
Keeper, thc ürst Baron Guilford, is tlie man of all others, 
in that high position (identical, or nearly so, with that 
of a Lord Chancellor). whom modern authorities vie in 
disparaging and condemning. Tliose who oppose my 
theories might say, the case of North being Lord Keeper 
shows it is impossible to trust official rank as a criterion 
of ability ; he was promoted by jobbery, and jobbed 
whcn he was promoted ; he inherited family tnßuence, 
not natural intcUectual gifts : and the same may be said 
of all the membcrs of this or of any other pedigree. As 
I implied before, therc is enough trulh in this objection 
to make it impossible to meet it by a flat contradiction, 
based on a piain and simple Statement. It is necessary 
to analysc characters, and to go a Httle into detail. I 
will do this, and when it is concluded I believe many of 
my readers will better appreciatc than they did before, 
how largely natural intcUectual gifts are the birthright of 
some familics. 
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Francis North, the Lord Keeper, was one of a family of 
6ve brothers and one sister. The livcs of three of the 
brothers are famÜiarly known to us through the charming 
blographies written by another brother, Roger North. Their 
Position in the Montagu family is easily discovered by 
means of the genealogical tree. They fall in the third of 
Üiose generations I have just described — the oiic in which 
the family gained one dukedom, two earldoms, and two 
baronies. Their father was of a literary stock, continued 
backwards In one line diiring no less than five generations, 
The first Lord North was an eminent lawyer in the tinie 
of Queen Elizabeth, and his son — an able man and an 
ambassador — married the daughter of Lord Chancellor 
Rieh. His son again — who did not live to enj'oy the 
peerage — married the daughter of a Master of the Court 
of Requests, and his great-greaf-grandsons — the inter- 
mediate links being more or less distinguished, but of 
whose marriages I know little — were tlie brothers North, 
of whom I am about to speak. 

The father of thcse brothers was the fourth Baron North. 
Hc was a Hterary man, and, among other matters, wrote 
the life of the founder of his family. He was an " eco- 
nomical" man. and "exquisitely virtuous and sober in 
bis person." The style of his writings was not so bright 
as that of his father, the second baron, who was described 
as füll of spirit and flame, and who was an author both 
in prose and verse ; his poems were praised by Walpole. 
The mother of the brothers, naniely, Anne Montagu, is 
described by her son as 3 compendium of charity and 
wisdom. I Buspect it was from the fourth Baron North that 
the disagrceable qualities in three of the brothers North 
were derivcd — such as the priggishness of the Lord Keeper, 
and that curious saving. mercantüe spirit that appeared 
under difiercnt forms in the Lord Keeper, the Finan- 
der, and the Master of Trinity College I cannot avoid 
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aliuding to these quaütics, Tor they are prominent fcatitl 
in their characicrs, and find a Urgc place in their t 
graphies. 

In speaking of thc Lord Keeper, I thiok I had bcttcr 
begia with the cvil part of Iiis charactcr, Whcn that has 
bcen admitted and done witli, the rcst of my task will be 
pleasant and interesting. In short, the Lord Keeper U 
mercilessly handlcd in respect to his public charactcr. 
Lord Campbell calls Iiim the most odious man that ever 
hcld the Great Seal, and says that throughout his whole life 
he scught and obtaincd advancement by the mcancst art& 
Bishop Bumet calla him crafty and designing. Lord 
Macaulay accuses him of selfishness, cowardice, and mean- 
ness. I have heard of no writer who conimends his public 
character except his brother, who was tendcrly attached to 
him. I should say, that even Lord Campbell acknowledges 
the Lord Keeper to have been extremcly amiablc in all bis 
domestic relations, and that nothing can be morc toiiching 
than the account we have of the warm and stcady affec- 
tion between him and his brother, who survivcd to be his 
biographer. I am, however, no furthcr concerned with 
the Lord Kccpcr's public character than to show that, 
notwithstanding his most unworthy acts to obtain advancc- 
ment. and notwithstanding he had relatives in high oßiccs 
to help him, his own abitity and that of his brothers were 
truly remarkable. 

Bishop Bumet says of him that he had not thc viitues 
of his prcdcccssor (Lord Nottingham), but he had parts 
far bej'ond him, However, Lord Campbell dis-scnts from 
thts, and rcmarks that " a Nottingham docs not arise above 
oncc in a Century." (I will here beg the readcr not to 
bc unmindfu] of the marvellous hcreditary gifts of the 
Nottingham or Finch family.) Macaulay says his in- 
tellect was clcar, his industry grcal, his proficicncy in 
letters and science rcspcctable, and bis legal leaming more 
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than respcctable. His brother Roger writes thus of the 
Lord Keeper's youth : — 

" It was Singular and remarkable in him that, together 
with the study of the law, which is thought ordinarÜy to 
devour the whole studious time of a young gcntlcman, he 
continued to pursue his inquiries into all ingenious arts, 
history. humanity, and languages ; whereby he became not 
only a good lawyer, but a good historian, politician, mathe- 
matidan, natural philosopher, and, I must add, musiciaa 
in perfection." 

The Hon. Sir Dudley North, his youngcr brother, was 
a man of exceedingly high abiiities and vigour. He went 
as a youth to Smyrna, where his good works are not 
yet forgotten, and where he made a lai^e fortune ; then, 
rctuming to England, he became at oncc a man of the 
highest note in Parliament as a financier, There was 
an unpleasant side to his character whcn young, but he 
overmastered and outgrew it. Namely, he first showed a 
Strange bent to traffic when at school ; afterwards he 
chested sadly, and got into debts ; then hc cheatcd his 
parents to pay the debts. At last he made a vigorous 
effort, and wholly reformed himself, so that his brother 
concludes his biography in this way : — 

"If I may be so free as to give my thoughts of his 
morals, I must allow that, as to all the mcrcantilc arts and 
stratagems of trade which could be used to gct money 
from those he dealt with, I believe he was no niggard ; but 
as for falsitics . . . hc was as clcar as any man living." 

It scems, from the same authorily, that he was a very 
forward, lively, and beautiful child. At school he dld not 
gct on so well wilh his books, as he had an excessive desire 
for action ; still, his ability was such that a little application 
W'cnt a long way with him, and in the end he came out 
a moderate scholar. He was a great swimmer, and could 
live in the water for a whole aftemoon, (I mention tbi^ 
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bccause I shall hereafter have occasion to spcak of pbysical 
gifts not unfrcqucntly accompanying intellcctual oncs.) He 
somt-timcs left bis clothes in chai^e of a portcr bclow 
London Bridge, then ran nakcd upon the mud-shorc of the 
Thamcs up almost as high as Chclsea, for ihe pleasure of 
swimming down to his clothes with the tide, and he lovcd 
to cnd by shooting the cascade bencath old London Bridge. 
I often marvcl at bis fcat, when I bappen to bc on the 
river in a steanier. 

I will now quote Macautay's dcscripdon of bis fiist 
appearance, in his after life, on tbc stage of English 
politicä. Speaking, in his " History of England," of the 
period immcdiateiy following the accession of James II., 
Macaulay says — 

" The pcrson on whom devolvcd the task of dcvising 
ways and mcans was Sir Dudicy North, younger brothcr 
of the Lord Keeper. Dudley North was one of the ablest 
men of his time. He had carly in life been sent to the 
Lcvant, where he had long been cngaged in mercantile 
pursuits. Most men would, in such a Situation, have 
allowed tbeir faculties to rust ; for at Smyrna and Con- 
stantinople there wcre few books and few intelligent 
companions. But the young factor had one of thosc 
vigorous understandings whicb are indcpendcnt of extemal 
aids. In his solitude he mcditated deeply on the philo- 
sophy of trade, and thought out, by degrccs, a complete 
and admirablc theory — substantially the samc with that 
which a hundred years later was expoiinded by Adam 
Smith." North was brought into Parliamcnt for Banbury ; 
and, though a ncw membcr, was the person on whom the 
Lord Trcasurer chicfly relied for the conduct of financial 
busincss in the Lower House. ■' North's rcady wit and 
pcrfcct Icnowledge of trade prevailcd, both in the Treasury 
and the Parliament, against all Opposition. The old memben 
wcre amazed at seeing a man who had not been a fortnight 
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in thc House, and whosc lifc had beeii chiefly passed in 
forcign countries, assume with confidence, and dischai^e 
with ability. all the functions of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer." He was forty-four years old at the time. 

Roger North describes the financial theories of bis 
brother, thus; "One is, that trade is not distributcd, as 
govcmment, by nations and kingdoms, but is one through- 
out the whole world; as the main sea, which cannot be 
emptied or replenished in one part, but the whole more or 
less will be affected." Another was "conceming money ; 
that no nation could want money (specie), and they would 
not abound in it. . . . For if a people want money, they 
will give a price for it ; and then merchants, for gain, 
bring it and lay it down before them." 

Roger North, speaking of Sir Dudley and of the Lord 
Keeper, says : " These brothers Uved with extreme satis- 
faction in each other's society ; for both had the skill and 
knowledge of the world, as to all aßairs relalJng to their 
Beveral professions, in perfection, and each was an Indies 
to the other, producing always the richcst novelties, of 
which the best understandings are grcedy." 

The Hon. Dr. John North, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, differed in some respects from his brothers, 
and resembled them in others : — 

" Whcn he was very young, and also as he grew up, he 
was of a nice and tender Constitution — not so vigorous and 
athletic as raost of his brothers were." " His temper was 
always reserved and studious. . . . If anything so carly 
seemed amiss in him, it was a non-natural gravity, which 
in youths is seldom a good sign, for it argues imbecility 
of body and mind, or both ; but his lay wholly in the 
former, for his mental capacity was vigorous, as nonc 
more." 

Thus he became dcvoted to study, and the whole of his 
expenditure went to books ; in other respects he was penu- 
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rious and hoardhig. Consequently, as bis brother SAya^ 
" he was oyer-much addicted to thinking, or eise he pcr- 
formed it with more labour and intenscncss than othcr men 
ordinarily do. . . . He was, in a word, the most intense and 
passionate thinker that evcr lived, and was in bis right 
mind." This ruincd his hcalth. " His flcsh was strangdy 
flaccid and soft; his going wcak and shuffling.oftcncrossing 
his legs as if he wcre tipsy; his siecp seldom or never easy, 
but interrupted with unquiet and painful dreams — the re- 
poses he had were short and by snatchcs ; his active spirit 
had rarely any sctt lerne nt or rest" 

It is evident that he played foolish tricks with bis brain, 
and the result was that he had a stroke, and utterly brokc 
up, decaying more and more in mind and body until death 
relieved him, aet. 38. 

Tbere is no doubt that Dr. John North deserved more 
reputation than he has obtaincd, partly owing to his carly 
deatb, and partly to his excceding sensitivcncss in respcct 
to posthumous critidsm. He Icft peremptory Orders that 
all his MSS. should be burnt. He appears to have bccn 
especially skiUed in Greek and Hcbrew scholarship. 

The Lord Keeper and the Master of Trinity resembled 
each othcr in their painfully shy dispositions and studious 
tastes. The curious moncy-saving propensities were 
common to all thrce brothcrs. The indolent habits of the 
Master of Trinity were shared by Sir Dudley aftcr his 
rctum from England, who would take no exercise what- 
ever, but sat all day either at homc, or eise stecring a little 
sailing-vcsscl on the Thames. The Lord Keeper was 
always fanciful about his Jiealth. 

Tlic Hon. Mary North, afterwards Lady Spring, was the 
sistcr of thcse brothcrs, and no Icss giflcd than thcy. 
Roger. North says— 

" Bcsidcs the advantage of her pcrson, she had a supcrior 
wit, prodigious memory, and was most agreeable in ( 
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reisation." She used to rehearse "byheart prolix r 
with the substance of speeches and letters, as well as pas- 
sages ; and this wlth liltle or no hesitation, but in a continual 
series of discourse^the very mcmory of which is to me at 
tbis day very wonderful." 

She died not long after the birth of her first child, and 
the child died not long after her. 

Rt^er North, the biographer of his brothers, from whom 
I have quoted so much, was the author of other works, and 
among them is a memoir on Music, showing that he shared 
the musical faculty that was strongly devcloped in the 
Lord Keeper. Little is known of his private lifc. He was 
Attomey-Gencral to the consort of James II. There can 
be no doubt as to his abilitics. The " Lives of the Norths" 
is 3 work of no ordinary writer. It is füll of touchcs of 
genius and shrewd perception of character. Roger North 
seems to have been a most loving and loveable man, 

Charles, the fifth Lord North, was the eldest of the 
family, and succeeded to the title ; but he did not, so far 
as I am aware, show signs of genius. However, he had 
a daughter whose literary tastes were curiously similar to 
those of her uncle, Dr. John. She was Dudleya North, 
who, in the words of Roger, " emaciated herseif with study, 
whercby she had made familiär to her not only the Greek 
and Latin, but the Oriental languages." She died early, 
having coUected a choice library of Oriental works. 

I will conclude this description of the family with a 
characteristicaliy quaint piece of their biographer's preface: 
" Really, the case is mcmorable for the happy circumstance 
of a Sock so numerous and ditfused as this of the last 
Dudlcy Lord North's was, and no one scabby shcep in iL" 

The nearest coUateral rclation of the North family by 
the Montagu side is Charles Hatton, their first cousin. 
He is alluded to three times in Roger North's " Lives," 
each Urne with the same epithet — " the incomparable 
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Charles Hatton." Why hc was so distinguished thcre is 
no informatton, but it is rcasonable to accept Roger North' 
cstimate of his merits, so far as to classify him among 
gifted members of the Montagu faniily. 

I will mention only four more of thc kinsmen of 
Norths. The first is thcir great-unde. Sir Henry Montagüi 
Chief Justice of the King's Bcnch, and creatcd Earl of 
Manchester, who was grandfather to James Montagu, Ch. 
R E. (Geo. III.), and unclc of Wilham, Ch. B. E. (Jas. II.), 
botli of whom arc includcd in my list. Lord Clarendon 
says of Sir Henry, that he was "a man of great industiy 
and sagacity in busincss, which he deiightcd in exceedingly; 
and preservcd so great a vigour of mind, even to his dcath, 
that some who had known him in his youngcr years 
did believe him to have much quicker parts in his agff 
tban beforc," 

The second Earl of Manchester, gN. to the Norths, was 
the Baron Kimbolton, of Marston Moor, and, as Lord 
Campbell says, '■ one of the niost distinguished men who 
appcared in the most interesting period of our history; 
having, as Lord Kimbolton, vindicated the IJberties of bis 
country in the Senate, as Earl of Manchester in the üeld, 
and having afterwards mainly 'contributcd to the sup- 
pression of anarchy by the restoration of tlic royal line." 

The first Earl of Sandwich, also gN. to the Norths, was 
the gallant High Admiral of England in the timc of 
Charles II. He began life as a soldier, when only eightecn 
years of age, with a Parliamcnlaiy rejjiment that hc himsclf 
had raised ; and he ended it in a naval battlc against the 
Dutcli in Southwold Bay. He also translated a Spanish 
work on Metallurgy. I do not know that the book is of 
any value, but the fact is wortby of notice as sbowing that 
be was more tlian a mcrc soldier or sailor. 

The last of the eminent rclations of the Norths of whom 
t shall spcak at Icngth, was the grcat-grandson of ths 
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ddest brother, who became the famous Premier — tlie Lord 
North — of thc time of the American was, Lord Brougham 
«ays that all con temporär! es agree in represcntiiig bis talents 
as having shone with a great and steady lustr^ during that 
singularly trying period. He speaks of a wit that nevcr 
fiiled him, and a suavity of teniper that could never be 
nifHcd, as peculiar quallties in which he, and indeed all his 
family fliis immediate family), excelled most other men. 
The admtrable description of Lord North by his daughtcr, 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay, that is appended to his bio- 
graphy by Lord Brougham, is sufficient proof ofthat lady's 
bigh ability. 

There is yet jnotlier great legal family, related to the 
Norths, whose place in the pcdigree I do not know : it is 
that of thc Hydes, and includes the illustrious first Earl 
of Clarendon. It appears that the Lord Chief Justice 
Hyde used to take kindly notice of the Lord Keeper, 
Francis North, when a young rising barrister, and alludc 
to bis kinship, and call bim " cousin." 

It is want of space, not want of material, that compels 
me to conclude the description of the able relatives of the 
Norths and Montagus. But I am surc I have said enough 
to prove the assertion with which I prefaced it, that natural 
gifts of an exceedingly high order were inherited by a 
very large number of the members of the family, and that 
thesc owed thclr reputations to their abilities, and not to 
family supporL 

Another test of the truth of the hereditary character of 
ability is to sce whether the ncar relations of very eminent 
men are morc frequently eminent than those who are 
morc remote. Table 11. (p- 61) answers this question with 
great distinctncss in the way I have already explained. 
It shows that the near relations of the Judgcs are far 
richer in ability than tJie more remote — so much so, that 
the fact of bcing bom in the fourth degree of relationship 
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i& a[ no sensible benefit at all. Tbc data from which 
I obtamed column C of that table are as follow : — I find 
that 23 of thc Judges are reported to havc had "laig* 
families," say consisting of four adult sons in cach ; 1 1 
are simply described as having " issue," say at thc rate of 
I^ sons each ; and that the number of the sons of othcrs 
are speciüed as amounting betwcen them to 186; forming 
thus far a total of 294. In addition to these, therc are 
9 reported marriages of judges in which no atlusion is 
made to childrcn, and there are 31 judges in respect to 
whom nothing is said about marriage at all. I think we 
are fairly justificd, from these data, in concluding that 
each judge is father, on an average, to not less than one 
son who Hves to an agc at which he might have distin- 
guished himself, if he had tlie ability to do so. I also 
find the (adult) families to consist on an average of not 
less than 2^ sons and 2) daughters each, consequcntly 
each judge has an average of i^ brothcrs and 2j sisters. 

From these data it is perfectly easy to reckon the 
number of kinsmen in each order. Thus the nephews 
consist of the brothers' sons and the sisters' sons : now 
100 judges are supposed to have 1 50 brothers and 250 
sisters, and each brother and each sister to have, on the 
average, only one son; consequcntly the lOO judges will 
havc (150 + 250. or) 400 nephews. 

I nccd not troubie the rcadcr with more figures ; suffice 
it to say, I have dividcd the total numbers of eminent 
kinsmen to lOO judges by thc number of kinsmen in each 
d^ree. and from that division I obtaincd thc column D 
in Table II., wbich I now project into a genealc^ical trcc 
b Table 111. 
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It will be observed that Table III. refers only to distin- 
guished familUs. If we modified it to coirespond with 
column E of Table II., in which all tlie Judges, whether 
they have dJstinguished relations or no, are considered, 
the Proportion between the eminent kinsmen in each 
different degree would be unciianged, though thtir abso- 
lute Dumbers would be reduced to about onc-third of 
thcir vaJue. 

Table III. shows in the most unmistakeable manner 
the enomious odds that a near kinsman has over one that 
is remote, in the chance of inheriting ability. Speaking 
roughly, the percentages are quartered at each successive 
repiove, whether by descent or coUaterally. Thus in the 
first degree of kinship the percentage is about 28 ; in the 
second, about 7 ; and in the third, \\. 

The table also testifics to another fact, in which people 
do not commonly helieve, It shows that when we regard 
the avcrages of niany instances, the frcqiicnt Sports of 
nature in producing prodigies must be regardcd as appa- 
rcnt, and not as real. Ability, in the long run, does not 
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Buddenly start into existence and disappeai with equal 
abruptncss, but rather, it rises in a gradual and regulär 
curvc out of the ordinary level of family life. The sUittstics 
show that thcre is a regutar average incrcase of ability 
in the generations that prt-cede its culmination, and as 
r^[ular a dtcrease in those that succeed it. In tlie first 
case the marriages have bcen consentient to its production, 
in the latter they have been incapable of preserving it. 

After three successive düulions of the blood, the descen- 
dants of the Judges appcar incapable of rising to emincnct 
These results are not surprising even when compared with 
the far greater length of kinship through which featurea 
or diseases may be transmitted. Ability must bc bascd 
on a triple fooling, every leg of which has to be firmly 
planted. In ordcr that a man shouid inherit ability in 
the concrete, he must inherit thrce qualitics that are 
separate and independent of one anothcr : he must in- 
herit capacity, zeal, and vigour ; for unless tliese thrce, 
or, at the very least, two of thcm, are conibincd, he 
cannot hope to makc a figure in the world. The proba- 
bility againsl inhcriting a combination of three qualities 
not corrclated together, is necessarily in a tripiicate pro- 
portion greater than it is against inherittng any onc 
of them. 

Thcrc 'S a marked diflerence bctween the percentagc of 
ability ii. ihe grandsons of the judge when his sons (the 
fathers of those grandsons) have bccn eminent than when 
they have not. Let us supposc that the son of a judge 
wishes to marry: what cxpcctation has he that his own 
sons will bccome eminent mcn, supporters of his family, 
and not a bürden to it, in thcir aftcr life ? 

In the case whcre the son of the judge is bimsclf em^ 
ncnt, I find, out of the 2j6 judges prcvious to the prescnt 
rcign, Z2 whose sons have been distinguished men. I do 
not count instanccs in the present rcign, becausc tbe 
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I gmndsons of these judges are for the most part too young 
to have achicved distinction. 22 out of 226 gives 10 in 
100 as the pcrcentage of the judges that have had distin- 
gutshed sons. (The reader will remark how near this 
rcsult is to the 9J as entered in my table, showing the 
gcncral truth of both estimates.) Of these 22 I count the 
following triplets, The Atkyns family as two. It is true 
that the grandfather was only Chief Justice of North 
Wales, and not an English judge, but the vigour of the 
blood is proved by the line of not orly his son and two 
grandsons being English judges, but also by the grandson 
of onc of thein, through the female üne, being an English 
judge also. Another line is that of the Pratts, viz. the 
Chief Justice and his son, the Lord Chancellor, Earl 
Camden, and his grandson. the son of the Earl, created 
the Marquis Camden ; the latter was Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, and a man of note in many 
ways. Another case is in the Yorke line, for the son of 
the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Hardwicke, was Charles 

■■ Yorke, himself a Lord Chancellor. His sons were able 
men : one became First Lord of the Admiralty, another 
was Bishop of Ely, a third was a miütary officer of dis- 
tinction and created Baron Dover, a fotirth was an admiral 
of distinction. I will not count all these, but will reckon 
them as three favourable instances. The total, thus far, is 
six ; to which might be added in fairness something from 
that most rcmarkable Montagu family and its connexions, 
of which several judges, both before and after the acccs- 
sion of Charles L, were members. However, I wish to be 
well within bounds, and therefore will claim only six 
succcsses out of the 22 cases (I allow one son to cach 
judge, as before), or 1 in 4. Even under these limita- 
tions it is only 4 to i, on the avcrage, against each 
child of an eminent son of a judge becoming a disttn- 

ieuishcd man. 
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Now for the second category, where the soa is not emi- 
nent, but the grandson is. There are only seven of thcse 
cases to the (226 — 23 or) 204 judges that recnain, and 
one or two of them are not a very high order. Thcy 
are the third Earl Shaftcsbury, author of the " Charac- 
teristics ;" Cowper, the poet ; Lord Lechmcre, the Attor- 
ney-General ; Sir Wm. Mansfield, Commander-in-Chief in 
Iiidia ; Sir Eardley Willniot, who filled various offices with 
credit and was created a baronet ; and Lord Wyndham, 
Lord Chancellor of Ircland. Fielding, the novelist, was 
grandson of Judge Gould, by the femalc line. Hcnce it 
is 204 to 7, or 30 to I, against the non-emincnt son of 
a judge having an eminent chüd. 

The figures in these two categoncs are clcarly too few 
to jiistify US in relying on thcm, except so far as to show 
that the probability of a judge having an eminent grand- 
son is largcly increascd if his sons are also eminent It 
foUows that the sons or daughters of distingulshed men 
who are thcmsclves gifted with decidcdiy high ability, as 
tcsted at the University or elsewhcre, cannot do bettcr 
than marry early in life. If they have a large family, the 
odds are in their favour that one at least of their children 
will be cmincntly sMCcessfu) in life, and will be a subject of 
pride to them and a hclp to the rcst 

Lct US for a momcnt consider the bearing of the facts 
just obtaincd, on the theory of an aristocracy where able 
men earn titles, and transmit them by descent through the 
line of their cldcst male rcprcsentatives. The practice 
niay be justiüed on two distinct grounds. On the one 
hand, the future peer is reared in a home füll of family 
traditions, that form his disposition. On the other hand. 
he is prcsumcd to inherit the ability of the founder of the 
family. The formcr is a real justiücation for the law of 
primc^eniture, as applied to titles and posscssions; the 
latter, as we sce from the table, is not. A man whu has 
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PBO able ancestor nearer in blood to him than a great- 
' grandparent, is inappreciably better off io thc chance of 
bdng himself gifted witii abJüty, than if he had been taken 
out of the general mass of nien. An old [leerage is a 
valueless title to natural gifts, except so far as it may 
have been furbished up by a succession of wise intcr- 
niarriages, When, however, as is often the case, the direct 
line has become extinct and the title has passed to a 
distant relative, who had not been reared in the faniily 
traditions, the sentiment that is attached to its possesslon 
is ufterly unreasonable. I cannot think of any claim to 
respect, put forward in modern days, that is so entirely 
an imposture, as that made by a peer on the ground of 
desccnt, who has neither been nobly educated, nor has any 
eminent kinsman, within three degrees. 

I will conclude this chapter with a few facts I have 

derived from my various jottings, concerning the " natural 

history" of Judges. It appears that the parentage of the 

Judges in the last six reigns. viz. since the accession of 

George I., is as foUows, reckoning in percentagcs: noble, 

honourable, or baronet (but not judges), 9 ; landed gen- 

tlemen, 35 ; judge, barrister, or attomey, 1 5 ; bishop or 

dergyman, 8 ; medical, 7 ; merchants and various, un- 

classed, 10 ; tradesmen, 7 ; unknown, 9. There is, there- 

fore, no very marked class pecuüarity in the origin of the 

Judges. They seem to be derived from much Ihe same 

sources as the scholars of our Universities, with a decided 

but not excessive prcponderance in favour of legal parenls. 

I also thought it worth while to note the order in which 

L tlie Judges stood in their several families, to see whether 

I ability affected the eldest more than the youngest, or if 

> any itnportant fact of the kind might appear. I find in 

my notes that I have recorded the order of the birth of 

72 judges. The result of the percentages is, that the judge 

I was an only son in II cases; eldest in 17; second in 38; 
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third in 22 ; fourth io 9 ; fiFth in t ; and of a yet later 
birth in 2 instances. It is dear that thc eldest sons do 
not succeed as judges half as well as the cadets. I suppose 
that social influences are, on the wholc, against their 
entering, 01 against thdr succeeding at the law. 
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Theke hive been i86 Judgn. «ccording Io the "■ Livei of ihe )odge»," bj 
Fou, betwecn the accisuon of Charln 11. and tbe you 1S64. Mo U» UiaB 
1 12 of Ihem find a place in tbe followine list. Aman); ibe Jadgn are indoded 
the Lord CtuaceUon, 30 in number. and of Ihne emineol ofiioen do Icm 
tluut 14, or So per ccnL of tlie whole, will be founJ to have eminent rclationi. 

CfnlToctteHi €mfii/ytJ in iki Liit. 
The nunc of a Sovereign in parenlheses, os (Cliatles II,), ihowi thc UtcM 
reign in which each judge tielil office. 
Ch. K. B. (or Q. B.) = Chief Jniiice of the King-t (or Queen'») Bench. 
JmL K. B. (or Q. a) = Jurtice of the King'i (or Quccni} ficnch. 
Ch. B. E. = Chief BaroD of the Eichcquel. 

B. E. = Baron of the Eicheijucr. 

Cnn. B. E. " Cnriilor Baron of the Excheqner. 

Ch. C. P. = Chief Justice of ihe Common Pleu. 

Jo»t C P. n Justice of ihe Common PlcBl, 

M. R. > Matter of the Rolls. 

Abinger, Lord. Set Scarlett. 
Abney, Sir Thomas ; JusL C. P. (Geo. II.) 
U, Sir Thomas Abney, a famous Lotd Mayor ol London ; 
one of the promotcrs of the Bank of England ; protector 
of Dr. Isaac WalU. See ^Vfttls' Elegy on hini. 
(F.j Sir Edward Abncy, LL-D. and M.P., a man of impoTtancr 
in his day. 
Alderaon. Sit Edward Hall ; B. E. (Vict) 
F. Recorder of Norwich, Ipswich, and Yarroouth. 
U/. Mrs. Opic, ihc novelisl. 
Alibone, Sir Richard ; Just. K. & (James II.) 
O. Eminent Protestant dtvine. (P- tunied I^piit) 
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Atlcyns. Sr Edward ; R K (Charles II,) 
[G.] Thomas, twict Reader in Lincoln's Inn. 

F. Sir Richard, Ch. Jusl. N. Wales. 

S. Sir Kobert. Ch. Jusl. C. P. (Wil!. III.) 
& Sir Edward, B. E. (James II.) 

J^ Sir John Tracy, who assumed his moiher's narae of Atkyaa, 
Curs-RE. (Geo. III.) 

Thomas, Reader in Lincoln'i Inn. 
Sir Richard, Ch, Juit. N. Wal«. 
Sir Edmtrd, B. E. (Chu. II,) 

Sir Robert, Ch. JiisL C, P. Sii Edward, B. E. (James II.) 

Daaghta. 

Sir J. Ttity (Alkyns), Cun. B. E. 
Atkyns, Sir Robert ; Ch. C. P. (Will. III.) 

G. Sir Richard, Ch. Just N. Wales. 

F. Sir Edward, B. 1-:. (Charles II.) 
B. Sir Edward, B. E, (James II.) 

p. Sr John Tracy, who assumed the name of Atkyns, Guts. B, E. 
Atkyns, Sir Edward ; B. E. (James II.) 

G. Sir Richard, Ch. JusL N, Wales. 
F. Sir Edward, B. E. (Charles II.) 
B. Sir Robert, Ch. C. P. 

Bp. Sir J. Tracy, assumed name of AtVyns, Curs. E E. 
Atkyns, Sir John Tracy (his mother was named Atkyns, and he 
adopted her name) ; Curs. B. E. (Geo, III.) 

g. Sir Robert Atkyns, Ch. C. P. 

gB. Sir Edward Atkyns, B. E. (James IL) 

gF. Sir Edward .\tkyns, ß. E. (Charles II.) 
Bathurst, Henry ; ad Earl of Bathurst ; Ld. Chane. (Geo. III.) 

F. The first Earl, an accompÜshed wit. 

n. Sir Francis Buller, Just. K. B., ihe famous judge. (Geo. III.) 
Bedingfield, Sir Henry ; Ch. C, P. (James II.) 

U. Sir Thomas Bedingfield. Jusl. C. P. (Charles I.) 
Best, Wm. Draper ; created Ld. Wynford ; Ch. C. P. (Geo. IV,) 

g. General Sir William üraper, the well-known antagonist of 

"Junius." 
Bickersteth, Henry; created Lord Langdale ; M, R, (Vict.) 
, fiatty, the famous ph) sirian. 
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Bircb, Sir Jolini Curs.EE. (Geo. II.) 

[Ü.J Colotiel Thomas Birch, well Icnown under the CommotK 

wcalth. 
Blackburn, Sir Colin ; Just. Q. R (Vict.) 
B. Professor of Mathematies at Glasgow. 

g, Rev. John GÜlies, LL.D., histonan, and successor to Dr. 
Robertson (the gr. uncle of Lord Brougham) as historio- 
grapher of Scolland. 
Blackstone, Sir William ; Just. C P. (Gea III.) 
S. His secood son held all his Univcrsity prcferrncnts. 
N. Henry, wrotc " Reports " ihal wcre even more populär thaa 
hts own. 
Bramston, Sir Francis ; B. E. (Charles II.) 

F. Sir John Bramston, Ch. K. B. under Charles I. 
Browne, Samuel ; Just C. P. (Charles II.} 

uS. Oliver SL John, Ch. Just. C. P. under the Protectorate. 
Brougham, Sir Henry ; er. Ld, Brougham ; LA Chan. (Will IV.) 

gR Robertson, the historian. 
Buller, Sir Francis ; Just. C. P. (Gco. HI.) 

U. William Buller, Bishop of Exeter. 

u. Earl of Bathurst, Lord Chancellor. (Gco. III.) 

N. Rl Hon. Charles Buller, statesman. 
Bumet, Sir Thomas ; Just. C. P. (Gco. II.) 

G. Eminent Scotch lawyer, titled Lord Cramond. 
F. The celcbrated \Vhig bishop, Bishop Bumet 

Camden, Earl. Set Pratt. 

Campbell, Lord ; Lord Chancellor. (Vict.) 

[G,] Eminently successful scholar at Sl Ajndrew'a. 

[F.] Had disLinguished litenry atrainmcnts ; was pious and 
eloquent 

N. George Campbell, member of Supremc Couit of Calcotta; 
writer oo Indian politics. 
Chclmsford, Lord. &<: Thesiger. 
Churchill. Sir John ; M. R. (Jamea IL) 

GM. John Churchill, the great DuVe of Marlborough, 

G^VS. Duke of Bcrwick, great geneial. 
Clarendon, EarL See Hvde. 
Clarke, Sii Charles ; Ch. B. E. (Gea IL) 

B. Dean of Chesler. ' 

u. Charla Trimnell, Bishop of Wincheitei. 
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• CHve, Sir Edward ; Just C. P. (Geo. III.) 
U. Sir George Clive, Curs. B. E. (Geo. II.) 

■ UP. The great Lord Clive. Covern or-General of India. 
Clive. Sir George ; Curs. B. E. (Geo. II.) 
N. Sir Edu-ard Clive, Just. C. P. (Geo. III.) 
KS. The son of another nephew was the great Lord Cli^'C. 
Cockburn, Sir Alexander James ; Ch. Q. B. (Vict.) 
[F.] Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary to Columbia. 

IColeridge, Sir John Taylor ; Jusl. Q. B. (Vict.) 
U. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, poet and metaphysician. Su undf 
POETS. (He was father of Hartley, Derwent, and Sara. 
USl Hartley Coleridge, poet. 
US. Edward, Master at Eton. 
US. Dern-ent Coleridge, Principal of St. Mark's College, Chelsea. 
U5l Sara Coleridge, authoress. (Married her cousio, Henry 
Nelson Coleridge.) 
US. Heniy Nelson Coleridge (son of Col. Coleridge, brother of 
Samuel Taylor C.), author. 
S. Sir John Duke Coleridge, Solid tor-GeneraL 
Cooper, Sir Anthony Ashley ; created Earl of Shaftesbury ; Lord 
Chanceilor. (Charles IL) 
P. The 3d Eari, author of ihe " Characteristics." 
Copley.SirJohnSingleton; er. Ld.Lyndhurst; Ld. Chane. (Vict.) 
F. A painter, and an eminent one, judging from the prices ihat 
his pictures now fetch. 
Cottenham, Lord. i'wPEPVS. 

Cowfpcr, Sir Wra. ; created Earl Cowper ; Ld. Chane. (Geo. I.) 
B. Sir Spencer Cowper, Just. C. P. (Geo. II.) 
NS. The grandson of Sir Spencer was Cowper the poet. Sa 

POETS, 

Cowper, Sir Spencer ; Just C. P. (Geo. IL) 

a ist Eari Cowper, Lord ChanceUor. (Geo. L) 

P. William Cowper, the poet 
Cranworth, Lord. See Rolfe. 
Dampicr, Sir Henry ; JusL K. R (Gea III.) 

F. Dean of Durham. 

B- Bishop of Oy. 
De Grey, Sir Wm. ; er. Lord Walsingham ; Ch. C. P. (Geo. III.) 

S. Thomas, ad Baron ; for twenty yeais Chairman of Com- 
mittees in House of Lotda. 
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Denison, Sir Thomas; Just.K.B. (Ceo. 111.) 
4 NS. and [i NS.] His brather was grandfather to a remarkabU 
fainily of six brotheis, namely, the prescnt Speaker of the 
House of Comraons, the Bishop of Salisbuiy, the Arcl)< 
deacon of Taunton, t!ie ex-Governor of South Austtal», 
and two oihcrs, boih of whom are scholars. 
Denman, Sir Thomas ; crealed Lord Denman ; Ch. Q. B. (Vict) 
F, Physician, a celebrated accoucheur. 
S. Hon. George Denman, Q.C., M.P,, and the &rst classic of 

his year, i342, at Cambridge. 
uS. Sir Benjamin Brodie, ist Bart., the late eminent surgeon. 
uP. The prescnt Sir Benjamin Brodle, ad Bart., Professor 
Chemistry at Oxford. 
Dolben, Sir WiÜiam ; Jusl. K. B. (Will IH.) 
S. Sir Gilbert Dolben, Just C. P. in Ireland, cre&ted a Bub 
B. John Dolben, Archbishop of York. 
gB. Archbishop John Williams, the Lord Keeper to James L 
Eldon, Lord. 5« Scott. 
Ellcnborough, Lord. Sa Law. 
Erle, Sir William ; Ch. C. P. (Vict.) 
B. Peter Erle, Commissioner of CharitJcs. 
Erskinc, Sir Thomas ; er. Ld. Erskine ; Ld. Chane (Geo. III.] 
B. Henry Erskine, Iwice Lord Advocalc of Scottand. 
S. Hon. Sir Thomas Erskinc, Just C. P. (Vict) 
£,rakine, Hon. Sir Thomas ; JusL C. P. (Vict) 
F. Lord Erekine, Lord ChanccUor. (Geo. IIL) 
U. Henry Erskine, twlce Lord Advocate of Scotland. 
Eyre, Sir Robert ; Ch. C. P. {Geo. 11.) 
F. Sir Samuel Eyre, Just K. B. (Will. HL) 
Eyre. Sir Samuel ; Just. K. B. (Will. IH.) 
a Sir Robert Eyre, Ch. C. B. (Geo. H.) 

[Sir Giles Eyre, Just K.B. (Will. HL), was only his ad COuälJ 
Finch, Sir Hcneage; er. El of Nottingham; Ld. Chane (Chat. II.) 
F. Sir Hcncage Finch, Recorder of London, Speaker of the 

Housc of Commons. 
S. Daniel, ad Eatl. and Principal See of Sute to Will. III. 

S. Heneage Finch, Solicilor- General, and M.P. for Unirenitf 

of Cambridge ; crcatcd Earl Aylesford, 
U%. Thomas Twisden, Just K.B. (Charles IL) 
GN. Lord Finch, Ch. C. P. and Lord Keeper. (Charles I.) 




Ptncb, Sir Hencage, centinued — 
gN.(?) Dr. William Harvey {stein "Science"), discoverer of tlie 

circulation of the blood. 
P^ Hon. Hencage Legge, B. E. See. 



Ha»vey. Familv cf Fihch. 



J 
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Dr. WiUiaiD Harvey. Ö ^ Sic Heoeoge, 

(Cilcnlalionar blood.) 1 Speaker M.C. 

Heneage, 
lil E. Noltineliam, LiL Chan. 



Henenge, 

jen. : »t £. Aylaford. 

Ö = William Leg^e. 
I in Earl Dartmouth. 

Hencage Legge, 
B, E. (Gco.il.) 

Forster, Sir Robert ; Ch. K. B. (Charles II.) 

F. Sir Jaraes Förster, Just C. P. (Charles I.) 
Gould, Sir Henry ; Just. Q. B. (.'Vnne.) 

P. Sir Henry Gould, Just. C. P. (Crfio. III.) 
p. Henry Fielding, the novelist. (" Tom Jones.") 
Gould. Sir Henry ; Just. C. P. (Geo. 111.) 

G. Sir Henry Gould, JusL Q.B. (Anne.) 
f/S- Henry Fielding, the novelist. 

Guilford, Lord. See North. 
Gumey, Sir John ; B. E. (Viel.) 

S. Rl Hon. Russell Gurney, M.P., Recorder of London. 
Harcourt, Sir Simon ; er. Lord Harcourt ; Ld. Chane (Geo. I.) 

G. Waller, the first Parliamentary general (and himselfa relativ« 
of Waller the poet). 
Hardwicke, Eatt of. See Yorke. 
Heath. Sir John ; JusL C. P. {Geo. III.) 

S. Dr. Benjamin Healh, Head Master of Eton. 
Henley, Sir Robert ; er. E of Nonhington ; Ld. Chane (Geo. III.) 

F. One of t!ie most accomptished mcn of his day. M.P. foi 
Weymouih. 
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Herbert, Sir Edward ; Lord Keeper. {Charles II.) 

S Arthur, an admiral, creaccd Lord Tomnglon. 

S Sir Edward Herben, Ch. K. B. anil C. P. (James II ) 

US. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, statesman and phüosopher. 

US. George Herbert, poet and divine. 

Herbert, SJr Edward ; Ch. K. B. and Ch. C. P. (James II.) 

F Sit Edward. Lord Keeper. {Charles II.) 

B, Arthur, an admiral, created Lord Tonington. 

Hewitt, Sir James ; created Lord LilTord ; Just K. B. (Geo. IIL) 

S. Joseph Hewitt, Just. K. B. in Ireland. 

S. Dean of Cloyne. 
Hotham, Sir Beaumont ; R E. {Geo. III.) 

B. An admiral, created Lord Hotham for navat achievements. 

Hyde, Sir Edward ; er. Earl Clarendon ; Ld. Chane {Chas. II.) 
The Hydes wcre a very able family both in law and sialc 
for many generarions ; tut emerging, as ihey did, out of 
the regions of compctilion into that of favouritism, I 
cannot righlly appraise their merils. Moreover, the male 
line became extinci. The foUowing are the neai relations 
of the Lord Chancellor : — 

U. Sir Nicholas Hyde, Ch. K. B. {Charles I.) 

U. Sir Lawrence Hyde, a grcat lawyer and Attorney-Gencnl 
to Consort of James L, who had eleven sons, most of 
whom distinguished themselves in their several vocations. 
Of thesc are : 

US. Sir Robert Hyde. Ch. K. & (Charles II.) 

US. Sir Frederick Hyde, a judge in S. Wale». 

US. Alexander, Bishop of Salisbiuy. 

[US.] Fellow of New College, and Judge of ihc Admiralty. 

[US.] Dean of Windsor. 

[US.] James, Principal of Magdalen HalL 

S. Henry, id Earl, Lord Privy Seal. 

S. Lawrence, er. Earl of Rochcsicr, Lord LieuL of IreUod, 
a person of greal natural parls and honesty. 

[51] Anne, marricd lo the Duke of York, afterwards James II. 
A woman of sirong characler, who insisted, in spite o( 
menace, that publicity should be given to the maniage, 
let the consequcnces be what they mighL 

0ee pcdigree of Ünt Hyde haäj m (Im snt page.) 
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ist Eirl or Claiendon, 
Ld. Chane. & hisloriuk 

I ^ H 

Henry, Lawrence. Anne, 

2d £*iL er. E. Rochralcr. narr. Ja«. U. 

Duchesi of QaeenibcrTT. 
pitroness of Gray, tbe poet 
Hyde. Sir Robert ; Ch. K. a {Charles II.) 
F., 2 B-, [3 B.], U., and US. See aimv. 
JeJfreys.Geo.; cr.Ld. Jeffreys of Wem; Ch.K.B.,Ld.Chan.(Jas.U) 
G. A judge in N. Wales. 
US. Sir John Trevor, M. R. (Geo. I.) 
Jervis, Sir John ; Ch. C. P. (Vict.) 
F. Ch. Justice of Chester. 

GN. J. Jeivis, Admiral. ist Earl St. Vincent See Parser. 
Parkeb. 
I 1 



J"™' I Ld. Chine. (G«. L) 

X X — Sislei. SirThos. Parker, 

I ) Ch.B.E.{Geo,lIl) 

X Admiral, 

I ist Earl SLVinccDt. 

Sir John Jervis, 
CKC. P. (VkL) 
Keating, Sir Hemy Singer ; Just C. P. (Vict) 
F. Sir Henry Keating, K.C.B., distinguishcd in India, &c, 
King, Sir Peter ; crcated Lord King ; Ld. Chanceilor. (Geo. II,) 
u- John Locke, the philosopher. 
Langdale, Lord, ^r« Bickersteth. 

ILaw, Sir Edward ; er. Ld. EUenborough ; Ch. K.B. (Geo. III.) 
F. E. Law. Bishop of Carlisle, author. 
S. Edward, Govemor- General of India, er. Earl EUenborough. 
S. C. Ewan, Recorder of London and M.P. forCamb. Umversity. 
B. G. H., Bishop of Balh and Wells. 
SL John, Bishop of Elphin, in Ireland. 
There are roany other men of ability in Ihis (iunilv. 
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Lawrence, Sir Soulden ; JusL C. P. (Geo. \\\.) 
F. President of the Cotleßc of Physicians, 
Lechmerc, Sir Nicholas ; B. E. (Will. III.) 
P. Nicholas Lechmeie, Attomey-Gen., created Baron 
IL Sir Thomas Overbury, poet (poisoned). 
Lee. Sir William ; Ch. K. B. (Gea II.) 
B. Geoi^e, Dean of the Arches and Judge of ihc Prcrogatlve 
Court of Cantcrbury. Thus the l«'o brothers were siinul- 
taneously, the one at the head of the highest court of 
Common Law, and the othcr of the highest coun of Civil 
Law ; a similar case to that of Lords Eldon and StowelL 
Legge, Hoa Hcneagc ; B, E. (Geo. II.) 

F. William, ist Earl of Dartmouth, Secretaiy of State, &c 

G. George, ist Baron Dartmouth, Master of the Ordnance and 

Admiral of the Fleet 

g. ist Lord Aylesford, Attorney-General and eminent lawyer. 

gF. (Father of Lord Aylesford) was the ist Earl of Nottingham, 

Lord Chanceilor (sa Finch). 
LiSbrd, Lord. See Hewitt. 
Lovell, Sir Salathiel ; B. E. (Anne.) 

pS. Was Richaid Lovell Edgeworth, author. 

p/*. Maria Edgeworth, novelisL 
Lyndhurst, Lord. See Copley. 
Lyttleton, Sir Timothy {stt next fiag^ — 
Sir ThcH. LyllielDn, Ihc eminem judge. 
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Sir Tlc^ Lytilelaa, 
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MONTAGU AND NORTH. 

(Sv aim umitr " Liteiiature " fir Sydney. 
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SiiEmTASD, 
stt BaroQ 
MoQtagu. 



Sn Hbnry. 

Ol. W K. B. 

ist Ean Manchester. 



Anns. « 



EmrARD, WlLUAM, 

ad Biut« Ch. B. 
MoBtagu. Esdi. 



Raltk, 

3d Baron; 

AÜmbaasador; 

created 

Duke of Moatago. 



Edward^ 

•dEari. 

Um Baroa 

Khnbolton 

of Mantoo 

Moor. 



Gbokgi. 



RoBBirr, 
3dEarl. 



Waltkr. 
Abbotof 



itoise. 



Chaklks, 4th 
Earl Manchester. 

Premier. 1701. 
tit Duke oi 
Ifancbestcr. 



Charlks, Jamrs« 

ist Earl of Ch. H. 

Halifax : Exch. 
Statesnun. 



d. s. pi 
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Lyttleton, Sir Timothy ; B. E. {Charles II.) 
GG. Sir Thomas Lyttleton, the eminent judge under Edward IV. 
g. Sir E. Walter, Ch, Justice of S. Wales. 
u. Sir John Waller, Ch. B. E. (Charles I.) 
F. Sir Edward Lyttleton, Ch. Justice of N. Wales. 
B. Edward, Lord Lyttleton, Lord Keeper. (Charles I.) 
.A'S. Sir Thomas Lyttleton, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
1693. (His mother was daiighter of the Lord Keeper.) 

(See pcdigrce on preceding paj^c) 

Macclesfield, Lord. See Parker. 
Manners, Lord. See Sutton. 
Manafield, Sir James ; Ch. C. P. (Gco. III.) 
P. General Sir William Mansfield, K.C.B., Commandcrin-chief 
in India. 
[There are other gifted brolhers.] 
MUton, Sir Christopher ; Just. C. P. (James IL) 
B, Milton the poet. 5« aniÄr Poets. 

[Milton's mother was a kinswoman (i what) of Lord President 
Bradshaw, the regicide,] 
Montagu, Sir William ; Ch. B. E. (James II.) 

F. Created Baron Montagu. 

FB. Sir Henry Montagu, ist Earl of Manchester, Ch. K. B. 

(James I.) 
N. Created Duke of Montagu ; statesman. 
g. Sir John Jeffreys, Ch. B. E. 
GF. Sir Edward Montagu, Ch. K. B. (Henry VIII.} 

{See pedigTM opposite.) 

Montagu, Sir J. ; Ch. B. E (Geo. I.) 

G. Henry Montagu, ist Earl of Manchester, Ch. K. B. 

U. Walter, Abbot of Pontoise; poet, courtier, councÜlor lo 

Marie de Med i eis. 
U. Edward, ad Earl of Manchester, the successful Parlianien- 

tary General, Baron KimboUon of Marston Moor. 
GB. ist Bamn Montagu. 
UP. (Grandson of Baron Kimbolton.) The 4th Earl of Man- 

ehester, Principal Secretary of State, 1701, created ist 

Duke of Manchester. 
Nares, Sir George ; Jusi. C. P. (Geo. IIL) 
S. Regius Professor of Modem History at Oxford 
B. Dr. James Nares, 1 
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North, Francis ; created Ld. Gtiillbrd ; Ld. Chane (Jainc» ILJ 

B. Dudley North, Lcvantine merchant, eminent English Itnandcr. 

B. Rev. John North, D. D., scholar, Master of Trin. Coli. Camb. 

B. Roger North, the biographer ; Allotney- Genemi to ihcQueen. 

b. Mary, had a prodigious memory. 

uS. Charles Hatton, " the incomparablc." {Sa " Lives of ihe 
Norths.") 

gB. Sir Henry Montagu, ist Earl of Manchester. See MoN- 
TAGU, Sir J. 

gN. Edward, 2d Earl of Manchester, the Baion Kimbolton ofi 
Marston Moor. 

gN. George Montagu, Abbot of Fontoise, courtier and 
of Catherine de Medicis. 

gN. Sir Edward Montagu, ist Earl of Sandwich. (HJs nncle [il] 
was Pepys, "his Diary.") 

[A'.] Dudleya North, Oriental scholar. 

PS. Frederick, ad Earl Guilford, Premier. (The " Lord North 
of .George III. 's reign.) 
Northington, Lord. See Henlev. 
Nottingham, Earl of. SeeTincH. 
Parker, Sir Thomas; er. E. of Maccleslicld ; Ld. Chane (Geo. I.) 

S. ad Earl, President of the Royal Society, roathcmatician and 
astronomer. 

UP. Sir Thomas Parker, Ch. B. E. 
Parker, Sir Thomas ; Ch. B. E. (Gco. Ilt.) 

n. John Jervis, admiral, ist Earl St Vincent SeejKRns. 

GN. Sir T. Parker, ist Earl of Macclesfield, Lotd Chancellor. 
Patteaon, Sir John ; Just. K. B. (VicL) 

S. Missionaiy Bishop to PaciHc Islands. 
Pengelly, Sir Thomas ; Ch. B. E. {Geo. IL) 

[G,] (Reputed, but questionable.) Oliver Crorawcll. (Foss'i 

■'Judgcs") 
Pepys,SirChas.ChristopheT; cr.E.of Cottenham; Ld.Chan. (Viel) 

[F.] A Master in Chancery. 

G. Sir L. Pepys, physician to George III. 

g. Rl Hon. W. Dowdcswell, Chancellor of the Excheqner. 

B. Bishop of Worccster. 
Pollock, Sir Frederick ; Ch. B. E. (Vict) 

K Sir David, Ch. Justice of Bombay. 

B, Sir George, general in Affghanistao. 
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Pollock, Sir Frederick, eontiitucd — 
S. Frederick, Master in Chancery; translator of Dante. 
' [P.] Frederick (also [p.] lo ihe Righl Hon. C. Herries, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) ; second classic of his year, 18Ö7, 
at Cambridge. 
Powis, Sir Lyltleton ; Just. K. B. (Geo. I.) 
B. Sir Thomas Powis, JusL K. B. (Geo. I.) 
Powis, Sir Thomas ; Just K. B. (Gea I.) 

B. Sir Lyttleton Powis, Just. K. B. (Geo. I.) 
Pratt, Sir John ; Ch. K. B. (Geo. I.) 
S. Sir Charles Pratt, ist Earl Camden, Ld Chane. (Geo. IJI.) 
P. J. J. Pratt, id Earl and created ist Marquis Camden, Lord 
Lieut of Ireland, Chancellor of University of Cambridge. 
p. George Hard in ge. (5«iiext paragraph.) 
ps. FielJ Marshai ist Visct. Hardinge, Govemor-Gen. of India. 
[ps.] {See ncxt paragraph.) 
Pratt, Sir Charles ; er. Earl Camden ; Ld. Chane. (Geo. III.) 
F. Sir John Pratt, Ch.K„B. (Geo. L) 

S. J. J. Pratt, ad Ear! and created Marquis of Camden, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and Chaneellor of the University 
of Cambridge. 
n. George Hardinge, Attomey-General to the Queen, Chief 

Justice of the Brecon Circuit 
nS. Field Marsiiil ist Viscount Hardinge, Govcmor-Gcneral 

of India, (His father was a literary man.) 
[nS.] A naval Captain, to whom a monument in St. Paul's was 
roted by the nation. 
Raymond, Sir Edward; er. Ld. Raymond; Ch.K.B. (Geo. II.) 
F. Sir Thomas Raymond, a Judge in each of the three Courts. 

(Charles H.) 
Raymond, Sir Thomas ; Just K. B. &c. (Charles 11.) 
S. Robert, Lord Raymond, Ch. K. B. (Geo. IL) 
Reynolds, Sir James (i) ; Ch. B. E. (Geo. 11.) 
N. Sir James Reynolds (2), B. E. (Geo. II.) 
Reynolds, Sir James (2) ; B. E. (Geo, IL) 
U. Sir James Reynolds (i), Ch. B. E. (Geo, IL) 
Rolfe, Sir Robt Monsey ; er. Ld. Cranworih ; Ld. Chan. (Vict) 
CN. Admiral Lord Nelson. 

gF. Dr. Monsey, the celebrated and eccenlric physician to 
Chelsea HospiiaL 
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Ronlilly, Sir John ; creatcd I,ord Romilly ; M. R. (Vict.) 
F. Sir Samuel Romilly, Solicitor-General and eminent jurisL 
Scarlett, Sir James ; creatcd Lord Abinger ; Ch. B. E. (Vict.) 
[R] Sir William Scarlett, Ch. Justice oF Jamaica. 
S. Gen. Sir James Scarlett, chief in command of ifae C 

in thc Cfimea ; thcn Adjutant- General. 
S, Sir Peter Campbell Scarlett, dii>lfimatisi, 
Scott, Sir John ; creatcd Earl of Eldon ; Ld. Chane. (Geo. IV.) 
B. Sir William Scott, crcated Lord Stowell, Judge of the High 
Court of Admitalty, (See remarlcs undcr Cli. Just. Sü 
W. Lee.) 
Sewell. Sir Thomas j M. R. (Geo. III.) 

, Matthew G. Lewis, novelist.commonlycalled "Monk" 1 
Shaftesbury, Earl of. Sfe Cooper. 
Somers, Sir J. ; created Earl Somers ; Lord Chane (WiU, IQ 
N%, Charles Yorke, Ld. Chan. (Geo. III.) 
N^. and % AP. Sa Yorke. 
gNP. Richard Gibbon, the historian. 
Spelraan, Sir Clement ; Curs. D. E (Charles IL) 
GF. Just. K- a {Henry VI 1 1.) 
F. Sir Henry, antiquarian author of celcbrity. 
[B.] Sir John Spelman, also an antiquaiy. "Alfred the GreaL^ ' 
Sutton, Sir Thomas Manners; B. £. ; subsequcntly Lotd Chan 
cellor of Ireland, and created Lord Manners. (Geo. III.) 
B. Charles Sutton, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
N. (Son of the Archbishop.) Charles Manners-Sutlon, Spealcer 
of the Hoiise of Commons, created Viscount Cantcrbury. 
ralbot. Hon. Chas.; er. I>ord TaJI>oi ; Ld. Chane. (Geo. II.) 
F. Bishop succeasively of thrce sces. 

N. Rev. William Talbot, an early and eminent advooUe ol 
Evangelism. (.Sä- Veiin's Life, Preface, p. »i,) 
Thesiger, Sir Frederick ; er. Ld. Chelmsford ; Ld. Chan. (Vict) 
S. Adjutant-General of India. 

[G., F., U.] All noteworthy, but hardly of sufücicnt cmincnc« 
lo be particularly describcd in ihis meagrc outline of re- 
lacionships. 
Thurlow, Edward; er. Lord Thurlow ; Ld. Chane. (Gea III.) 
Bishop of Durham. 
[S.] (Illegilimatc.) Died at Cambridge, whcre, as in «aid, h« 
WM expccied to aitaia the higheii honours. 
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TVeby, Sir Geo^c ; Ch. C. P. (Will III.) 

S. Rl Hon. Robert Treby, Secretary at War 
Trevor, Sir Thomas ; created Lord Trevor ; Cb. C. P. (Gco. I.) 

g. J. Hampden, the patriot, 

F. Sir John Trevor, Secretary of State. 

S. Bishop of Durham. 

U. Sir John Trevor, Ch. B. E. (Charles I.) 

Oa Sir Thomas Trevor, B. E. (Charles I.) 
Trevor, Sir John ; M. R. (Geo. I.) 

uS. Lord Jeffreys, Lord Chancelior. (James II.) 
Truro, Lord. Air Wilde. 
Turner, Sir George James ; Lord Justice. (Vict) 

U. Dawson Turner, botanist and antiquary. 

U. Dean of Norwich and Mast, of Pembroke Coli., Cambridge; 

[S.] Bishop of Grafton and Arraidale, in Australia. 

(There are numerous other distinguished membets of this 
family, including Dr. Hooker, the botanist, GilTord Palgravc, 
the Arabian traveller, and Francis Palgravc, author.) 
Twisden, Sir Thomas ; Just. K. B. (Charles II.) 

uS. Earl of Nottingham (Finch), Lord Chancelior. (Chas. II.) 

[B.] Roger, antiquary and historian. 
Vaughan, Sir John ; JusL C. P. (VicL) 

B. Henry Vaughan, assumed name of Haiford and became the 
celebiaicd physician, Sir Henry Haiford, ist Ekit, 

B. Rev. Edward (of Leicester), Calvinist theologian. 

B. Sir Charles R., Envoy Extraordinaiy to the United States. 

[a] Peter, Dean of ehester. 

N. Rev. Charles Vaughan, D.D., Joint first classic of bis year, 
1838, at Cambridge; Head Masler of Hanow; refuscd 
two bisho pries. 

N, Professor Haiford Vaughan, of Oxford. 

p, Vaughan Hawkins, first classic of bis year,i854,at Cambridge. 
Vemey, Hon. Sir John ; M. R. (Geo. II.) 

g, Sir R. Healh, Ch. K. B. (Charles I.) 
Walsingham, Lord. See De Grev. 
Wigram, Sir James ; V. C. (Vict.) 

B. Bishop of Rochester, 
Wilde, Sit Thomas; created Lord Tniro; Ld. Chane. (Vict) 

B. Ch. Justice, Cape of Good Hope. 

N. Sir James Wilde, B. E. (Vict.) ; novr Ixird Peniancfc 
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Wilde, Sir James Plastcd ; B. E. (Vict.) ; since er. Lii. Pena 
U. Lord Truro, Lord Chancellor. (Vict) 
U. Ch. Justice. Cape of Good Hope. 
Willes, Sir John ; Ch. C. P. (Geo. III.) 
R Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
S. Sir Edward Willes, JusL K. B. <Geo. III.) 
Willes, Sir Edward ; Just K. B. (Gea IIL) 
F. Sir John Willes, Ch. C P. (Gco. III.) 
U. Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Wilmot, Sir John Eardicy ; Ch. C. P. {Geo. IIL) 
P. F.R.S. and F.A.S., Govemor of Van Diemen's Land, and 

ist Baron et 
PS. Recorder of Warwickshire and Judge of the County Couit 
of Bristol. 
Wood. Sir William Page ; V. C. (Vict) {Since created Lord 
Halherly, Lord Chancellor, 1868.) 
F. Sir Matthew, M.P. for London for tweniy-eight years and 

Iwice Lord Mayor. 
[U.] Benjamin Wood, M.P. for South wark. 
[R] Western Wood, M.P. for London. J 

Wyndham, Sir Hugh ; B. E., C. P. (Charles II.) I 

B. Sir William Wyndham, Just K. B. (Charles II.) 
GN. Sir Francis Wyndham, Just C. P. (Elii.) 
NS. Thomas Wyndham, Lord Chancellor of Ireland (Geo. I.), 
created Baron Wyndham. 
Wyndham, Sir Wadham ; Just K. B. (Charles IL) 
B. Sir Hugh Wyndham, B. E., Just C. P. (Charles II.) 
P. Thomas Wyndham, Ixjrd Chancellor of Ireland (Geo. i.\ 

created Baron Wyndham. 
GN. Sir Francis Wyndham, Just C. P. (Elit) 
WTNDnAii Family. 



Hn^. Jttil. C. P. W«dh«n, Ja«. K. B. 
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Wynford, Ix>rd. See Best. 

York«, Philip; er. Eart of Hardwicke ; Ld. Chane. (Geo. If.) 

S. Hon. Charles (by niecc of Lord Chancelloi Somers), Lord 
Chancellor. (Geo. III.) 

S. Hon. James, Üishop of Lly. 

P. Philip, 3d Earl, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

P. Rt Hon. Charles Philip, F.R.S., First Loid of the Admiralty. 

P%. Lord Goderich and Earl of Ripon, Premier. 



< = Philip Yorke, ist E. 
I Hud<>'icke,Ld.Chaii. 



Ö Philip, 3d Eait, Chai. Philip, 

I Lord IJeaU Ircland. Ist Lord AoDL 

F. J. Robinson, 
tat Earl Ripon, Premier. 

Yorke, Hon. Charles; Lord Chancellor. (Geo. HL) 
F. ist Earl of Hardwicke, Lord Chancellor. (Geo. IL) 
S. Pliilip, 3d Earl, Lord-Lieutenant of Iteland. 
S. Rl Hon. Charles Philip, F.R-S., First Ixird of ihc Adinindt/ 
B. Hon. James, Bishop of Ely. 
gb. ist Earl Somere, Lord Chancellor. (Will IIL) 
NZ. Lord Goderich and Eul of Ripon, I^emier. 
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I PROPOSB in this chapter to discuss the relationshtps o( 
modern Englisli Statesmen, It is my eamest desire, 
throughout this book. to stcer safely bclween two dangers : 
on the one hand, of accepting mere ofücial position or 
notoriety, as identical with a morc discriminative rcputa- 
tion, and on the other, of an unconscious bias towanls 
facts most favourabtc to my argumcnt. In order to guarJ 
against the latter danger, I employ groups of namts 
selected by othcrs ; and, to guard against the former, 
I adopt selcctions that command gencral confidence. It 
is cspccially importanC in dealing with statesmen, whose 
cmincnce, as such, is lai^cly affected by the accidcnt of 
social Position, to be cautious in both thcse respccts. It 
would not bc a judicious plan to take for our select list the 
names of privy councülors, or even of Cabinct ministcrs ; 
for though some of them are tllustriously gifted, and many 
are eminently so, yet othcrs belong to a decidedly Iower 
natural grade. For instancc, it seemed in latc years to 
have bccomc a mere incidcnt to the position of a grcat 
territorial duke to have a scat in the Cabinet, as a minister 
of the Crown. No doubt some fcw of the dukes are highly 
gifted, but it may bc afBrmcd, with cqual a.ssurance, that 
ihe abihtics of the largc raajorily are vcry far indccd from 
justifyiug such an appointmcnt. 
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Again, the exceptional position of a Cabinct minister 
cannot possibly be a just criterion of a correspondingly 
exceptional share of natural gifts, because statesmanship 
is not an open profession. It was much more so in the 
days of pocket boroughs, when young nien of really high 
promise wcre eagerly looked for by territorial magnatcs. 
and brought into Parliament, and kept there to do gladia- 
torial battle for one or other of the great contending parties 
of the State. With those exceptions, parliamentary life 
was not, even then, an open career, for only favoured 
youths were admitted to compete. Eut, as is the case in 
every other profession, none, cxccpl those who are extra- 
ordinarily and peculiarly gifted, are likely to succeed in 
parliamentary life, unless engaged in it from their early 
manhood onwards. Dudley North, of whom I spoke in 
the chapter on Judges, was certainly a great success ; so, 
in recent times, was Lord George Bentinck ; so, in one 
way or anolher. was the Duke of Wellington ; and other 
cases could easily be quoted of men beginning their active 
parliamentary life in advanced manhood and nevertheless 
achieving success; but, as a rule, to which there are very 
few exceptions, statesmen consist of irien who liad ob- 
tained — it littSe matters how — the privilege of entering 
Parliament in eariy life, and of being kept there. Every 
Cabinet is necessarily selected from a limited field. No 
doubt it always contains some few persona of very high 
natural gifts, who would have found their way to tlie 
front undcr any rcasonably fair political regime, but it also 
invariably contains olhers who would have fallen far behind 
in the struggle for place and influence, if all England 
had becn admtttcd on equal terms to the struggle. 

Two selecttons of men occurred to me as being, on the 
vhole, well northy of confidence. One. that of the Premiers, 
bcgun, for convcnience' sake, with the reign of George III.; 
their number is 25, and the proportion of Ihem who cannot 
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clatm to be much morc than " cniinently " gifted, such i 
Addington, — 

" Pitt ii la Addington as LonduQ to Paddiii(^on,"— 

is very smalL The other selection is Lord BroughAm's 
"Statesmeii of the Reign of George III." It consists of 
no morc than 53 men, selccted aa the foremost statcs- 
mea in that long reign. Now of these, 11 arc judgcs 
and, I may add, 7 of those judges were described in the 
appcndtx to the last chapter, viz. Lords Camden, Eldon, 
Erskine, Ellenborough, King, Mansfield, and Thurlow. 
The remaining 4 arc Ciiief Justices Burke and Gibbs, Sir 
William Grant, and Lord Loughborough. Lord Brougham's 
list also contains the name of Lord Nelson, which will be 
morc properly includcd among the Commanders ; and that 
of Earl St. Vincent, which may remain in this chapter, for 
he was a very ablc administrator in peace as weil as a 
naval Commander. In addition to these, arc ihe namcs of 
9 Premiers, of whom onc is the Duke of Wellington, whom 
I count hcre, and again among the Commanders, leaving 
a net balance, in the selection madc by I..ord Brougham, 
of 31 new names to discuss. The total of the two 
selections, omitting the judges, is 57. 

The averagc natural ability of these men may veiy 
justly be stated as supcrior to class F. Canning, Fox, 
the two Pitts, Romilly, Sir Robert Walpole (whom 
l^rd Brougham Imports into his list), the Marqucss of 
Wellesley, and the Duke of Wellington, probably cxceed 
G. It will be Seen how extraordinary are the relationships 
of these familics. The kinship of the two Pitts, father and 
Bon, is often spoken of as a rare, if not a sole, instance 
of high gonius bcing hereditary; but the remarkable 
kinships of William Pitt were yet more widely ditfuscd. 
He was not only son of a prcmier, but ncphew of 
anothcr. George Grenville, and cousin of a third, Lord 
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Grenville Besioes this, he had the Tcmple blood. Hia 
pedigree, wliich is given in the appendix to this chapler, 
does scant justice to his breed. The Fox pedigree is also 
very remarkable in its connexion with the Lords Holland 
and the Napier family. But one of the most conspicuous 
is that of the Marquess of Wellesley, a most illustrious 
statesman, both in India and at home, and his younger 
brother, the great Duke of Wellington. It is also curious, 
from the fact of the Marquess possessing very remarkable 
gifts as a scholar and critic They distinguished him in 
early life and descended to his son, the late Principal of 
New Inn Hall, at Oxford, but ihcy were not shared by his 
brother. Yet, although the great Duke had nothing of the 
scholar or art-critic in him, he had quaüties akin to both. 
His writin^s are tcrsc and nervous, and eminently eficctive. 
His fumiture, equipages, and the like werc characterised 
b> unostentatious cooipleteness and efficiency under a 
pleasing form. 

I do not intend to go seriatim throiigh the many names 
mentioncd in my appendix. The readcr niust do that for 
biaiself, and he will tind it well worth his while to do 
so; but I shall content myself here with throwing results 
into the same convenient Statistical form that I have 
already employed for the Judges, and arguing on the 
same bases that the relationships of the Statesmen abun- 
dsjitly prove the hereditary character of their genius. 

In addition to the English statesmen of whom I have 
have been speaking, I thought it well to swell their scanty 
numbers by adding a small supplenientary list, taten from 
various periods and otlier countries, 1 cannol preciseiy 
say how large was the area of scleclion from which this 
list was taken. I can only assurc the rcader that it contains 
a considerable proportion of the names, that seemed to nie 
the most conspicuous among those that I found described 
at length, in ordlnary small biographical dicCionarics. 
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SUMMARY OF RELATIONSHIPS OF 35 ENCLISH STATtSUEN 
tiROUPED INTO 30 FAMILIES. 



Om rdatUn [er /cm in Iht /amify). 



Bolingbroke (VUcL St. John) g. 

DiBneli F. 

Fnndi, Sit P F. 

GntMn E. 

Homer ....... B. 



Romill]', Sir 5 S. ' 

Sco» {Lord Stowcll) . . , B. 
Wilberforce S 



Twe fr tknt rtlalieiu {er thrtt trfmr b> t)u famäyY 

J, Bedford, Duke of, and gr..gr.-enDdioD, Eail Rouell GF. Gf, PP. | 

Bentbck (Üukeof Portland) S. P. 

CinniDK US. 8, 

Jenkinion (F^ oC Uv«rpo<J) F. U. ü 

JervU lE»rl St. Vincent) O. ÜP. UPi 

Lamb (Viicoual Melboanie) 1 B. J. /l 

PetlT(Mkn|aes> of Litudowiie) CY. S. 

Roaell (Jff Bedforil), 

Sunle7 (Earl i>r Ucrby) F. qS. S. 

Stcwut (Mwqaeis of Londonderty} F. nS. B. 

Foto- er meri rttatitiu {erfeur er mm in lit/amily). 

Duodai {Viicoont Melvillc) G. F. B. N. S. P. 

1. Fox uid Lord HulUod G. u. F. B. N. A'S. tai 

3. Greiiville, LonI ; hii fathcr, George Greo- 

vUU : mUo hii coiuin. Willum Pill . . B. F. £. «S. U. 

Grey. Emrl . . . K E iS. 

Holland, Lord (/M Fox). 

Peel F. g, iB. jS. 

1 Pitt, tU Eart ChMhun and hii ton, Wm. 

Pill (ilio, m Grenville) F. N. n. nS. n. 

Hohiruoii (Earl Ripon) G. F. gB. gF. S, 

Sheridan F. / g. G. S. />. /S. 

TemplelViKODiii Palmcnloa) . . . . B. GOa GG. GGF. 

Stnait (Mart|ueuo[ Bute) CF. G. GU, GIS. u a 

Wllpole(Earlof Or(..rd) G. B. 1 S. bG. 

I. Wetieüer, vii. (he Miiri|ii<:.* inJ hi> 

bidüier. tbe Duke of Wellington . . D. N. 5. gCF. 
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H SU PPLEMENTARY LIST of 13 GREAT STATESMEN of VARIOUS 
H PERIODS AND COUNTRIES GROÜPED into 9 FAMILIES. 

^H a. Arteireldt, Jamei, ud Bon John S. 

^V Mirabeaa F. 

^ More, Sir Thomu F. 

a. De Will, John, und brolhet Cornelius .... & 

AduRU S. P. 

3. Cecil, Robt.; bcher, Loid Buridgh ; >nd conun, 

Lord fiicoQ F. uS. 

Colbert U. B. 1 S. a N. 

GoiM. Dnc de B. 3 S. P. FS. 

F. B. BP. BPS. n& 
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First, have thc ablest statesmen the largest number of 
able relatives ? Table I. answers this in thc affirmative. 
There can be no doubt, that its third section contains more 
illustrious names than the first ; and the more the reader 
ill talcc the pains of analysing and "weighing" the 
relationships, the more, I am sure, will he find this truth 
to beconie apparent Again, the Statesmen, as a whol^ 
r exp^uution leTcr to (he limilu (ible in p. 6l. 
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are far inore eminently gifted than the Judges; accordingly 
it will bc Seen in Table II., by a comparisoii of its colucno 
B with the corresponding column in p. 6i, that thcir rela- 
tions are more rieh in ability. 

To proceed to the next lest ; we sec, that the third 
section is actually longer than cither the first or die second» 
showing that ability is not distributed at haphazard, but 
that it affects ccrtain familics. 

Thirdly, the statesman's type of ability is largcly trana- 
mitted or inherited. It would be tedious to count the 
instances in favour. Those to tlie contrary are Disraelt, 
Sir P. Francis (who was hardly a statesman, but rathcr 
a bitter controversialist), and Horner- In all the othcr 
3S or 36 cases in my appcndix, one or more statesoien 
will be found among their eminent relations. In other 
words, the combination of high inteltectual gifts, tact in 
dealing with men, power of expression in debatc, and 
ability to endure exceedingly hard work, is hercditary. 

Table 11. proves, just as distinctly as it did in the case 
of the Judges, that the ncarcr kinsmen of the eminent 
Statesmen are far more rieh in ability than the more 
remotc. It will be scen, that the law of distribitlion, as 
gathcred from these instances, is very similar to what we 
had prcviously found it to bc. I shall not stop here to 
comparc that law, in rcspect to the Statesmen and the 
Judges, for I propose to treat all the groups of eminent 
men, who form the subjects of my several chapters, in * 
precisely similar maoner, and to collate the rcsults. oace 
for all, at the cnd of the book. 
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The lUt consüM or the following 5] penons, of whom 33, whote names an 
prinled ia tialiti, und a place in my dictionary of kinshipi. It oßea happen« 
■D tliia li*( th&t the same pereon is noticed uniler his title, u well ss (umanie ; 
ai, "Dundai (VLscount Melville) ; "— " Melville, Lord (Dundas)." 

Allen. 'Bedfsrd, 4M Duke. Bolijighniki. Dushe, Ld. Ch. JubL Camäen, 
Eerl (Pratt). 'Caaning. Corroa Castlereaeh, Lorf (Londondetiy) ; «* 
StewMt 'CAalhaiH, LcnUPül). Curran. Da$idiu {,VucL Mehiilli). Eiden, 
Jjni{ScQ^. Erskim. Lord. EllenboTBUgk, Lard i.Ijmi\. Fox. Fmncä.Sir 
Pki/ifi. Gibb», Ld. Ch. Just. Gmnt, Sit Wm. Cntaan. •CrtHvillt, Gtergt. 
'GrinoitU, Lord. Holland. Lord. Homtr. Jtfferscn. 'yintinion {Earl 
Lhvtfool). yhrii (Earl Si. Vincint). Kmg. Lord. Law {,U>rd EUmbarm^). 
Lawrence, Dr. 'La/ttfoel, Earl {Jtnkinson\. LonghlmroDgh, Lord (Wed- 
llerbum). Londonderry, Lord (Casllereagh : tee Stewart). Maiisßtid, Lord 
iAfurray). MilvilU, Lerd {DHndai). Aftirray {Lurd Afnaifidd). Nelson, Lerd. 
'iVerth, Urd. ■PcrcevaL 'PiUKEartaf CAa/kam). 'Pill, William. Pratl 
(Earl CamdtH). Kiordo. Rnmilly. SI. Vinrent, Earl {Javii). Scolt (Lord 
Eldom). &oa {Lord S/^norll). Stmatll, Lffrd [SreUi. Simiart (Lerd Caitlf 
rng^ Hiar^tuti ef Lendondttry). Tkurtme, Lord. Tiemey. Toüke, Home. 
H'alfeU. Wedderbam (Lord Longhborough). Wdlalty, Marqutsi. Wühtr- 
fiirtt. Wilkes, John. Wiadlianu 

PREMIERS SINCE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. 

Therc have been 15 Premiers duiing Ihis period, is shown in Lhe rollowing 
lisl, at whoni 17, wbose oames are prinled in italio, find a. place in my dic- 
tioniiiy of kinships. 

Nine of these Iure already appeared under tbc title of " Statcsmen ol 
George IIL " They are diitinguishcd by a f. 

Il occaiionally happeni thnt the ume individual Is noiiced under his ramama 
■a well u his title 1 ai "Chatham, Earl (Pitt) ("—'• Piit lEarl Chalham)." 

Abcrdeen, Kad. Addlnelon {Sidmau(h). ^Bidfard, 4/« Dute. Butt, Mar- 
etiai. fCanning. iCiatiam, Earl {Pitt). Deriy. Earl. Diiraeti. Glad- 
■tone. Caderitk. Crifton, Duke; Grtmnüt, Gftrge. ^GrtmilU, Lfrd. 
Cr^, Earl. LamdaviHt (Skrtlami). ^LrDtrfeol, Earl. Melbourae, ViscL 
Kewcasd«, Duke. i.Vorlh. Lord. Fälmtrilen. Lord. Pul, Sir Rohrrt. 
^PtrcOMl. Pitt {Earl CAat/tam). iPitI, William. Rocltinghani. Muqucsj. 
Kniiell, Earl. Shilbumt, Earl {Lansdmmt), Sidmouth, Lord (Addingtua). 
WdlingUm. 

Pitmier. t Induded also in Broughaiu's liit of Sutetmen of Gro, IIL 
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Bedford, John, 4th Duke. 

GF. Wiliiam, Lord Russell ; patriol; executed 1683, 
GF. Lady Rachel W, Russell, her husband's secrelary. "Leitet»."' 
PP. ist Earl Russell ; Reform Icadcr as Lord John Rüssel], and 

three limes Premier. 
Bentinck, William H. CavendJsh ; jd Duke of Ponland ; Pre- 
mier, 1783-4 and 1807-10. 
S. Lord Wm. Henry Bentinck ; Govenior-GcneraJ of India, who 
aboUshed Suttee, and established the liberty of the Indian 

P. Lord George Bentinck, M.P. ; became an eminent financicr 
and a leading statesman in middle age, afler a life previously 
devoted to racing interests. 
Bolingbroke, Henry; created Viscount St. John; the cele- 
braied Secrelary of State to Queen Anne. (His name is 
appended lo Brougham's list of Scaiesmen of Gco, HL) 

g. Sir Oliver St. John, Ch. Just C. P. under ihc Proiectorate 
{and who himself was cousin to another judge, S. Broim 
(SM), under Charles IL). _ 

Hute, EarL Set Stuart. ^| 

Camden, Earl ; Lord Chancellor. See under Judoes. ^^k 

F. and S. ^ 

Canning, George; created Lord Canning; Premier, 1817. 
Not precocious as a child, but remarkablc as a schoolboy. 
(" MicTocosm," aet 15, and "Anti-Jacobin.") Scholar, 
orator, and mosi able statesman. The Canning family had 
sensitive and trri table lemperanicnts. 

[F.] A man of considerable üterary acqutrements. 

[/] Had greal beauty and accomplishments. She took to the 
stage afler her husband's death without much success; 
they had both been separated from the rest of the Can- 
ning family. 

US. Stratford Canning; created Lord StratTord de Reddiffe; 
ambassador at the Porte ; the "great Elchi." 

[US.] George Canning, F.R.S., F.S.A., created Lord Garvagh. 

S. Charles ; created Earl Canning; was Govemor- General ol 
India during the continuance and suppiessioa of the 
Indian Mutiny. 
Castlereagh. See Stewart. 
Disracli, Rl Hon. Benjamin; Premier, i363. PrecocuMi$i 
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began life in an attomcy's office; became, when quiie 
young, a novel-writer of rcpute, and, afler one noted 
failure, an eminent parliamenlary debaier and orator. 
F. Isaac Disraeli; author of " Curiosities of Liierature." 
Dundas, Henry; created Viscount Melville ; friend and coad- 
jutor of Wm, Pitt, and a leadiog member of his admini«- 
tration in various capacities. 

F. Robert Dundas, of Arniston ; Lord President of the Court 

of Session in Scolland. 

G. Robert Dundas; Lord Amiston, eminent lawyer; Judge 

of Court of Session. 
[GF.] Sir James Dundas, M.P. for Edinburgh, Senator of the 

College of Justice. 
B. (A half-brother.) Robert Dundas ; Lord President of the 

Court of Session, as his faiher had been before him. 
N. (A half-nephew.) Robert Dundas (son of above) ; Lord 

Chief Baron lo ihe Court of Exchequer in Scotland. 
S. Robert ; ad Viscount ; Lord Privy Seal in Scotland. 
P. Richard Saundets Dundas ; twice Secretary lo the Admiralty; 

succecded Sir C. Napier in chief command of the Baltic 

Beet in the Russian War, 1855, and captured Sweaborg. 

{Mcm. He was no relation to Sir James W. D. Dundas, 

who was in chief command of the Black Sea Reet during 

the same war.) 
Eldon, Eatl of ; Lord Chancellor. ^ä in Judges, under Scott. 
BUenborough, Lord ; Chief Justice King's Bench. See in 

JCDGES 

Erskine, I^ord ; Lord Chancellor. Ste in Jüdges. 
Fox, Rl Hon. Charles James ; statesman and orator ; the great 
rival of PitL At Eton he was left much to himself, and 
n-as studious, but at the same time a dissipated dandy. 
Hcwasthereconsidered of extraordinary promise. j^t. 25, 
he had becomc a man of mark in the House of Commons, 
and also a prodigious gambler. 
Sir Stephen Fox ; siaiesman ; Paymastcr of the Forces. 
Chehea Hospital is mainly due to him; he projected it, 
and contributed ^£13,000 towaids it. 
Charles ; jd Duke of Richmond ; piincipal Secretary of 
Sutein 1766. 
Henry ; created Lord Holland ; Secretary at War 
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Fox, Rt. Hon. Charles James, (ontinueä — 

B. Stephen ; id Lord Holland ; statesman and social leadcr. 

N. Henry R.; 3d Lord Holland ; F.R.S., F.aA., Recorder o( 
Nottingham. (Ste Lord Urougham's panegyric of theae 
men in his "Statesmen of George HL") 
His aunt, Lady Sarah, sister of the Duke of Richinon I, 
married Colonel Napier, and was mother of thc fatnous 
Napier family. Colonel Napier was himseLr casl in ihe 
truc heroic mould. He had uncommon powers, mcnul 
and bodily ; he had also scientific tastes. He was Super- 
intendent of Woolwich Laboratoiy, and Comptrollei of 
Army Accounts. 

11%. General Sir Charles James Napier, G.C.B. ; Commandei- 
in-Chief in India; Conqueror of Scindt 

uS. General Sir William Napier ; hislorian of Ihe Pemnsular 
War. 

[3 wS.] There were three olher Napters, brothers, who were con- 
sidered remarkable men, namety, General Sir Geoi^c, 
Govemor of ihe Cape ; Richard, Q.C. ; and Henry, Cap- 
tain, and author of " History of Florencc." 

.i'S. H. Bunbury, senior classic of his year (1S33) Bt Cam- 
bridge. 
Francis. Sir Philip; reputed author of "Junius;" violent 
antagonisl of Hastings in India, 

F. Rev. Philip; poetanddramaticwriteritranslatorofHorace" 
and other cla^cs. Had a school where Gibbon «u a 
pupil. Hc was also a political controversialist. 
Goderich, Viscount See Robinson. 
Grattan, Henry ; orator and statesman. 

[CR] Sir Richard Grattan, Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

g. Thomas Marley, Chief Justice of Ireland. 

[F.] James Grattan, Recorder of, and M.P. for, Dublin. 

[S.] Right Honourable James Grattan. 
Grenville, George, Premier, 1763. 

The very remarkable relationships of the Grenville family, and 
ihe results of thc mixiurc of ihc Temple race wiih that 
of thc ist Earl of Chatham on the one hand, and of thc 
Wyndham od the other, is best undcrstood by thc »nncxftd 
table:— 
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Grenville, George, conlintud — 
g. Sir Richard Temple ; a leading merobci of the Housc of 

Commoos. 
u General Sir Richard Temple ; created Viscount Cobham. 

ser^'ed under Marlborough. 
B. Richard, lucceeded his oiother the Countess, aa ist Earl 

Temple ; sutcsman ; Lord Privy SeaL 
S. William Wyndhara Grenville ; created Lord Grenville ; Pre- 
mier, 1806. 
S. George, 3d Earl Temple ; created Marquis Buckingham ; 

twice Viceroy of IreUnd. 
S. Thomas, who bequeathed his libiary to the British Museum. 
Grenville, William Wyndham ; created Lord Grenville; Pre^ 

mier, iSoä ; Chancellor of Oxford University. ^— 

B. Marquess Buckingham, twice Vicero)' of IreluuL H 

F. George Grenville, Premier, 1763. 
g. Sir William Wyndham, Bart, Secrelary at War and Chan 

cellor of the Exchequcr. 
u%. William Pitt, Premier. 

U. Richard Grenville, created Earl Temple ; statesman. 
Grey, Charles, ad Earl; Premier, 1830-1834. 
F. General in America, and eariy pait of Frcnch War; created 

Earl Grey for his Services. 
B. Edward, Bishop of Hcrtford. 
S, Henry G , 3d Earl ; statesman ; wiiter on Colonial govers- 

ment, and on Reform. 
S. Sir Charles Grey, Private Secretary to the Queen. 
HoÜKnd, Lord. SecYoyi. 
Homer, Francis ; statesman, finandcr. One of the founders 

of the Eäiniurgh ReiUw ; afterwards he rapidly rose to 

great DOle in Parliament His career was ended by early 

death, «t 39. 
R Leonard Horner, geologist, for very many years a venerated 

mcmbcr of the scientific world. 
Jenkinson, Roben Banks; ad Earl of Liverpool; Premier, 

1811-17. 
F. Right Hon. Charles Jenkinson, created Earl Liverpool; 

See. of State ; a conlidentiat friend and adviser of Geo. 111 
[U.] John Jenkinson, colonel ; Joint Secretary for Ireland. 
[US.] John Banks Jenkinson, D.D., Bishop of St. David'«. 
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Jervia, John, adrairal ; creatcd Earl Sl Vincent ; 
Admiralty. 
u. Right Hon. Sir Thomas Parker ; Ch. B. E. 
UP. Thomas Jervis, M.P., Ch. Justice of ehester. 
UPS. Sir John Jervis, M.P., Attomey-General ; Ch. C. P. (Vict) 
King, Lord. See Judges. 

L am b, William, ad Visct. Melbourne; Premier, 1834 and 1835-41. 
R Frederick, diplomaiist, anibassador to Vienna; creatcd Lord 

Beauvale. 
B. George, M.P., Under-Sea of State for Horae Department 
b. Lady Palmerston. 

p. Rl. Hon. Wm. F. Cowper, President of the Board of Works, &c: 
Lansdownc, Marquis. See Pettv. 
Liverpool, Lord. .5« Jenkinson. 
Londondcrry. See Stewart. 

Nelson, Admiral ; created Earl Nelson. See Commanders. 
North, Ixird ; created Earl Guilford ; Premier, 1770-82. 
[G.F.] Francis, ist Öaron Guilford. Lord Keeper. (James IL) 
Whose three brothers and other eminent relations are 
described in Judges. {See also Genealogical Table.) 
Palmerston. See Temple. 

Peel, Sir Robert ; Premier, 1834-5, 1841-5, 1845-6. 
F. Sir Robert Peel, >LP. ; created a Bart A very wealthy 
cotton manufacturer and of great mercantile ability, who 
founded the fortunes of the famÜy. He was Vice-Prc- 
sident of the Literary Society, 
g. Sir John Floyd, General, created a Bart, for service in lodia. 
ö. Right Hon. General Peel, Secretaty of State for War. 

Right Hon. Lawrence Peel, Chief Justice of Supreme Court 
of Caicutia. 

There were also other brothers of more ihan average ability. 
S. Rt. Hon. Sir Robert, ad Bart.; Chief Secrelary for Ireland. 
S. Right Hon. Frederick, ünder Secretary of State for War. 
S. Captain Sir William Peel, R.N., distinguished at Sebaslopol 

and in India. 
Perceval, Spencer; Premier, 1810-11. 

. ad Lord Redesdale, Chairman of Committees of House of 
Lords, (He was son of ihe Lord Chancellor of Ireland.) 
a Right Hon. Spencer Waipole, Seaeiary of State for Home 
Department 
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Petty, William Pctty; jd Earl Shelbume; created Manjnk 
Lansdowne ; Premier, 1781-3. An ardent supporter of the 
Earl or Chatham ; in eariy lifc he dislinguished himself in 
the army, at Minden. 

CF. Sir William l'etly, physician, polltician, and author ; Suf- 
veyor-General of Irebnd ; a man of singuUr vcrsatUily, 
and successful in evcrything, induding money-making. 

S. jd Marquis Lansdowne, stalesman and man of lettera. In 
youih, as Lord Henry Petty, he was one of the set who 
founded the Edinburgh Rmiew. He thcn becamc promi- 
nent as a \Vhig, in Parllament, and was Secretary of Stat« 
more than once. \Vas ChanceÜor of the Exchequer, set. 16. 
Pitt, William ; created Earl of Chatham; Premier, 1766. Origi- 
nally in the army, which he left ecL 38 ; then the »igorous 
Opponent of Waipole in Parliament, "the terriWe comel 
of Dragoons ;" aflerwards, set 49, he becamc onc of the 
ablest of statesmen, most brilliant of orators, and the prime 
inover of the policy of England. Marricd a GrenvÜIe. 
{See Grenville for gencalogical (ree.) 

[G.] Thomas Pitt, Govemor of Fort George, who somchow OT 
olher amassed a large fortune in India. 

S. William Pitt, Premier. 

/. Lady Hester Stanhope. 

Pitt, ■William ; zd son of the ist Earl of Chatham. Illustrious 
elatesman ; Premier, 1783-1801 ; and 1804-6. Frcco- 
cious, and of eminent talent ; frcquent ilt-healih in boy- 
hood ; 3A. 14 an excellent scholar. Never boyish in his 
ways ; becamc a healthy youth set tS. He was Chan- 
cellorof the Exchequer bcL 34, and Prime Minister set 35; 
which latter officc he held for scventeen years conseculively. 
His coRStilution was early broken by gout ; dled seL 47. 

F. Earl of Chatham, Premier. 

N. Lady Hester Stanhope. 

u. George Grcnvülc, Premier. 

uS. Iflrd Grenville, Premier. 

m. Lady Hester Stanhope, who did the honoun of his house, 
and occasionally acted as his secrctary ; she was highljr 
accomplishcd, but mosi eccentric and more than half mad. 
After Pitt's death, she Uved in Syria, diesscd as a mal« 
native, and professed supematural powers. 
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Portland, Duke of. See Bentinck. 

Ripon, Earl of. Sm Robinson. 

Robinson, Frederick John ; ist Viscount Goderich and Earl o( 
Ripou ; Premier, 1827-8. 
G. Thomas Robinson, created Baron Grantham, diploniatist ; 

afterwards Secretary of State. 
F. Thomas Robinson, zd Baron, also diplomatist, and afler- 

wards Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
gB. Charles Yorkc, Lord Chancellor ,Äif Judges. 
gF. Philip Yorkc, ist Lord Hardwicke, Ld. Chan. See Judqes. 
S. George F. (inherited) Earl de Grey and Ripon, Secretary 
of State for War. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel ; eminent lawyer and statesman. His 
parents werc French refugees. He was of a serious dispo- 
sition in youth, and almost educated and supported him- 
self. Entered the bar, and attracted notice by a pamphlet 
He rose rapidly in hJs profession, and became Solicitor- 
General and M.P. Eminent reformer of criminal laws; 
comraitled sulcide set. 6i- 
S. Right Hon. Sir John Romilly, created Lord Romilly; Attomey- 
General and Master of the Rolls. See Judges. 

Russell, ist Earl; Premier. 5« Bedford. 

Scott, William ; er. Lord Scowell, Judge of the Admirally Court 
B. Lord Eldon, Lord Chancellor. Ä^ Judges. 

Lord Stowell and Eldon were each of Ihem twins, each 
having becn born with a sisler. 

Shelburne, Earl of. Sm Pettv. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley ; orator, e.xlraordinary wil, and 
dramattst. Was stupid as a boy of 7. When kL 1 1 was 
idie and careicss, but engaging, and showed gleams of 
supcrior inlellect, as tcstißed by Dr. Parr. On leavtng 
school he wrote what he afterwards developed into tlie 
" Crilic." Wroie ihe " Rivats" set 24. Died wom out in 
body and spirits a;t 65. 
He eloped in youth with Miss Linley, a populär ainger of 
great personal chamis and exquisite niusical talents. Tom 
Sheridan was the son of that marriage. Miss Linley's 
father was a musical composer and manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre. The Linley family was " a nest of nightingales : " 
all had gcnius, beauty, and voicc. Mrs, Tickcl was onc of 
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thcm. The name of Sheridan is pcculiarly associated with* 
cicarly marked order of brilliant and engaging but " nc'cr- 
do-w«l" qualitics, Richard Brinsley's genius workcd in 
flashcs, and left results that werc dispropotiionate lo its 
remarkable power. His oratorical power and winning 
address made him a brilliant Speaker and a siar in socicty; 
but he was neither a Sterling statesman nor a tnic friend. 
He was an excellent boon companion, but unhappy in Im 
domestic relaiions. Reckless prodigality, ganibling, and 
wild living, brought on debis and duns and a premature 
break of his Constitution. These (juahties are found in a 
grealer er less degree among numerous members of the 
Sheridan family, as well as in those whose biographies 
havc bcen publislied. It is exceedingly instructive to 
observc how strongly hercditaiy thcy havc proved to bt 

F. Thomas Sheridan, auihorofihe Dictionary, Taught oratory, 

connected himself with theaires, became, Kt 35, manager 
of Dniry Lane. Hc was a whimsical but not an opinion 
ated man. 

/ Franccs Chamberlain, most accomplished and amiable. Her 
father would not allow her to leam writing; her brothers 
taught her secretly : xL 15, her talent for literary composi 
tion showed itself She wrote some comedies, one of 
which was as highly eulogized by Garrick, as her novel 
"Sydney Biddulph" was panegyrized by Fox and Lord 
North. 

g. Rcv. Dr. Philip Chambcrlain, an admircd preachcr, but a 
humoriMt and füll of croichets. (I know nothing of the 
characicr of his wife Miss Lydia Whyie.) 

G. Rev Ur. Thomas Sheridan, friend and correspondent of 

Dean Swift. A social, punning, liddling man, carcless and 
indolent ; high animal spiriis. "* His pen and his Gddlc- 
stick were in continual motion." 
S. Tom Sheridan ; a thorough scapegiace, and a Sheridan all 
over. (He had the Linley blood in him — lee abovc); 
married and died young, leaving a largc family, of whom 



P. Caroline. Mrs. Norton ; poetess and novclist 
PS. Lord Dufferin, late Secretarf for Ireland, ia the t 
aoother daughcci. 
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Stanley, Edward Geoffrey ; i4th Earl of Derby; Premier, 1851, 
1S58-9, 1S66-8 i Scholar; translator of "Homer" inlo 
English verse, as well as orator and statesman. 

F. Naturalist ; President of Linnasan and Zoological Socielies ; 
known by his endeavours to acclimatize animals. 

uS, Rev. J. J. Hornby, Head Master of Eton ; scholar and 
athlete. 

S. Edward, Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Stewart, Robert; the famous Viscount Castlereagh, and sd 
Marquess Londonderry. Great nopcs were entertaincd ot 
him when he cntered Parliament, barcly of age, bot he 
disappointed them at first, for he was a very unequal 
Speaker. Howevcr, he becaire leader of thc House of 
Commons st. 19. Committed suicide. 

F. Was M.P. for counly Down, and raised through successive 
peerages to the Marquisatc. 

uS. Sir George Hamilton, G.C.E ; diplomatist, especially in 
Russia and Austrla. 

B. {Half brother, grandson of Lord Chan cell or Camden.) 
Charles William ; created Earl Vane ; Adjutant-General 
under Wellington in Spain asL 30. 

[p.] (And P. to Duke of Grafton, Premier 1767.) Admiral 
Fitzroy; eminent navigator (" Voyage of the £eag/e"). 
Superintendent of the Meteorological Department of the 
Board of Trade. 
Stuart, John ; 3d Earl of Bute; Premier, 1762-3, 

u. id Duke of Argyll ; created Duke of Grecnwich ; states- 
man and general. In command at Sheriffmuir : — 
" Argyll, the Statc't whole Ihundcr bom to wield. 
And ihake alike the Senate and thc field."— Pope. 

CF. Sir George Mackcnzie, Lord Advocate ; eminent lawyer. 

ü. Sir James Stuart, ist Eari of ßutc ; Piivy Councillor to 
Queen Anne. 

GU, Robert Stuart, tst Baronet ; a Lord of Session, as Lord 
Tillicoultry. 

OB. Dugaid Stuart, also a Lord of Session. 

B. Right Hon. James Stuart, who assumed the additional 
nanie of Mackcniie ; Keeper of I*ri\7 Seal of Scotland. 

S. General Sir Charles Stuart; reduced Minorca. 

S, William^ D.D. ; Aichbishop of Aniu^. 
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Stuart, John, eontinued — 

P. Charles ; ambassador to France ; crealed Baron Stuart do 
Rothesay. His great grandmother {GJ.) was Ijdy Mary 
Wortley Montagu ; charming Icllei-writcr ; mtroducer o( 
inoailarion froro ihe East 

Temple, Henry J. ; I.ord Palmerston ; octogenarian Premier, 
1855-8, 1859-65. Was singularly slow in showing hii 
great powcrs, though he was always considered an able 
man, and was generali/ successfui in his undertalcingH 
He had an excellent Constitution, and high anirnal spirits, 
but was not ambitious in the ordinary sense of thc word, 
and did not eure to go out of his way to do work. Hc 
was fully 45 years old before his statesmaniike powcni 
werc ciearly displaycd. 
His father is described as a model of conjugal afTection ; he 
HTOtc a most pathetic and natural epiiaph on his wifc. 
He was fond of lilerature and of pictures. 

B. Sir William Temple ; Minister Flenipotentiaiy to Ihe Court 
of Naples ; founder of the " Temple Collcction " of Italiaa 
antiquities, and works of art in the British Museum. 

GGR Sir William Temple, Swift's palron. 

GG. Sir John Temple, Atiomey-Gencra!, and Speaker of the 
House of Commons in Ireland. 

GGF. Sir John Temple, Master of the Rolls in Ireland ; even 
he was not [he first of this family ihai showed ability. 
Thurlow, Lord ; Lord Chancellor, Äf under Judgbs. 
St. Vincent, Eatl. äsJervis. 

Walpole, Sir Robert; crcated Ear! of Orford; Premier, 1711— 
4: (under Geo. I. and IL, but included in Brougham's 
volumes of tlie SUtesmcn of Geo. IIL), 
In private life hearty, good-naturcd, and social. Had a 
happy art of making friends. Great powers of persuasion. 
For business of all kinds hc had an extraordinaty capa^ 
dty, and did his work with ihe greaiest casc and tran- 
quillity. 

G. Sir Edward Waipole, M.P. ; disiinguished mcmber of the 
Parliament that restored Charles IL 

R Horatio ; diplomatist of a high order ; created Baron 
Walpolc 

ä. Sir Edward ; Chief Secretaiy for Ireland 
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Walpole, Sir Robert, conUnued — 

S. Horace; famous in Üteraiure and art, Strawbeny HilL 
Excellent letter-writer : Byron speaks of his letters as 
incomparable. Gouty. Dieii a;t. 80. 

Hp. Admital Lord Nelson. 

A grandson [G.] of Horatio was minister at Munich, and 
another was minister in Portugal. One of tlie sons of the 
former is Rt. Hon. Spencer Walpole, Secretary of State. 

N. Mrs, Damer, sculptor, daughter of Field-Marshal Conway, 
Cousin to Horace Walpole. 
Welleslcy, Ricliard ; created Marquess of Wellesley ; Govei^ 
nor-Gcneral of India ; most eminent statesman and scholar. 

B. Arthur ; the great Duke of Wellington. 

(B.] ist Baron Cowley, dlpiomatist. 

[F.] ist Earl of Momington ; eminent musical tastcs. Hc in- 
heriled the estates and ihcname, but not the b!ood, of the 
Wesleys, whose deseendants were Ihe famous Dissenters, 
his falher. Richard Collcy, having obtained them from his 
aunt's husband, who was a ^Vesley. 

gCF. The infamous judge, Sir John Trevor, M.R., the cousin 
and the rival of the abler, but hardly more infamous, 
Judge Jeffreys. 

N. Henry Wellesley; created Earl Cowley j diplomatist j am- 
bassador to France. 
(Illegitimale.) Rev. Henry Wellesley, D.D. ; 
New Inn Hall, Oxford ; a scholar and n 
literary acquiremenls and remarkabte taste 
Wellesley, Arthur ; created Dake of Wellingto 
Commanders. 

B. Marquess Wellesley 1 

F. Earl Momington ' 

N. Earl Cowley | 

N. Rev. Henry Wellesley ' 
Wilberforce, William ; philanthropist and statesman; of veiy 
weak Constitution in infancy. Even ast. 7 showed a 
remarkable talcnt for elocuiion ; had a singularly tnelo- 
dious voice, which has proved hereditary ; sang well ; was 
very quick ; deaultorj' at coUege. Entered Parliamenl 
Kt. 11, and beforc jct. 25 had gained high reputation. 
Samuel, Bishop of Oxford ; prelate, orator, and sdminlsIratoE 
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Wilberrorce, William, amlinual — 
[S.] Robert, Archdcacon ; Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford ; sub 

sequently became Roman CatholJc 
[S.] Henry William ; scholar, Oxford, 1830. Subscqucntly be- 

came Roman Catholic 

SUPPLEMENTÄR Y LIST OF GREAT STATESMEN 
OF VARIOUS PERIODS AND COUNTRIES. 

Adams. John (1735-1826), the second President of the United 
States. Educaied for the law, «here he soon galned grcftt 
repuiation and practice ; was an acüve politidait Kt 30 ; 
(ook a prominent pari in effecting the independence of 
his country. 
S. John Quincey Adams, sixth President of Ihc United State»; 

previously minister in Berlin, Russia, and Vienna. 
P. Charles Francis Adams, the recent and well-known American 
minister in London ; aulhor of " Life of John Adams." 

Artcveldt, James Van (1345?); brewer of Ghent ; populär 
leadcr in the revoll of Flanders ; exercised sovereign 
power for nine years. 
S. Philip Van Arteveldt. See bclow. 

Arteveldt, Philip Van (138» ?) ; leader of ihc populär paiiy, 
long subsequently to his father's death. He was weil 
cdvicaied and wealthy, and had kept aloof from polincs 
tili a:t 41, when he was dragged into ihem by the populär 
pany, and hailed their captain by acclamation. He led 
the Flemish bravely against the French, but was finolly 
defealed and slain, 
F. James Van Arteveldt See above. 

Burleigh, Earl. See Ckcil. 

Cecil, William; created Lord Burleigh; sUtesman (Elizabeth); 
Lord Trcasurer. " The ablest minister of an able reign." 
Was Secrctary, or chief Minister, iluring alniost the whole 
of Queen EÜMbcth's long reign of forty-öve ycars. He 
was disiinguished at Cambridge for his power of work 
and for his very regulär habits. Marricd for his second 
wife the daughler of Sir Anthony Cookc, director of the 
^^ ttudies of Edward VI., and sister of Lady ßacon, tb< 

^L mother of the great Lord Bacon, and had by her — 
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^^H Cectl, William, continued — 
^^H S. Robert Cecil, who was created Karl of Salisbury tlie same 
^^H day that his eider brothei was created Eart of Exeler, 

^^H He was of weakly Constitution and defonned. Succeeded' 

^^H his father as Prime Minister under Elizabeth, and alter- 

^^V wards uoder James I. ; was unquestionably ihe ablest 

^H minister of his timc, but cold-hearted and selßsh. Lord 

^H Bacon was uS. to tum. 

^^ [B.] ist Earl of Exeler. 

[F.] Master of ihe Robes to Henry VIII. 
Colbert, Jean Baptiste ; Frencb stfttesman and ÜDander (Louia 
XIV.); eminent for the encouragcmcnt he gave to public 
works and insliludons, to commerce and manufactures. 
He was fully appreciated in his early Hfe by Mazarin, who 
recomraended him as his succcssor. He became ministet 
ast. 49, and used lo work for sixieen hours a day. His 
Tamily gave many distinguished servants lo France. 
U. Odart ; a merchanl who became a considerable financier. 
B. Charles; stalesman and diplomalisC. 

S. Jean Baptiste ; statesman ; intelligent and firm of purpose J 
commanded, when stili a mere youth, the expedition 
against Genoa in 1684. 
S. Jacques Nicholas, ardibishop; meiober of the Academy. 
N. Jean Baptiste (son of Charles) ; diplomatist 
N. Charles Joachim ; prelate. 

The family continued to show abilitj- in ihe succeeding 
generation. 
Cromwcll, Oliver ; Lord Protector of the Commonwealth. 
C/S. Hampden the patriot, whom Lord Clarendon speaks of 
as having " a head to contrive, a tongue lo pcrsuade, and 
a heart to execute any mischlef ;" — this word "mischief 
meaning, of course, aniagonism (o the KJng. 
f/p. Edmund Waller, ihe poet, a man of veiy considerable abiU- 
lies both in parlianicntary cloquence and in poetry, but he 
was not over-stedfast In principle. He was n. to Hampden. 
S. Henry; behaved with gallaniry in the army, and acted 
with much distlnctioD in Ireland as Lord Deputy. 
He had onc oiher son and four daughters, who married 

able men, but their descendants were not remarkable. 
llie Ciomwell brecd has beeu of much less importance 
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than might have bfen expected frotn his own geniua and 
that of his coilaterals, Hampden and Waller. Bcsidcs 
his son Henry, there is no importaiit namc in thc 
numerous dcscendants of OÜver Cromwcll. Henry"* sons 
were insigniücant people, so were those of Richard, and 
flo also were tliose of CromweU's daughters, notwiih- 
ttanding their marriage with such eminent men ai Irelon 
and Fleetwood. One of Oliver's sistera mamed Arch- 
bishop Tiliotson, and had issue by him, but thcy proved 
nobodies. 
Guise, Francis Balafr^ Duke of. The most illustrious among 
the generals and great political leaders of ihis powcrful 
French family. He had high militaiy (alenL He grcally 
distinguished himself as a general acL 34, and was thcn 
elevated to the dignity of Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom. 

B, Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine, 

S. Henry (Duke of Gutse, also called Balafr^. He was less 
magnanimous and more faclious ihan his &ther; was the 
adviserof the massacre of Rl Bartholomew; and he causcd 
Coligny to be murdcred ; was himself murdeicd by ordcr 
of Henri III., kl 38. 

S. Cardinal, arresled and murdercd in prison, on the same 
day as his brothcr. 

[S.] Duc de Maycnnc, 

P. Charles, who, Ic^lher with his uncle, the Duc de Maycnnc, 
was "eader of the league against Henri IV. 

PS. Henry, conspired against Cardinal Richelieu. 

Thus there were four generatioDS of notable men in thc 
Guise family. 
Mirabeau, H. G. Riquetti, Comte de ; French statesman, 
" The Alcibiades of t'ic French Revolution" A man ol 
vtolent passions, ardent imagioation, and great abilities. 
He had prodigious mental aclivity, and hungcred for every 
kind of knowlcdge- 

F. Marquis de Mirahcau; auihor of "L'Amidcs Hommcs," a 
leadcr of the school of the Economists ; a philanthropist 
by profession, and a harsh dcspot in his own family. 

TB and ^.] There were rcmarkable characiers imcmg tb« 
brothers and sisters of Miiabeau, but I am unablc 
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to slate facta by whkh their inerits may be distJnctly 
appraised. 

It is Said that among many generations of Ehe Mirabeaus — 
or more properly speaking, of tlie Rtquettis, for Mirabeau 
was an assumed name — were to be found men of great 
mental vigour and character. Thus St. Beuve says — and 
I givc the extract in füll and without apology on account 
of the interest ever altaching Jtself to Mirabeau's charac- 
teristics — 

" Les Correspondances du pfere et de Toncle du grand tribun, 
la Notke sur son grand-p^re, et en g^n^ral toutes les 
pifeces qui fonl le tissu de ces huit volumes, ont t^v^l^ une 
race k pari des caractferes d'une originalili^ grandiose et 
haute, d'oli noire Mirabeau n'a en qu'a descendre pour se 
r^pandrc ensuite, pour se pr^cipiter corame il l'a fait et se 
distribuer ä tous, icllement qu'on peut dire qu'Ü n'a iti 
que Tenfant perdu, l'enfant prodigue el sublime de sa race," 

He combined hts patemal qualities with those of his 
mother ; — 

" Ce n'^tait suivant la d^ßnition de son pfere qu'un male 
moDstreux au physique et au moral. 

" II tenait de sa mtre la largeur du visage, les instincts, les 
appetits prodigues et sensuels, mais probablement aussi ce 
certain fond gaiäari/ et gaulois, cettc facult^ de se faroi- 
liariser et de s'iiunianiser qui les Riquetii n'avaient pas, et 
qui deviendra un des moyens de sa puissance. 

" Une nature riebe, ample, copleuse, gcndreuse, souvenl 
grossi&re et vic^, souvent fine aussi, noble, m€me ^1^ 
gante, et, en somme, pas du tout monstreuse, mais des 
plus humaines." 
Uore, Sir Thomas; Lord Chancellor (Henry VIII.) ; eminent 
stalesman and writcr; singularly amiable, unaffectedly 
pious, and resolute to death. When leL 13, the Dean of 
Sl Paul's used to say of him, "Therc was but one wit in 
England, and that was young More." 
F. Sir John More, Just K. B. 

[S. and 3 s.] Besides his threc accomplishcd daughters, Margaret 
Roper, Eliiabetb Dauncy, and Cecilia Heron, Sir Thomas 
More had one son calied Jobn. Too much has been said 
of the want of capacity of tbis son. His father com. 
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mended the purity of his Latin more than that of hii 
duQghtere, and Grynceus (j« uniür Divinks) dcditaietl to 
hiiii an edition of Plalo, while Erasmus Inscribed to him 
thc works of Aristotic. He had enough strcngth o( 
chaxactcT to deny the king's suprcmacy, and on that 
account he lay for some timc in the Tower under sentence 
of death. (" Life of More," by Rev. Joseph Hunter, iSaS, 
Prefacc, p, xxxvi.) 
Richelieu, Annand J. du Plessis, Cardinal Duc de. The 
great minister of France unOer Louis XIV. He was 
educated for arrps, but dcvoted himself to study, and 
entered the Church at a vcry carly age — earlier than was 
legal — and became Doctor. ^i. 39 he was chief minister, 
uid thenceforward he absolutcly reigned for eighteen 
years. He was not a loveablc man. He pursueil but 
one end— -the establishment of a streng despotism. Dicd 

«L 57. 

F. Fran^ois du Plessis, seigneur de Richelieu ; signalized 
himself as a soldicr and a diplomatisL Was promoted to 
be "grand pr^völ de France," and was highly rcwarded 
by Henri IV. 

[B,] Henri ; became " marrfchal de camp," and was Itilled in a 
ducl just when he was about to be promoted to the 
govemment of Angers. 

E Alphonse L. ; CardinaS of Lyons. Became a monk of 
the Chartreuse, and practiscd great austerity. He behaved 
nobly in Lyons at the time of the plague. 

BP. (Crandson of Henri.) Louis F. Armand, Duc de Riche- 
lieu. He was Marshai of France, and persäniüed the 
eighteenth Century ; being frivolous, fond of intriguc, 
immoral, without remoree, imperturbably good-humourcd, 
und courageous. He was a seven months' child, and lived 
to sct 9». His childrcn were — I 

BPS. The " trop c^lbbre " Duc de Fronsac. B 

BPi Thc witty and beautiful Countess of Egmoni. 

BPP. (Son of the Duc de Fronsac) Armand E., Duc de Riche- 
lieu ; Printe Minister of France under Louis XVIIL Died 
m 1811. 

nä. Couite de Giamont, wit and courtier. See »näer Literart 
Mkn. 
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Witt De, John. The younger brother of two of the ablest and 
more honourable of Dutch statesmen. They were in- 
separable in their careers, but difTerent in character ; each, 
however, being among the finest specimens of his peculiar 
type. John played the more prominent part, on account 
of his genial, versatile, and aspiring character. He rose 
through various Offices, until, set 37, he became Grand 
Pensionaiy, virtually the chief magistrate, of Holland He 
was savagely rourdered, »t 47. 
B. Cornelius De Witt See below. 
[F ] A party leader of some importance. 

Witt, De, Cornelius ; had more solid, though less showy parts, 
than his brother, but was in reality the most efficient sup- 
porter of that power which his brother John exercised. 
He, also, was savagely miurdered, aet. 49. 
R John De Witt Set abore. 
[F.] «S^rabove. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ENGLISH PEERAGES, THEIR INFLUENCE UPON RACI. 

It is frequently, and justly, remarked, that the families of 
great men are apt to die out ; and it is argued from that 
fact, that men of ability are unprotific, If this were the 
case, every attetnpt to prodiice a highly-gifted race of men 
would eventually be defeatcd. Giftcd individuals might 
be reared, but they would be unable to maintain their 
breed. I propose in a future chaptcr, after I liave dis- 
cussed the several groups of eminent men, to exaniine the 
degree in which transcendent genius may be correlated 
with sterility, but it will bc convenient that I should now 
say something about the causes of failure of issue of 
Judges and Statesmen, and come to some conclusion 
whether or no a breed of men gifted with the average 
ability of those eminent men, could or could not maintain 
itself during an indefinite number of consecutive genera- 
tions. I will even go a littte fuither a-field, and treat 
of the extinct peerages generally. 

First, as to the Judges : there is a peculiarity in their 
doniesttc relations that interferes with a lai^e average of 
legitimate families. Lord Campbeil states in a foot-note 
to his lifc of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, in his " Lives of 
the Chancellors," that whcn he (Lord Campbell) was first 
acquaintcd with the English Bar, one half of tiie judges 
had married their mistresses. He says it was then the 
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understanding that when a barrister was elevated to the 
Bench, he should cilher marry his raislress, or put her 
away. 

According to this extraordinary statenient, it would 
appear that much more than one half of the judges that 
sat on the Eench in the begmning of this Century, had no 
legitimate offspring before the advanced period of their 
lives at which they were appointed judges. One half of 
them could not, because it was at that stage in their career 
that they married their mistresses ; and thcre were others 
who, having then put away their mistresses, were, for the 
first time, able to marry. Nevertheless, I have shown tliat 
the nutnber of the legitimate children of the Judges is 
considerable, and that even under that limitalion, they are, 
on the whole, by no means an unfertüe race. Bearing in 
mind what I have just stated, il must follow that they are 
cxtremely prolific Nay, there are occasional instances of 
enormous families, in all periods of their history. Bul do 
not the families die out ? I will examine into the de- 
scendants of those judges whose names are to be found 
in the appendix to the chapter upon them, who gained 
pcerages, and who last sat on the Bench previous to the 
dose of the reign of George IV. Thcre are thirty-one of 
them ; nineteen of the peerages remain and twelve are 
extincL Under what conditions did these twelve become 
extinct? Were any of those conditions peculiar to the 
twelve, and not shared by the remaining nineteen .' 

In Order to obtain an answer to these inquiries, I 
examined into the number of children and grandchildren 
of all the thirty-one peers, and into the particutars of their 
alliances, and tabulated them ; when, to my astonishment, 
I found a very simple, adequate, and novel explanation, 
of the common cause of extinction of pcerages. stare mc 
in the face. It appeared, in the first instance, that a,M 
•iderable proportion of the new peers and of thd 
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fact, that mcn of ability are unprolitic. If this 
casc, every attempt to produce a highly-giftcd race of mcn 
would eventually be dcfcated. Giftcd individuals might 
bc rcared, but they would be unablc to maintain their 
breed. I propose in a futurc chaptcr, after I have dis- 
cussed the scvcral groups of eminent men, to examlnc thc 
degree in which traiiscendcnt gcnius may be correlaled 
with sterility, but it will be convenient that I should now 
say somcthing about the causcs of failure of issue of 
Judges and Statcsmcn, and come to some condusion 
whether or no a breed of men gifted with the average 
ability of those eminent men, could or could not maintain 
itself during an indefinite number of consecutive genera- 
tions. I will cven go a littlc further a-field, and treat 
» of the extinct peerages generally. 

First, as to the Judges: there is a peculiarity in their 
domcstic relations that interferes with a large average of 
legitimate famiUes. Lord Campbell states in a foot-note 
to bis lifc of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, in his " Lives of 
thc Chancellors," that when hc (Lord Campbell) was first 
acquainted with the Engli^h Bar, onc half of tiie judges 
had roarried their mistresscs. He says it was thcn the 
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1 4inderstandin^ that whcn a barrister was elevated to the 1 
1 Bench, he should eithcr marry his mistress, or put her 1 
1 Bway. 

According to this extraordinary statcmcnt, it would | 
appear that much more than one half of the judges that ] 
sat on the Bench in the beginning of this Century, had no 
legitimate offspring before the advanced period of thcir 
lives at which they were appointed judges. One half of | 
them could not, because it was at that stage in their career | 
that they married their mistresses ; and there were others ' 
who, having then put away their mistresses, were, for the 
first time, able to marry. Nevertheless, I have shown that 
the number of the legitimate children of the Judges is 

■ considerable, and that even under that limitation, they ar^ 1 
on the whole, by no means an unfertile race. Bearing ia | 
mind what I have just stated, it must follow that they are 
extremely prolific Nay, there are occasional instances of 
enonnous families, in all periods of their history. But do 

■ not the families die out ? I will examinc into the de- 
scendants of those judges whose names are to be found 
in the appendix to the chapter upon them, uho gained ' 
peerages, and who last sat on the Bench previous to the 
close of the reign of George IV. There are thirty-onc of ] 
them ; nineteen of the peerages remaln and twelve are 
extinct. Under what conditions did thcse twelve becotne ' 
extinct ? Were any of those conditions peculiar to the | 

»twelve, and not shared by the remaining nineteen ? 
In Order to obtain an ansv/er to these inquiries, I 
examined into the number of children and grandchildrea 
tof all the thirty-onc peers, and into the particulars of their | 
allianccs, and tabulated them ; when, to my astonishment, 
I found a very simple, adequate, and novcl cxtihnatioo, 
of the common cause of extinction of peerages. stare me 
in the face. It appeared, in the ürst instance, that a con- 
^^ lidetablc proportion of the ncw peers and of their i 
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married heiresses. Their motivcs for doing so are in* 
teUigible enough, and not to bc condemned. They havc 
a title, and pcrhaps a sufFident fortune, to transmJt to thcir 
eldest son, but they want an increase of posscssions for the 
endowment of tlicir younger sons and their daughters. On 
the other hand, an hcircss has a fortunc, but waiits a title 
Thus the pcer and heircss arc urgcd to the samc tssuc of 
marriage by dllTerent tmpulses. But my Statistical lists 
showed, with unmistakeablc emphasis, that these marriages 
are peculiarly unproüfic, We might, indecd, havc cxpectcd 
that an heiress, who is the sole Jssue of a niarriage, would 
not bc so fertile as a woman who has many brothers and 
sisters. Comparativc infcrtility must be hcreditarj' in ihc 
same way as other physlcal attributes, and I am assured it 
is so in the case of the domestic animals. Conscqucntly, 
the issue of a pccr's tnarriagc with an hcircss frcqucntly 
faiU, and his title is brought to an end. I will give the 
following list of every case in the first or second generation 
of the Law Lords, taken from the Enghsh Judgcs within 
the limits I havc already specified, where thcrc has bccn 
a marriage with an hcircss or a co-hciress, and I will 
describe the result in each instance. Then I will sum- 
tnarize the facts. 



It^uoKt of HeirtSi-marriagts on tht Famüia of those En^ith 
Judges who <^tiiirud Peeragts, attd who latt lat on the Betth 
betwetn ike beginmng of the reign of Charta II. and the mä 
ef the reign of George IV. 

(The fit^i«! within p^renlhcKS give llw date of their pMnen.) 

Colpepper, ist Lord (1664). Manicd twice, and had issue by both 
mamages ; in all, üvc sons and four daughters. The cldcst son 
manied an heiros, and dicd without issue. The second son 
married a co-heiress, and had only one daughler. The third 
niatricd, but had do children, and ihe other two ncvcr manied. 
at all, so the title became extincL 

Cooper, ist Earl of Shaficsbury (tti;]). His motbei was a ■ 
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beiress. Hc married ihrec times, and had onty oi 
evcr, the son was prolific, and ihe direct male Une c 
Towper, ist Earl (1718). First wife was an heiress ; he had no 
surviving issue by her. His second wife had iwc sons and Iwo 
daughters, His eldest son married a co-hciress for his first wife. 
and had oniy one son and one daughter. The dircct male linc 
contiaues. 
Finch, ist Earl of Nottingham {1681). Had fourtcen children. 
The eldest married a co-heiress for his fitst wife, and had only 
one danghtcr by her, 
Harcoun, ist Lord (171»). Had three sons and two daughteri 
Two of ihe sons died young. The eldest married an heiress, 
whose mother was an heiress also. He had by her two sons 
and one daughter. Botb of the sons married, and bolh died 
issueless, so the title became ext inet, 

[ Henley, ist F.arl of Northington (1764). His mother was a co- 
heiress. He married, and had one son and five daughlets. 
'I~he son died unmarried, and so the title became extincL 

I Hyde, ist Earl Clarendon (i6€i). Married a lady who was 
eventually sole heiress, and had four sons and two datighters by 
her. The third son died unmarried, and the fourth was drowned 
at sea, consequently there temained only two available sons to 
carry on the family. Of ihese, the eklest, who became the 
ad Earl, married a lady who died, leaving an only snn. He then 
married for his second wife, an heiress, who had no i^uc at all. 
This only son had but one male child, who died in youth, and 
was succeeded in the ritle by the descendants of the ist Earl'a 
aecond son. He (the son of an heiress) had only one son and 
four daughters, and this son, who was 4th Earl of Clarendon, 
had only one son and iwo daughters. The son died young, so 
the title became extinct. 
Jeffreys, ist Lord (of Wem — 1685}. Had one aon and two 
daughters. The son married an hnress, and had only ooe 
daughter, so the title became extincL 
Kenyon, ist Lord (1788). Had three sons. Ahhough one of 
thera married a co-heiress, there were numerous descendants in 

IIhe next generation. 
North, ist l/)rd GuÜford {1683). Married a co-heiress. He had 
only one grantlson. who, however. lived and had children. 
Parker, ist k'arl of Macdcsfield (1721}. This family hu 
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narrowly cscaped 
niimcrous errors of allknce. 
and had only one son and 
co-heiress, and had two sot 



, threatened contmually l»y iu 
The ist Eari married a co-heiress, 
ne daughler. The son inumed a 
; of these, Üie second tnarried a 



co-heiress, and had no Issue Bt all. llie eldest son {grandson of 
tlie ist Eari) was therefore the only male that remained in llie 
race. He had two sons and ooe daughrcr. Now of these two, 
the only male heirs in the third generaiion, one marricd a 
co^eiress, and liad only one daughter. l~he remaining ooe 
fortunaltly marricd twice, for by the first marriage he had only 
daughters. A son by the second marriage is the present peer, 
and is the father, by two maniages — in neilher casc with an 
heiress— of eleven sons and four daughters. 

Pratt, ist Eari of Camden (1786). This family affords a similar 
instance to the last one, of impending destruclion to the tace. 
The ist Eari marricd an heiress, and had only one son and four 
daughters. The son married an heiress, and had only one »oD 
and threc daughters. This son marricd a co-heiress, but fortu- 
nately had three sons and eighl daughters. 

Raymond, ist Lord (1731)- He had one son, who married a 
co-heiress, and Icft no issue at all, so the tiile became cxtinct, 

Scott, Lord Stowcll. See further on, under my list of Statesmen. 

Talbot, ist I.ord (1733). This family narrowly escaped cxtincooru 
The ist Lord married an heiress, and had thrce sons. The 
cldest son married an heiress, and had only one daughter. The 
second son married a co-heiress, and had no issue by her. 
Mowever, she died, and he married again, and lefl four sons. 
Tlie third son of the first Eari had male issue. 

Trcvor, ist \/a\A (1711)- Married first a co-heiress, and had two 
sons and three daughters. Both of the sons marricd, but they 
had only one daughler each. Lord Trtvor mairicd again, and 
had three sons, of whom one died young, and the olhci two, 
tbough thcy married, Icft no issue at alL 

Wedderbum, ist Lord l^oughborough and EaH of Rosslyn (1801). 
Manied an heiress for his first wifc, and had no issue at all 
Hc marricd again, somewhat latc in life, and had no issue^ So 
the dircct male linc is extinct. 

Votke, ist Eari of Hardwickc (1754)- I» numerously representcd, 
though two of his lines of desccni havc faiied, in one of which 
ihcTC was a ntomage with a co-liciress. 
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The result of all Ihese facts is excecdingly striking. 
1 It is :— 

st. That out of the thirty-one peerages, thcre were no I 
Icss thati sevcnteen in which Ihe hcreditary influcnce of aa i 
I heiress or co-heiress affected the first or second generation. 1 
iThat this influence was sensibly an agent in producing | 
l.sterility in sixteen out of these seventecn peerages, and | 
Ithe influence was sometimes shown in two, three, or more | 
l cases in one peerage. 

2d. That the direct male line of no less than eight"^ 
peerages, viz. Colpepper, Harcourt, Northington, Claren- 
don, Jeffreys, Raymond, Trevor, and Rosslyn, were actually 
extinguished through the influence of the heircsses, and 
that six others, viz. Shaftesbury, Cowper, Guilford, Parker, 
Camdcn, and Talbot, had very narrow escapes from ex- 
tinction, owing to the same cause. I literally have only 
I one case, that of Lord Kenyon, whcre the race-destroying 
\ infiucncc of hciress-blood was not feit. 

[d. Out of the twelve peerages that have failed in the 
t direct male line, no less tiian eight failures are accounted | 
[ for by heircss-marriages. 

Now, what of the four that remain .' Lords Somera and 
1 Thurlow both died unmarried. Lord Alvanlcy had only 
I two sons, of whom one died unmarried. Thcre is only hia 

e and that of the Earl of Mansficld, out of the len j 
I who married and whose titles have since become extinc^ J 
' whcre the extinction may not bc accounted for by heiress- 1 
marriages. No one can thercfore maintatn, with any show 1 
of reason, that there are grounds for imputing exceptional t 
sterility to the race of judgCF- The facts. when carefully! 
analysed, point very strongly in the opposite direction. 

I will now trcat the Stateamen of George III. and the ' 
Premiers since the accession of George III. down to recent 
Itimes, in the same way as I have trcated the Judgcs; in- 
■ cluding, however, ouly those whose pedigrecs I can eastly 
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find, namely, such as wcrc peers or nearly related to pccn. 
There are twenty-two of thesc namcs. 1 find ihat fourtecn 
bave left no male dcscendants, and that scven of thosc 
fourteen peers or their sons havc marricd heiresscs — namely, 
Cannitig, Casticreagh, Lord Grenvillc, Geoi^e Grenville, 
Lord Holland, Lord StowcM, and Walpole (the first Earl 
of Orford). On the other hand, I find only three cascs of 
peers marrying heiresses wtthout failure of issue, — namely, 
Addington (Lord Sldmouth), the Marquis of Bute, and the 
Duke of Grafton. 

The seven whose male line bccame extinct from other 
causes are BoUngbroke, Earl Chatham, Lord Liverpool, 
Earl St. Vincent, Earl Nelson, WiHiam Pitt (unmanricd), 
and the Marquess of Wellesley (who left ülegitimate issue), 
The remaining five rcquired to complcte tlic twenty-two 
cascä are the Duke of Bedford, Dundas (Viscount Mclvillc), 
Perceval, Romüly, and Wilbcrforce. None of thcsc were 
ailied or dcsccndcd from Iiciress-blood, and Üicy have all 
left dcscendants. 

I append to this summary the history of tlie heiress- 
marriagcs, to corrcs;>ond with what has alrcady bcen givcn 
ta rcspect to the Judgcs. 

Bute, Marquess of. Married a co-heiress, but had a large lamily. 

Canning, George. Married an beircss, and had three sons and 
one daughtcr. The eldcsl died young; the second was drowned 
in youdi; and tlic ihird. who was the latc Earl Catining, married 
a co-heiress, and had no issue : so the line is eitincl. 

Castlereagh, Viscount. Married a co-heiress, and had nctlhcr son 
nor daughtcr ; so the Ünc became extinct 

Grafion, Duke of. Mamcd an heiress, and had two sons and 
one daughtcr. By a second wife he had a larger family. 

Grenville, Lord. Had three sons and four daughten. The eldest 
son married an heiress, and had no inale grandchildren ; the 
second was apparently uninarried ; the third was George Gren- 
ville (Preraier) : he married, bul was issueless ; so the line ii 
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Holland, Lord. Had one son and one daughter. The si 

an hciress, and had only one son and one daughter. That son 

died issueless ; so the male line 13 exiincC. 
Rockingham, ad Marquis. Married an heiress, and had no issue j 

so the title became extinct 
Sidroouth, Viscount (Addington). Was son of an heiress, and hc 

had only one son and four daughters. The son had numeroua 

descendants. 
Stowetl, Lord. Married a co-heircss. }te had only one son, who 

died unmarried, and one daughter ; so tlic male line is extinct. 
Walpole, ist Earl of Orford. Had three sons and two daughters. 

The eldest son married an heiress, and had only one son, who 

died unmarried. The second and third sons died unmarried ; 

so the male line is extinct. 

The important result disclosed by thcse facts, that iiiter- 
marriage wilh hciresses is a notable agent in the extinction 
of families, is confirmed by more extendcd inquines. I 
dcvoted some days to ransacking Burke's volumes on the 
extant and on the extinct peerages. I first tried the 
marriages made by the second pcers of each extant title, 
It seemed reasonablc to expect that the eldest son of the 
first pcer, the founder of the title, would marry heiresses 
prctty frequcntly ; and so they do, and with terrible dcstruc- 
tion to their race I cxamincd one-seventh part of the 
peerage. Leaving out co-heiresses — for I shall weary the 
reader if I refine overmuch — the foUowing were the results : 

Ho-ofa». 
I Abingdon, zd Eiiil ; tvife and mother botli heiresses. No issue. 
3 AJdborough, zdEarl; married two hciresses. No issac, 
I AnnesIcT. id Eari j »Ue and mother both heiresses. 3 sons and 2 daughlen. 
I Arron, id Eart ; wife and mother Ixitb heiresses 4 soiu and 3 daughlcn. 

■ (Hu Ion, the 3d Earl, married an heiress, and had no Lssne.) 

I Aihbumham, ad Bsron ; wire and mother bolh heiresses. No issue. 

I (HiibrotlierEneceededas3dEatl,andmarriedaD heiress; byhernüiisue.) 

I Aylesford, id Earl ; wife heiress, mother co-heiress. 1 son and 3 dauehlc«. 

I Borringlon, ad Viscount; wife and mother bolh heire&ses. No issue. 

a BeanTort, id Duke jmarr. two heiresses. Byoneno issue; bylheolherason». 

■ Bedford, ad Duke; married heiress. a sons und 3 daughtcrv 

I Camden, ad Earl ; wife and mother both beircssea. ■ *on and 3 daaglite% 
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Making a grand total of fourtcen cascs out of scventy 
pcera, rcsulting in ciglit instanccs of absolute stcrility, nnj 
in two iiistances of only one son. 

I tried the question froni anothcr side, by taking thc 
marriages of the last pecrs and comparing Üie numbera 
of the children whcn thc mother was an heircss with thosc 
when she was not. I took precautions to exclude from 
the latter all cases where thc mother was a co-hciress, or 
the father an only son. Also, since hclrcsscs are not so 
vcry common. I somclimcs went back two or thrcc gcne- 
rations for an instance of an heiress-marriage. In this 
way I took fifty cases of eacli. I give them below, having 
first doubied theactual results, in order to tum them into 
pcrcentages ; — 
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I hnd that among the wives of pcers — 
lOO who are heiresscs have 208 sons and 3o6 daughlcrs, 
too who are not hclrcsscs havc 336 sons and 2S4 daughtcra. 
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The table shows how exceedingly precarious must be 
tlie line of a descent from an heiress, especially when 
youngcr sons are not apt to marry, One-fiflh of the 
heiresses liavc no male children at all ; a füll third havc 
not more than one child ; three-fiftlis have not niore than 
two. It has been the salvation of many families that the 
husband outlived the heiress whom he first married, and 
was able to leave tssue by a sccond wife. 

Every advancement in dignity is a fresh inducement to 
the introduction of another heiress into the famlly. Con- 
sequently, dukcs have a greater impregnation of heiress- 
blcMsd than carls, and dukedoms might be expected to be 
more frequently extinguished than earldoms, and earldoma 
to be more apt to go than baronies, Expericnce shows 
this to be most dmdedly the case. Sir Bernard Burke, 
in his preface to the " Exlinct Pecragcs," states that all 
the English dukedoms created from the commenccment 
of the Order down to the commencemcnt of the reign of 
Charles IL are gone, excepting three that are merged In 
royalty, and that only cleven earldoms remain out of the 
many created by the Normans, Plantagenets, and Tudors. 

This concludcs my statistics about the heiresses. I do 
not care to go farther, because one ought to know some- 
thing more about their scveral histories before attempting 
to arrive at very precise results in respect to their fertility. 
An heiress is not always the sole child of a marriage con- 
tracted carly in life and enduring for many years, Shc 
may be the surviving child of a larger family, or the cliild 
of a late marriage, or the parents may have early left her 
an orphan. \Ve ought also to considcr the family of the 
husband, whether he be a sole child, or one of a largc 
family. These matters would affbrd a very instructive ficld 
of inquiry to thosc who cared to labour in it, but ic falla 
outside my line of work, The reason I have gone so far 
■ is simply to show that, although many men of eminent 
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ability (I do not speak of iUustrious or prodigious genius) 
bave not left descendants bchind thctn, it is not because 
they are sterile, but because they are apt to marry sterile 
women, in order to obtain wealth to support the pceragcs 
with which their merits have bcen rcwardcd. 1 loulc 
upon the peerage as a disastrous Institution, owing to ils 
dcstructivc effects on our valuablc races. The most 
highly-giftcd men are cnnobied ; their eider sons are 
tcmpted to marry heiresses, and their younger oncs not 
to marry at all, for these have not enough fortunc to 
support both a family and an aristocratical positlon. So 
the side-shoots of the genealogical tree are hackcd ofT, 
and the Icading shoot is blighted, and the breed is lost 
for ever. 

It is with niuch satisfaction that I have traccd and, I 
hope, finally disposed of the cause why famiücs are apt 
to bccome extinct in proportion to their dignity — diicfly 
so, on account of my desirc to show that able raccs are 
not neccssarily sterile, and sccondarily because it may put 
an end to the wild and ludicrous hypothescs that are 
frcquently started to aocount for their extinction. 



CHAPTER IX. 
COMMANDERS. 



In times of prolonged war, when the reputation of a great 
Commander can alone be obtained, the profession of arms 
affords a career that offers its full share of opportunities 
to men of militaiy gcnius. Promotion is qukk, the demand 
for ab!e men is continiious, and very young officers have 
frequent opportunities of showing their powers. Hence it 
follows that the list of great Commanders, notwithstanding 
it is short, contains scveral of the most gifted men rccorded 
in history. They ahowed tnormous supcriority over their 
contemporaries by excelling in many particulars, They 
were foremost in their day, among statesmen and generals, 
and their energy was prodigious. Many, when they were 
mere striplings, were distinguished for poiitical capacity. 
■ In their carly manhood, they bore the whole wcight and 
rcsponsibiiity of government ; they anirhated armies and 
nations witli their spirit ; they became the Champions of 
great coalitions, and coerced milÜons of other men by the 
supcrior power of their own intellect and will. 

I will run through a few of these namcs in the Order in 
which they wüi appcar in the appendix to this chapter, to 
show what giants in ability their acts prove them to have 
becn, and how great and original was the position they 
occupied at ages when most youths are kept in the back- 
ground of general socict)*, and hardly suffered to exprcss 
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opinions, much less to act, contrary to the prevailing 
senttments of the day. 

Alexander tlic Great began bis career of conquest at the 
age of twenty, having previously spent four years at home 
in the excrcisc of morc or Icss sovcrcign power, with a 
real statcsmanlike capacity, His lifc's work was ovcr 
8cL 32. Bonaparte, the Emperor Napoleon I., was gencral 
of the Italian army xt. 26, and thenccfonvard carncd 
evcrything bcforc him, whcther in the field or in the State, 
in rapid succession. He was made emperor aet, 35, and 
had lost Waterloo Kt 46. C<esar, though hc was prcventcd 
by political hindrances from obtaining high officc and from 
commanding in the ficld tili aet, 42, was a man of the 
grcatest political promisc as a youth; nay, evcn as a boy. 
Charlemagne began his wars a;t. 30. Charles XII. of 
Sweden began his, a;t. 18; and the ability sliowcd by him 
at that early period of life was of thu highest ordcr. 
Prince Eugene commanded the imperial army in Austria 
st 25. Gustavus Adolphus was as precocious in war and 
States m an ship as his descendant Charles XII. Hannibal 
and his family were remarkable for thcir youthful supe- 
riority, Many of them had obtained the highest cnmmands, 
and had become the terror of the Romans, before they 
were what we call "of age." The Nassau family are 
equally noteworthy. Whcn William the Silent was a mere 
boy, he was the trustcd confidant, even adviscr, of the 
Emperor Charles V. His son, the great general Maurice 
of Nassau, was only ctghtccn when in chief command of 
the Low Countrics, then riscn in arms against the Spaniards. 
His grandson, Turenne, the giftcd Frcnch general, and 
his great-grandson, our William II!., were both of them 
illustrious in carly lifc. Marlborough was from 46 to 50 
ycars of nge dunng the period of his greatcst succcss, but he 
was treated much carlier as a man of high mark. Scipio 
/Vfricanus Major was only Z4 whcn in chief command 
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h Spain against the Carthaginians. Wellington broke the 
Mahratta power aet. 35, and had won Waterloo let. 46. 

But though the profession of arms in time of prolonged 
war affords ample opportunities to men of high military 
genius, it is otherwise in peace, or in short wars. The 
army, in every counlry, is more directly under the iiifiu- 
ence of the sovereign than any other Institution. Guided 
by the instinct of self-preservation, the patronage of the 
army is always Üie last privilege that sovereigns are 
disposed to yieid to democratic demands. Hence it is, 
that armies invariably suffer from those evils that are 
inseparable from courtly patronage. Rank and political 
Services are apt to be wcighcd against military ability, 
and incapable officcrs to occupy high places during pcriods 
of peace. They may even be able to continue to fiil 
their posts during short wars without creating a public 
scandal ; nay, somctimes to carry away honours that 
ought in justice to have been bestowed on their more 
capable subordinates in rank. 

It is therefore very necessary, in accepting the reputation 
of a Commander as a test of his gifts, to confine ourselves, 
as I propose to do, to those Commanders only whose 
reputation has been tested by prolonged wars. or whose 
asccndency over other men has been freely acknowledged. 

There is a singular and curious condition of success in 
the army and navy, quite independent of ability, that 
deserves a fcw words. In order that a young man may 
fight his way to the top of his profession, he must survive 
niany battles, But it so happens that men of equal 
ability are fiot equally likely to cscape shot free, Before 
«xplaining why, let me remark that the danger of bcing 
shot in battle is considcrable. No less than seven of the 
ihirty-two Commanders mentioned in vay appendix. 01 
between one-quarter and one-fifth of them, pcrishcd in 
that way; they are Charles XII., Gustavus Adolphus, Sil 
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Henry Lawrence, Sir John Moore, Nelson, Tromp. 
Turenne. (I may add, whilc talking of these Ihings thoi 
it docs not bear oii my ar^ment, tliat four olhcrs w 
murdered, viz. Ciesar, Coligny, Philip IL of Macedon, and 
William the SÜent ; and that two commitfcd suicidc, viz. 
Lord Clive and Hannibal. In short. 40 per ccnt. of the 
whole number dicd by violent deaths.) 

There is a principle. of natural selection in an cnemy's 
bullcts which bcars more heavily against iar^c tlian against 
sinall men. L^rgc men are more likely to be hit. I cal- 
culate that the chancc of a man being accidcntally shot n 
s the Square root of the product of hia hcight multipticd 
into his weight;' that where a man of 16 stone in wcight, 
and 6 fcct 2\ indics high, will cscape from cliancc shots for 
two years, 3 man of 8 stone in weight and 5 fect 6 inchea 
high, would escape for three. But the total proportion of 
the risk run by the lai^c man, is, I belicvc, considerably 
grcatcr. lie is conspituous from his size, and is thercfore 
more likely to be recogniscd and made the object of a 
special aim. It is also in human naturc, that the sliooter 
should pick out the lai^cst man. just as he would pick out 
the targcst bird in a covey, or antclopc in a hcrd. Again, 
of two men who are aimcd at, the biggcr is the more likely 
to bc hit, as aflbrding a larger targct. This chancc is a 
triflc Icss than the ratio of his increased scctionat area, for 
h is subjcct to the law discussed in p. 2$, though wc are 
unable to calculate the decrease, from our ignorance of 



' The ctuuice of « ni«n bcing itrnck by icddcntil Uiots is tn proportion lo 
hia trctioiuü arn — lh*t i% lo liii ihaduw on a neii;hl>niiring irall out by ■ 
dM*nl ligbl : or lo hit hcight muliiplitil iDio hi« kvenge lircullh. flowcvcr, 
it ii eiiDall)' *my »ml more cnnvenienl tu eilculate (rotn Ihe liellet linnwn ilal* 
of his htiehl inil »ciEht One min difTcn from »nothct in being m^rp or Im 
lall, anil more or Im lhiclc-«rt. It is nnnccnuiy tn contlder dqilb (of chM, 
foi euunplc) u well ■* widih, fot ihe iwo pi loecthrr. Ixt <) - ■ num'i 
hri^-hl. » — hit weight, t ■■ liii >veisi;e lireailth laken in any dircttion wc 
plnur, hol It muti be in Ihe um« direclion for alL Then hli welehl, (f. wim 
m ilf, and hii uetional areavirieau it, ot u Jjk -h Alf, etu •/im. 
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the average distance of the enemy and the closenesR o( 
bis fire, At long distances, and when the shooting was 
wild, tlic decrease wouid be insensible ; at comparatively 
clcsc ranges it wouid bc unimportant, for even the sums o£ 
A and B, p, 34, are only about one-fiftU more than 2 A. 
(In the last column of the table 77 + 48 = 125 is only 21, 
or about one-fifth more than 2 x 48 = 96.) As a matter 
of fact, Commanders are very frequently the objects of 
special aim. I remember, when Soult visitcd England, 
that a Story appcarcd in the newspapers, of some English 
Veteran having dedared that the hero must have lived 
a charmcd üfc, for he had "covered" hira with hia rifle 
(I think my memory docs not dcceivc me) upwards of 
thirty times, and yet had never the fortune to hit him. 
Nelson was killed by one of many shots aimed directly 
at him, by a rifleman in the maintop of the French vessel 
with which his own was ciosely engaged. 

The total relative chances ^ainst bcing shot in battle, 
of two men of the respcctive heights and weights I have 
described, are as 3 to 2 in favour of the smaller man in 
rcspect to accidental shots, and in a dccidedly more 
favourable proportion in respect to dircct aim ; the latter 
Chance being compounded of the two following, — i'irst, a 
better hope of not being aimed at, and sccondly, a hope 
very little less than 3 to 2, of not being hit when made 
the object of an aim. 

This is really an important consideration. Had Nelson 
been a large man, instead of a mere feathcr-wcight, the 
probability is that he wouid not have survived so long. 
Let US for a moment consider the extraordinary dangers 
he survived. Leaving out of consideration the early part 
of his active service, which was only occasionaliy hazardous, 
as also the long inlerval of peace that followed it, we find 
him, at 35, engaged in active warfare with the French, 
when, through his energy at Bastia and Calvi, his namc 
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became dreaded throughout thc Mediterrancan. JSX. 37, 
he obtained grcat rcnown from liis sliare in thc battle of 
SL Vincent. He was aftcrwards undcr severe fire at Cadix. 
also at Teneriffe whcre he lost an arm by a cannon-shot. 
He then rcceived a pcnsion of ;f 1,000 a ycar. Thc memo- 
rial which he was rcquired to present on this occasion. 
Btatcd that hc had becn in action onc hundred and twenty 
times, and spcaks of other severe wounds besJdes thc loss 
of his arm and eye. vEt. 40, he gained thc victory of the 
Nile, whcre the contest was most bloody. He thercupon 
was crealcd Baron Nelson with a pension of jfS.ooo a ycar. 
and receivcd thc thanks of Parliamcnt ; he was also made 
Duke of Brontc by the King of Naples, and he became 
idolized in England, ^t. 43, he was engaged in thc severe 
battlc of Copenhagen, and Jet. 47 was shot at Trafalgar. 
Thus hia active carccr extcnded through twelve ycars, 
during the carlier part of which he was much more fre- 
qucntly under fire than aftcrwards. Had he only h'vcd 
through two-thirds, or even three-fourths, of his battlcs, he 
could not have commandcd at the Nile, Copenhagen, or 
Trafalgar. His reputation under thosecircumstanccs would 
have been limited to that of a cashing captain or a young 
and promisiog admiral. Wellington was a small man ; if 
he had bccn shot in the Pcninsula, his reputation, though 
it would have undoubtcdly bccn very great, would have 
lost thc lustre of Watcrloo. In short, to have survived 
u an essential condJtion to becoming a famed Commander ; 
yct pcrsons equally endowed with miiitar>' gifts — such as 
the requisilc form of high intcllectuat and moral ability 
and of conslitutional vigour — are by no mcans equally 
qualified to cscapc shot free. Thc cnemy's bullcts arc 
least dangerous to thc smallcst men, and thercfore small 
men are more likely to adiicve high fame as Commanders 
than thcir equally gifted contemporarics whosc piiysical 
framcs arc largcr. 
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I now give tables on precisely the same principle aa 
i those in previous chapters. 



SUMMARY OF RELATIONSHIPS OF 3a COMMANDERS. 
GROÜPED INTO 27 (or ?24') FAMILTES. 



Bemick, Duke \sa MurlboroUEh). 

Doria N, &C. 

HjderAU S. 

Lft«T«nce, Sir H. . . . B. 



One Ttlatäm {er fa» infamü 



7bW ar Ihm ttlata. 
I ChBrlemagnc & Cbas. 

M»rld. . . . F, G. C 
Clurlci Marlcl {iit 

Charlemagnc}. 
Clive GB. er 

Maurice) . . . F. u. p: 
CromweU . . . . S. aS. 1 



^rfou, 



-H/amily). 



'.. Marlborough und 

Duke of Uerwick 

Moore, Sir John . . 

Nelson 

Runjeel Sin^jh . . 
Saie, Maishai . , 
Wellington . . . 



Feur BT mort rdalhns iprßvi er more in/amily). 

3, Alexander, PhUip, aod Pyirhua . . . F. / B. N. gBP. 

Bona|»rU; / B. *. S. a N. 

Ciesar /. / ». «S. 

Charles XII, (jftGusUvua Adolphus). 

a. Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII. . j. GF. G^ NP. 

Hannibd F. 3 B. 

p 4). Maurice of Nassau, William the Silenl, 

Colignf, and Turenne F. g. n. NS. 

Napiet GGF. F. »S. a a n, l 

Napoleon (j« Bonapnnel. 

Philip and Pyrrhus [let Alexindcr). 

Raicigh 3 B. 1 u!J. 

Scipio F. G. z S, 2 P. GN. 

Turenne {hut Kl Maurice) F. &e. 

Wdliaml- (W«( Maurice) . . . . a S. P. PS. 



Coligny. Maurice, Turenne, and William I. arc impossibteeither lo separate 
o reekoa bi one rnmily. IC tbey were con^idercd as only one family, tlw 
I •uinlier of grnups would be reduccd (rom 17 Xo 24. 
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Prccisciy similar conclusions are to be drawn from thcse 
tables, as froDi those I have already given ; but they make 
my case much strongcr than before. 

I argue that thc more able the man, tlie morc numerous 
ought his able kinsmcn to be. That, in short, thc names in 
the third section of Table I. should, on the wholc, bc thosc 
of men of grcater weight, than are included in the first 
section. Therc cannot be a shadow of doubt that this is the 
fact But the table shows more. Its third section is pro- 
portionally longer tlian it was in the Statesmen, and it was 
longer in thcse than in the Judges. Now, the average 
natural gifts of the dißercnt groups are apportioncd in 
prccisely the samc ordcr. The Commanders are morc 
able than the Statesmen. and the Statesmen more able 
than the Judges. Consequcntly, comparing the thrcc 
groups togcther, wc find the ablcr men to have, on thc 
average, the largcr number of able kinsmen. Simüarly, 
the Proportion bome by thosc Commanders who have 
* Für gplaniiion. lec titnilar ubic, p. 6 1. 
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any eminent relations st all, to thosc who have not, is 
much greater than it is in Statcsmen ; and in these, much 
greater than in the Judgcs. 

Their peculiar type of ability is largcly transmitted. 
My limited list of Commanders contains several notable 
famüies of gcnerals. That of William the Silent is a most 
illustrious family, and I must say, that in at least tivo out 
of his four wives — namely, the daughter of the Elector of 
Saxony and that of the great Coligny^ — he could not 
have married more discreetly. To have had Maurice of 
Nassau for a son, Turenne for a grandson, and our 
William III. for a great^randson, is a marvellous instance 
of hereditary gifts. Another most ülustrious family is 
tbat of Charlemagne. First, Pepin de Heristhai, Virtual 
sovereign of France; tlien his son, Charles Martcl, who 
drove back the Saracenic invasion that had overspread 
the half of France ; then his grandson, Pepin le Brcf, the 
founder of the Carlovingian dynasty ; and lastly. his great- 
grandson, Charlemagne, founder of the Germanic Empire. 
The three that come last, if not the whole of the four, 
were of the very highest rank as leaders of men. 

Another yet more iliustrious family is that of Alexander, 
including Philip of Macedon, the Ftolemys, and his second 
Cousin, Pyrrhus. I acknowledge the latter to be a far-off 
relation, but Pyrrhus so nearly resembled Alexander in 
character, that I am entilled toclaim his gifts as hereditary. 
Another family is that of Hannibal, his father and his 
brothers; again, there is that of the Scipios; also the in- 
teresting near relationship between Marlborough and the 
Duke of Bei-wick, Raleigh's kinships are cxceedingly 
appropriale to my argument, as affording excellent in- 
stances of hereditary special aptitudes. I have spoken in 
the last chapter about Wellington and the Marqucss of 
Wcllcsley, so I need not repeat mysclf here. Of Com- 
manders of high but not equally iliustrious stamp, I should 
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mention the family of Napier, of Lawrence, '■ 
sin^lar naval race of Hyde Parker. Thcrc wcrc fivc 
bruthers Grant, all highly distinguishcd in Wellingtons 
campaignä. I may as weil mention, that though I know 
too little about the grcat Asiatic warriors, Genghis Khan 
and Timurlane, to Jnsert ihcm in my appcndix, yet thcy 
are doubly though very distantly interrelatcd. 

The distribution of ability among the different dcgrccs 
of kinship, will be sccn to follow much the same ordcr thal 
it did in the Statesmen and in the Judges 
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7'iett firinttd in Italia art inclititd in my Ditlitiiary tf Kimhlfi. Thiy an 
31 in taunier; lAe rtmaining fj art iy lu mfans wMelly datiluU ef gi/Ud 

Ahxondrr. Baber. B«ISuriu«. Btnuük, Dukt ^ Blake. Dluchet. 
BtHafartt. Cntar. Ckai-itmasift. CAarla Marul. Chtria X/I. Clivt, 
Cnligity. Caaiit. CnmKvil. Cjrnu Ihe eider. Dandolo. Deria, Dun- 
dfuuld, Lonl. EuiiftM, Printe. Frederick Üie Grait. Gcnghii Khan. 
CmMtmi AdolfAui. Uanniial. Henri IV. I/yJer AIL Lawrattt, Sir H. 
Mahomet Ali. Mnnas. Masieiui. Sfanria ef JVatiau. MartboroKgk. 
MUtiade«^ Miart, Sir % Moreau. Nafiitr, Sir Ckarla. {Najulttm, w« 
BfneparU.) fCtlion. Peler the Great. Perides. PhUip tf Mataitn. 
Pompc^. Pyrrkta, Ralngk. Rnnjett Singh. Saladin. Saia, MariAai, 
Schomberg. Scifia A/ricanm. Soiüt. Themiitodea. Timurlanr. 7l/w. 
Trajan. Tramp Märten. Turenne. Wallenslein. tVeUiigUn, '•ViUian I 
»f Orangt, Wolfe. 

Alexander the GreaL Is commonly reputed to be ihe Com- 
mander of the grcatest genius that the world has produced. 
Whcn only scL 16 lic shoivcd extraordinary judgment in 
public affairs, having govcmcd Macedonia during the 
ftbsence of his fathcr. He succeeded to the throne, and 
began bis great carccr of conqucsi 3EL 20. and dicd Jet 3». 
Living as he did in a timc when the maniage tte wu 
ioose, tbeie neccssarily exisu some doubt a« to his r» 
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lationships. However, his reputed relationsliips are of a 
very high order. He inhenied much of the natural dispo- 
ation of boih of his parents ; the cool forethought and 
practical wisdom of his faiher, and the ardent CBthusiasm 
and ungovernable |>assions of his mother. 
He had four wives, bul only one son, a posthumous child, 

who was murdered set. ii. 
Hülip II. of Macedonia, an illustrious general and atatea- 
man, who created and organized an army that was beld 
logether by a systcm of discipline previously unknown, 
and kept the whole of Greece in check. JEt 34 he had 
shown his cool forethought and practical skil) in delivering 
himself from erabarrassing polilical difficultles. He had 
a robust frame, a noble and coinmanding presence, a ready 
eloquence, and dexterity in the management of men and 
things. Cicero praJses him for haviog been " always greaL" 
He keenly enjoyed the animal pleasures of life. He was 
murdered a^L 47. 

f. Olympias, ardent in her enthusiasms, ungovernabk in her 
passions, ever scheming and intriguing. She suffered death 
like a heroine. 

B (Half-brother.) Ptolemy Soter I. He became the first king 
of Egypt after Alexanders death, and was the son of 
Philip II- by Arsinoe. Alexander raled him very highly. 
He was very brave, and had all the quatities of an able 
and judicious genetaJ. He was also given to literatiire, 
and he patronised kamed men. He had twelve descend- 
ants, who became kings of F.gy]:)t, who were all calied 
Ptolemy, and who nearly all resembled one anothcr in 
features. In slatesmanlike abiliiy, in Jove of letters, and 
in their voluptnous disposiüons. This race of Ptolemys 
is at first sight exceedingly interesting, on account of the 
extraordinary number of their close intermarriages. They 
were matched in and in like prize cattJe ; but these near 
marriages were unprolific^the inheritarce mostly passed 
through other wives. Indicating the Ptolemys bynumbers, 
according lo the order of their succession, II. married his 
niecc, and afterwards his sister; IV. his sister ; VI. and 
VlI- were brothers, and they both consecutively manied 
the same sister — ^VIl. also subsequently rnairied his oiece; 
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VIII. mairicd two of his own sisters consecutively ; XIL 
and XIII. were brothers, and botli consecuüvcly nurried 
theii sister, the famous C'eopatra. 
Thusthere are no less than nine cascsof dose interauiriages 
distributed among ihe ihmeen Piokmjs. HoHCver, when 
we put them, as bclow, into ihe form of a gene-ilogical 
tree, we shall clearly 3ee that the main linc of desceot was 
untouched by these mtermarriages, except in the two cascs 
of III. and of VIII. The personal beauty and vigour of 
Cleopatra, the last of the race, cannot iherefore bc justly 
quoted in disproof of the evil effecls of close brccding. 
On the contraiy, the result of Ptolemaic expericncc w>» 
distinctiy to show ihat interman'iagcs are followed by 
sterility. 

Gküsalocical Treb or rm ProLum. 
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tarne Africao elephanls, the elepTiants prcviously used in 
Egypt having been invariably imported from India. He 
founded tlie ciiy Ptolemais, on the borders of Ethiopia, 
cxpressly lo receive the caplured African tlephants, for 
the purposc of training them. He recommenced the old 
^yptian enterprise of the Isthmus of Suez canal, sent 
voyages of discovery down the Red Sta, founded the 
Aiexandrian library and caused the Septuagint translaiion 
of ihe Bible to be made. With all this intelligcnce and 
eiici^, he had, as we have before said, a feeble and 
sickly Constitution, and the life he led was that of a re&ned 
voluptuary. 
"NS.] Ptolemy Euergetes. \Vas by no raeans bis father'a equal 
in vinue and abiiity ; but he was scarcciy less celebrated 
for his patronage of liierature and science. 
gBP. Pyrrhiis, king of Epirus, the famous general. (I am not 
sure of ihe second of these letters, whether B or b.) He 
was one of the grealest Commanders that ever Uved, and 
roight have become the most powerful monarch of his day 
if he had had perseverance, The links that connected 
him in blood wiih Alexander appear lo have mostly been 
of a rcmarkable character, but hardly deserving of special 
record licre, The character of Pyrrhus reaembled ihat of 
Alexander, whom he also took as his model from an early 
age, being fired with the ainbition of imitating his exploits, 

Berwick, James Fitzjames, Duke of. One of the most distin- 
guishcd Commanders of the rcign of Louis XIV. He was 
the illegitimate son of James II. by Arabella Churchill, 
and became commander-in-chief of his fatiier's Irish army. 
He accompanied James II. into exile, and entered tbe 
French service, where he obtained great distinction, espe- 
cially in tlie war of the Spanish succession. He was then 
made lieulenant general of the French armies, and created 
a Spanish grandee. 
- John Churchill, Ihe great Duke of Marlborough. Ste. 

Bonaparte; Napoleon I. His extraordinary powers did doI 

Lshow theraselves in boyhood. He was a taciium lad. The 
annual report of the Inspector- General of Schools, mads 
when Bonaparte was leL 15, describes him as " Distin- 
guished in mathemalical studiea, tolerably verscd in hisiory 
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and gcography, rauch behind in his Latin and l>clle»- 
leitres and other accomplishracnts, of regulär habiis, 
studious and wcll-bchavcd, and cnjoying cxccilent healih " 
(Bourienne). He first distiaguishcd himsctf, set. 14, at the 
siege of Toulon. Becamc gencral of the arniy of Italy, 
whcn it was in a dlsoiganizcd condition, aet 26 ; and 
thenceforvard began his alniost uninternipted career of 
victory. He was cmperor, set. 35 ; was vanquishcd at 
Waterloo, ffil. 46 ; and died at Sl Helena six ycars aft«r. 
Among the niore remarkablc qualities of this cxtraordinary 
man «ere a prodigious memory and Lnidlectual restless- 
ness. His vigour was enormous. 

There are so many considerable persona in the ßonaparte 
family, while at the same lime some of ihese havc becn so 
helped and olhers so restrained by political circumslances, 
that it is ver>' difficuh to indicate which shouhi be and 
which sliould not be selected as instanccs of heredilary 
genius. I will give a genealogical tree of the family 
(p. 155), and shall assume the ratio of heredilary influence 
tobe— 
/, a, b., S., and I N. 

Lucien, Eli/a, and Louis were vcry giftcd pcrsons, and othere 
of the brothers and sisters of Najxjleon I. were certainly 
above the average. Thcrc arc tnembers of the family yel 
alive, including the Cardinal at Romc, who may havc high 
political parts to play. 
Cssar, Julius ; Dictator of Rome. 
the highest order and a 



Was not only a gencral of 
I, but also an orator and 



n of letters. He gave ihe greatest promise, even wben 
a boy, and was remarkablc in his youth for his judgment, 
litcraty ahility, and oratorical powcrs, Owing to the di». 
turbed State of Roman poHtics, he did not bccome consul 
tili a:L 4 t, IJOT bcgin his luilitary career tili icL 42. 
Tlienceforward he had unbrokcn succcss for fourteen yeank 
He wa.4 assassinated »t 56. He must bc considered as 
a pecultarly profligate man, even whcn his charactci is 
measured by the low siandanl of the time in which hc 
1i*-cd. Hc had no brolhers, only two sisters. Hc was mairied 
four times, and had one illcgitimate son, by Cleopatra, 
oillcd Oesarion, whom Augustus caused to bc cxecuted 
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^^f CENEALOGY OF THE BONAPARTE FAMILV, 1 




- I. Joitph. King of Na. T 1 




pl« and ihcn of 1 1 




l,^, \v^i>t,n. 1 




«. Julia Ctary. ) \ 






■ I. King of Re^ie, bnl 


^M a Coniam j[«l£e. 




nowityledliapoleon 
11.; a oon^n>ptive 




2. Napokon I. ; 


youlh, d. KuJo. 




m. twicc. "^ '■ ^''""' Wftlc-, .kl (iUe- 


Lclitia Namoliiil, 


plimale); eimncnl 


known as " Madame 


diplomalisl, fro-ch 


la Mire." Waa a 


ainbassador ,.i Eiig- 


heroinebynatarc, and 


L lond. 


onc of Il>e moal beau- 


J. Luden, Prmcc de Ca- 1 i. Charles l.ucicn. 

"ino ; . I. Princc Louis ; philo- 
-.. iwiee. loEi,L 


tifiil young womcn of 


bctday. Shefollowcd 


hET busband >n all bU 


4- Elixa, Princess Piom- "] 

"Ihe Ilalian Se- J- Napoleon Elira. 


journejrs tlirougb thc 


then dangcrouily dis- 


^ turbed ktand. Sbc 


m. Baciocchi. J ' 


^L wai lirm and un- 


V ihe becone " a pale 


5. Louis, King of Hol- T 

land ■ '■ ""P"'^" Ch. 


^ but eamest womit., 


™. Honense Beau. ^ ^- Charle. Nnpo.con. 


who, aftcr ipeaküig 


ham^la 1 3- Loms, Napoleon III. 


of anylhing that inlc- 


6. Marie Paidine ; ■, 


RStcd her Jeeply, lat 


m. 1. GenL Lrelcrc 


»ilh compre&icd lipi 


..P™« Camino ^ N" =l'ild..n. 


Mid wide-opcn eyeu. 


Borgliesa J 


■u imnge of firmness 


7. JeromcKingofWesI--, 


of purpo$e combined 


phalia; Piesident I. Prince« Math ade ; 


^H wllhdcptbnffcclinj;" 


of Slale Council m. Prince IJcmidoff. 


^K IDuchessed'Alirantcs). 


under Napoleon > l. Prince Napoleon ; 




IIl. ; m. Clolhdde. dau. ol 


^B, ^ Ughly. 


m. Princess of Wur- King of lUly. 




tcmburg. > 




8. Caroline ; 1 

M. Murat, King o( > Luden Napoleon MliU 
NapU* J 
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white still a boy, for politlcal reasons; also ooe danghte 

/. Julia, married to Ponipey, and grcatly belovcd by hinl 
(though ihc marriagc was inerely made üp for politlcal * 
rcasons) anil by die whole nation. Shc was singularljr ' 
endowcd wilh ability, vbtue, and bcauty. Dicd prcms- 
turely, Tour years aftcr her maniage, from ihe shock of 
a serious alarm, when she wa$ advanced in pregtiancy. 

/ Aurelia : Scems to have beert no ordinary woman ; shc care- 
fully watched over tlie educatlon of Jier childrcn, and Ca:sar 
always Ircated her wilh ihe greaiest affcction and respccL 

n. Atia, thc moihcr of Auguslus, who carefully lended his edi». 
cation, and who U dassifd along with Cornelia, the moUicr 
of ihc Gracchi, and Aurelia, thc mother of Caesar. 

nS. Augustus Ciesar, ist Emperor of Roinc The public opinioa ' 
of his own time considered him to bc an c»ccllcnt prince 
and statesman. He was adopted by Cxsar, who tated 
him very highly, and devoted tnuch lime out of his busy . 
life to his education. He had great caution and niodcn^ I 
tion. Was vcry successfui as a gcneral in eajly life, »fier t 
thc dcath of Julius Caesar. Muricd ihrce wivcs, but Icft \ 
only one daughtcr. 

U. Sex. Julius CKsar; Consul, B.c. 91. 

i*. Mark Anlony. His mother belonged to the family of Julius 
CKsar, but in what degrec she was connected wilh it is 
unknown. 
(Caius Maiius, ihe general, married the aunt (w.) of Julius 
Caesar, but had no children by her : Marius the younger, 
who had much of the character and ability of Caius, bdng 
only an adopted son.) 
Charlemagnc, founder of the Gcrraanic Empire and a greot 
general. Bcgan his wars «t 30; died xt. 71. Was an 
eminent legislator and grcat patron of leaming, Had vcry 
many childrcn, including Louis le D^bonnaire, boUi Icgi- 
timate and illegitimalc. 

CF. Pcpin le Gros (du Heristhai), general uf distinction. He 
put an cnd to the Mcrovingian dynasty, and was vinua] 
sovcreign of France. 

G. Charles Martel. S« öeiow. 

V. l'epin Ic Bref, the ürst of tlie Carlovingian kings of FrancD 
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Charles Martcl. Ancestor of the Carlovingian race of king« 
of France, Victor over the Satacens in ihe great and 
decisive battle between Tours and Poictiere. 

F. Pepin le Gros. Sfe para^aph abovt. 

S. Pepin, the first of the Carlovingian kings of France, 

P. Ciurlcmagne. Sie abtrve. 
Charles XII. of Sweden. 5« wniAr Gustavus Adolphus, 
Clive, ist Lord ; Govemor-General of India. " A heaven-born 
generali who, without experience, surpassed all the ofücers 
of his time" (Lord Chatham). Victorious at Plassy aet. 33. 
Committed suicide xt 4g. 

OB. Sir G. Clive, Judge, Cure. B. Exch. (Geo. II.) 

GN. Sir E. Clive, Jiidge, Just. C. P. (Geo. 111.) 
Coligny, Gaspard de ; Frcnch adtniral, general, and statesman. 
Famous Huguenot leader. Perished at Ihe Massacre of 
St. Bartliolomew. 

F. Gaspard de Coligny, Marshai of France ; distinguishcd in 
the Italian wars of Charles VIII., Louis XI., and Francis I. 

u. Duc de MonUnorenc)', Marshai and Constable of France. 
The mosl illustrious member of a great French family. 
He was illtterate, but, owing to his natural ability and largc 
experience, became a most able counselior and statesman. 

pP. William III. of England, Sa pedigree under Maurice. 
Cromwell, Oliver; lx>rd Protector of the Commonwealth, 

fS. Hampdcn the patriot, whom Lord Clarendon speaks of 
as having " a head to contrive, a tongue to persuade, and 
a hcart to execute any raischief ;" — this word "mischief" 
mcaning, of course, aniagonism lo the King. 

fp. Edmund Waller, the poet, a man of very considerable 
abilities both in parliamentary eloquence and in poetty, 
but he was not over-steadfast in principle. He was n- 10 
Hampden 

S Hemy ; behaved with gallantry i 
with miich distinction in Ireland a 
He had one oiher son, and four t 
able men, but iheir descendanis wei 
I Doria, Andrea ; nava! Commander and Jllust 

He drove the French from Genoa, and was eniilled by 
the Genoese Senate "The father and saviour of their 
couairy." Famous for his victories over the corsairs of 



n the vmy, and acted 

s Lord Deputy, 

iters, who married 
il remarksble. 
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the Mediterranean. He was a:L 85 at his last IhhIc. Ile 
was of a younger branch of the greai Doria fainily, vcty 
many of whoni are highly dislingimhed in Italian hUtor}-. 
He had no cbildren. DieO Kt. 94. 
N. Fillipino Doria, who succecdeO him as admiral, and obtuinetl 
an iinporlant viciory over ihe French. 

Eugene, Prince ; Austrian gencral and statesman. Collcague of 
Marlboroligh ; vicior over the Turks. Hc was inti^nilcd 
Tor the Church, but showed a dedded preference for anns. 
He had eminent bravery and ability, and great physical 
Gtrcngth. His quaÜties and binh ensured him such rapid 
promotion (hat hc commanded the Austrian imperial anny 
in riudmont rct. 25, Napoleon ranked him in generalship 
along with Turcnne and Frederick ihe Grcat 
gR Cardinal Mazarin, the greai minister during the minoriiy of 

Louis XIV. 
gA'. Hortcnse Mancini, the accomplished and bcautiful DuchesB 
of Mazarin, and manied to the Duke de la Mcillcraie. 
She was greatly admired in F.ngland, whcre shc <Iicd 1699. 

Gustavus Adolphus. Not only a very eminent gencral and 
statesman, but also a patron of sciencc and litcrature. He 
sucteeded to the throne aet 17, and immediately aftcrwards 
distinguished himself in war. He became Ihc head of the 
German Protestant cause. He was shot in baltlc, at 
Lulzen, sei. JÖ. 
$. Christina, Queen of Swedcn ; his only child. Shc was a 
woman of high abiliiy, but of masculine habits, and very 
eccentric. She was a grcat admirer of Alexander llie 
GreaL Shc attncted to her court many eminent European 
philosophers and scholars, includtng Grotius, Deseanes, 
>nd Vossius. Shc became CuslaTos Vasa. 
Roman Calholic, and abdi- | | 

cated the crown in a fit of ^ CedlU. 

caprice, but endeavoured, un- ^ 

successfiiUy, after some ycars, 
to rcsumc XL ' 

There was much ability and 
eccentricity in the Swtdish 
royal family, »aitcred over 
■evend gcocrationa. Thus 
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Gtutavus Vasa, his daughier Cecilia, and, in a much lower 
gcneration, Charles XII., «ere all of them very remarkahle 
and, in many respects, very similar characters. The con- 
nexion between them is casily seen in the table above. 
I will now describe them in order. 

CF- Gustavus Vasa, though proscribed and an outcast, yet, Kt 
31, succceded in uniting the Swedea to expel ihe Danes, 
and became the founder of the Swedit.h dynasty. 

Gb. Cecilia his daughter, who was "a very prototype of the 
wayward and eccentiic Cbristina ; had an intense longing 
to travel, and imilate the far-famed example of the Queen 
of Sheba." She went to England with her husband, where 
Bhe goi frightfuUy into dcbt. She died fet, 87, after leading 
a rambling and dissolute üfe. (Introduction to " England 
as Seen by Foreigners," by W. B, Rye, 1865.) 

NP. Charles XII, Showed great self-wil! and rcmarkable fond- 
ncss for military cxercises from his earüest youth. He 
had a greai desire lo eaiulate Alexander. Succeeded to 
the throne aet. 15 ; begun his wars, jtt. 18, with Russia, 
Denmark, and Poland, defeating them al! in tum. He 
had great courage and constitutional power ; was obstinate, 
rash, and cruel (his falber, Charles XI,, was also obstinate, 
harsh, and despotic). He was killed in battle mt. 37. 
Hannibal, the great Carthnginian general. He was entrusted 
with high comroand ast. 18, and had become illuslrious 
set. a6. He Itd his Carthaginian anoy, with its troops 
of elephants, Crom Spain across France and the Alps. 
Descending into Ilaly, he forced his way against the Roman 
power, and at that immense distance frum his base of 
Operations utterly defealed them at Canna^ He was after- 
wards defeated by them under Scipio in Africa. He 
poisoned himself to avoid Roman vengeance, X't 64. 

F. Hamilcar Barca, "the Great;" commanded in Spain while 
still a mere youth. Nothing is kiiown of his ancestry. 

B. Hasdrubal, a worthy rival of the fame of his father and 
brother. He crossed tiie Alps subsequently to Hannibal, 
and was at la&t defeated by the Romans and killed. 

B. Mago, a good general, who co-operated with lits brothers. 

fi. (Half-brotlier, son of Hannibal's mothei.) Hasdrubal, general 
in Spain. 
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[ Hyder Ali. The ablest and most forraidable enemy of the 
british power in India. He began life as a soIOIlt of 
fortunc ; he rose to be prime rr.inister, and [hen Sultan 
of Mysore, xi. 44. 
S. Tippoo Saib. Less ablc than bis father, but morc ferocious, 
and an equally dciennined eneiDy of England ; killed in 
battle arSeringapatam. 

Lawrence, Sir Heniy ; Governor of Oude j a man of high 
mihtary and administrative genius ; the principal support 
of the Briiish nile at the outbreak of the Indian Mutinjr ; , 
he defeiided Lucknow, and was killed therc. He wai j 
greatly bcloved and eminently esteemed. 
[F.] An offieer of some distinciion in India. 
B. John, creatcd Lord LanTcnce, Goveroor-Gcneral of India j 
excelknt administrator ; was one of (he principal savioun 
of the British ruic at the time of the Indian Mutiny. 

Maurice of Nassau. Üne of ihe greatest captaiiu of bis age ; 
govemed the Low Countrics, aet. 18, aftet bis father"« 
death, vith great courage and talent ; defeated and drove 
Away ihe Spaniards in 1597, st jo. 
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Montmorencj. Duc d^ 

Manhal of Frmncei 

Eieal soldier and itatnmui. 
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Maurice, 

Elcdor or Suonj ; 

gnsl evnerat. 

■WUliun I. - Jd wife. = jd wife. 

Oltutrioiu txAtt- 

Mtn mi gcDcnl. 1 I 



Coligny, C. de, 
«dmiral 1 gr«» Kildiei 
Ulli lluguenot leider. 



gratest cuplBln 
of bii Ige 1 

SudllloUCT. 



ble ccncnl 

d iruKUi-no 

luder. 



Turenne, 

■blctl of French 

pie>Naf«lMnic eenenl*. 

WiilHin llf. of Engluid. 
nblcH of our küigii 
William ihe ist of Nassau, '■ ihe Sileot." " The guiding-stai 
of a grcal nation" (Motlcy). Mlicn (ct. 15 he was the 
indraatc and almost con&dcntial fricnd of Ctiarlca V. He 
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became the fiercc antagonist of Pliilip in defence of Pro- 
testanrism, anil finally, after vanqiiishing the Spaniards, 
created the Union of Utrecht, the basis of the Dutch 
Republic He was assassinated ieL 5 1. He roarried four 
times ; was father of Maurice of Nassau, grandfalhcr of 
Turenne, and great-grandfather of our WiUiam III. 

%. Maurice, Elector of Saxony ; great miUtary genius. 

n. (half-brolher's son.) Turenne, the great French general. See. 

NS. William III., Stadtholder, and King of England. He was 
an able general in Holland xL zz. and then, portly by 
virtue of bis marriage, became King of England, and was 
the ablest raonarch we ever possessed. He was cold and 
tacilum, but singularly clear-sighted, steadfast, and coura- 
geous. He was a seven months' child. Died iet. 52, from 
an accident when riding. 
Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke of. Tbc ablest general 
and most consummate statesman of hjs timc. Hc in- 
variably distinguished himself in his early campaigns. 
He attracted the notice of Turenne tet, zz, who prophe- 
sied that his " handsome Englishman " would one day 
prove himself a master of the art of war. He was 
singularly cool in danger, and had more head than heart, 
for he was selfish and calculating. He had one son, who 
died very young, and four daughters. 

ii. James Fitzjames, duke of Berwick. See Berwick. " A com- 
niander of renown, only less illustrious than his maternal 

UP. Sir J. Churchill, Judge, M. R. (James II.) 
Moore, Str John. One of the most disünguished British officers 
of modern tiraes ; commanded ihe resorve of the British 
army in Egypt, Et. 40 ; was kilkd in battle al Corunna, 
a:t. 48. He was 3 man of chivalrous coiirage. 

V. Dr. John Moore,awell-known misccUaneous wriier, "Zeluco," 
&c. .\ man of high morals, shrewd in his remarks, and 
of 3 caustic humour. 

B. Admira! Sir Graham Moore, G.C.B., &c. 

] Capiain John Moore, R.N. ; distinguished himself in com- 
mand of ihe Ifighjiyer in llie Crimean War, and was private 
secrelary lo the Duke of Somerset when First Lord of the 
Adniiralty. 
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Napier, Sir Charles ; gcncral ; conqueror of Scindc. The m« 

eminent membcr of a very eminent müit-iry family. 
'ggf. Napier of Mcrchisloun, inventor of logarilhms. 
F. Colonel Nafiier ; was himself cast in ihe tnie heroic i 

mould. He had uncomraor powers of mind and body ; 

had scientißc tastes and abtiity ; was Superintendent of 

Woolwich Laboralory and Coniptroller of Army Account«, J 
ftS. Right Hon. Charles James Fox, stalesman and orator. 

Fox for his numerous giftcd relatives. 
R General Sir William Napier, historian of the Peninsulai War. 
B. Genera] Sir George Napier, Govemor of ihe Cape ; was 

offered in 1849 the command of ihc Iledmoniese anny, 

which he declined. 
[f B.] There were two other brothcrs, Richard, Q.C, and Henif, 1 

Capuin, R.N., who might fairly be also sdduced, as ex- ^ 

amples of inheritcd gcnius. 
^3S. Admiral Sir Charles Napier; dlstinguished for gallantry in 

his youth in the Frencli War, afterwards in Portugal, llien 

at the Siege of Acre. Whcn broken in health, hc 1 

made Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic Fleet in the | 

Russiat) War. 
Lord Napier, ihe diplomalist, is another able relative. 
Mem. Lord Napier of Magdala is not a relative of this family. 
Napoleon I. Ste Bonaparte. 
Nelson, Lord ; admiral. The greatest naval hero of England. 

He had ncither a strong frame nor a hardy Constitution 

when a boy. He had won all his victories, and was 

killed, sct. 47. His remarkable relationships are distant, 

but worthy of record ; they are — 
[Jg.] Maurice Suckling, D.D., Prcbendary of Westminsler, 
kP. Lord Cranworth, Lord L'hancellor. 
go,. (Molhcr's mother's uncle.) Sir Robert Walpole. See. 
Philip of Hacedonia. See uiuier Alexander. 
S. Alexander the Grcal, "| 

S. Ptolemy I. of Egypt > Ste urtder Ai-EXandes. 
P. Ptolemy Philadelphus. J 
Pyrrhus. 
GBp. Alexander the Great was his second cousin through 

Alexander'» moiher, but I am not infonncd dt tb« 

Othcr links. See under Alexander. 
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Raleigh, Sir Walter; adventuroiis explorcr and colonizer, also 
statesman, courtier, and writer, as well as an eminent 
Commander by land and by sea. 

B. (h.ilf-brother.; Sir Humphrey Gilbert, renowred navigaior; 
proposer of the North-west passage to China. It was he 
who took possesBJon of Newfoundland. He was lost at sea. 

»B. John and Adrian Gilbert. "Sir Humphrey's fanie has 
eclipsed that of his biothers John and Adrian, but all ihree 
helped notably to make England what it is, and all were 
fellow-workers in the coioiiization of North America" 
(Edwards' " Life of Raleigh "). 

uS. Henry Champemoun, leader of the band of English volun- 
teers to the Hugiienot camp. 

uS. Gawen Champemoun, cngaged with Raleigh in later service 

in the civil wars of France. 
Runjeet Singh, founder of the Sikh empire. His falher tÜcd 
when he was still a boy ; and his mother, who was young 
and handsome, did all she could to corrupt him, that he 
might be unfit to rule when he grew to manhood ; never- 
theless he entered, SL 17, on a career of ambition, and 
by a;t. 29 he had acquired laige dominion. This energetic 
man mied for forty years in undisputed mastery over 
numerous turbulent provinces, although his hcalth was so 
broken by excesses and low indulgence, set. 50, that he 
could DOt stand without support. He retained authority 
tili his death in 1839, sei- 59. 

G. Chumith Singh, Irom a low condition and a vagrant life, 
became master of Sookur Chukea, in the Punjaub. 

F. Maha Singh extended his falher's rule, and though he died 
a;l. 30, had canied on war «■ith his neighboufs for four- 
teen years, and, it is said, had commanded at one time 
60,000 horsemen. 
Saxe, Marshai ; famous general under Louis XV. He was of 
large size and extraordinary physical strength ; was dislin- 
guisbed in bodily exercises from childhood. JEx. is he 
ran away to join the army. In characier he was exceed- 
ingly Den Juanesque. He was a well-praclised Commander, 
who loved his profession, but his abihties were not of the 
vcry high est order. 

F. Augustus II., King of Poland (the Marshai being onc of bis 
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nutnerous progeny of illegitimale Bons). Augiislus w» 
elertcd king out of many ccmipeiiton, and [hough beatrn 
by Charles XU. was, nevcrihekss, a man of mark. Hc 
was luxurlous and licentious. 

IL Count Köningsmarck was brother to Marshai Saxe's bcau- 
tiful but frail mother. He jntrigued with the wife ol 
George I. of England, and was assassinated. Was a haad- 
some dashing man, always in gay advcntures. 

pj. Madame Dudevant (Georges Sand), the Frcnch novelist. 
Her grandmother was a natural daughter of Marshai Saxe. 
Scipio, P. Cornelius ; Africanus Major; contjucror of Hannibal, 
and scholar. The grcatest man of his age ; perhaps the 
greatest of Rome, with the exccplion of Julius Caesar. 
Hc was oniy 24 ycars old when appointed 10 the supremc 
command of llie Roman armics in Spain, 
The Scipio family produced many great men, and to (hat 
family Rome was largely indebtcd for obtaintng the crapjre 
of the World. 

F. P. Cornelius Scipio ; a grcat general, but defeated by 

Hannibal, and linally defcated and killcd by Ihe Canha- 
ginian forces under Hasdrubal and Mago. 

G. L. Cornelius Scipio ; drove the Carthaginians out of Cor- 

sica and Sardinia. 

S. P. Corn. Sa Afiicanus ; prcvenied by weak heallh from 
taking part in public aflaira, but Cicero icmarks tlial with 
the greatness of his fathei's mind he possesscd a targer 
amount of Icaming. 

His brother, L. Com. S. Afr., is callcd " a degenerale son 
of hb illustrious sire." 

S. Cornelia, who married Tiber. Scmpr. Gracchus, was almost 
idolizcd by the people. She inherited from her fathei 
a love of litcraiure. and unJted in her person tlic severe 
virtuea of the old Roman matron with the supeiior kngw- 
ledge, refincmcnt, and civilization which then begao to 
prc^ail in the higher classes of Rome. Her letters were 
extant in the timc of Cicero, and were considcrcd modeli 
of composition. 

t P. Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, bold defendere of populai 
rights ; famous for their cloqucnce and their viitucs. Boüi 
were ftssassinatcd. 
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Scipio, P. Cornelius, eontintied— 
GN, Scipio Nasica, the Jurist 
Mrm. P. Corn, Sc. ^mtlia 
of Scipio blood, bul wa' 
of P. Com. Sc Africanus {sc 



Africanus Minor, was tiiÄ 
usin by the mother's side 
abmie), who adopted him 



i his son. Hc was a most accoroplished scholar and 
distinguished orator. 

Titus, Fiav. Vesp, ; Emperor of Rome. Able and virtuous; 
distinguished in war; exceedingly beloved. In his youth 
he was somewhat dissipated, but after he became emperor 
he showcd himself eminently moderate and just 
. Vespasian. Rose through successive ranks to be Emperor of 
Rome, entirely through his own great merits as a general 
and as a statesman. 

Tromp, Märten ; famous Dutch admiral, who rose through his 
own merits to the supreme command at a momentous 
epoch. Though he was captured in youth, and his profes- 
sional advancement thereby checked for some ycars, he 
had becorae a noted adrairal and a dreaded Opponent of 
the English tet 40. KiUed in battle aet 56. 
. Cornelius v-an Tromp, celebrated Dutch admiral, who obtained 
thal rank, on active aervicc, set 33. His professional 
cminence was beyond all qucstion, though scarccly equal 
to that of his father. 

Turenne, Henri, Viscountde; the greatcst of French generals 
before the time of Napoleon. All his acts bear the impress 
of a truiy great mind. He was clear and coroprehensive in 
hia vicws, energetic in action, and above the narrow feeüng» 
of a mere reÜgious partisan. He was eminently pure in 
domesüc life. He had weak health tili ^t. 11. As a boy 
hc was fond of books, and pored over the lives of eminent 
warriors. He leamed slowly and with difficulty, rebelled 
against restraint, and showed dogged perseverance. He 
was very fond of athletic exercises, and improved his 
health by practising them. His fir^t opportunity of dis- 
tinction was Kt 33, on which occasion he was made 
" mar^cha! du camp," then the next step in rank to mart 
chal de France. He was killed by a cannon-shot Kl. 64, 
. Hcnii, Duc de Bouillon, one of the ablest soldiers lircd in 
ihe school of Henry IV. His hii;h rank, lovc of letters, 
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attachment to the Calvinistic tiith, and abilities M a. iMes- 
man, raised him to thc leadcrship of the Huguenot paity 
after ihe death of that prince. 

g. William I. of Orange, " thc Silent" Sm unäer Maurice. 

u. (mothcr's half-brother.) Maurice of Nassau. See. 

uP. William III. of England. 

Wellington, the Duke of; greatest of modern English generals, 
a Ann statesman, aad a tcrse writcr. He Ivoke thc 
Mahratta power in India aet 35 ; thcn becamc Sccretary 
for Ireland. JE.L 39 was appoinled to command thc British 
arrny in Spain, and hc had won Waterioo and completcd 
his miHtary career eL 46. 

S. Marquess of Wellesley {*« under Statesmen), Govcntar> 
General of Indla, statesman and Scholar. 

[B.] R-iron Cowley, diplomadst 

[F.] E^rl of Momington, of musical ability. 

N. Earl Cowley, diplomalist, English ainbassador to France 

N, Rev. Henry Wellesley, D.D.. scholar and man of remark 

able taste, Principal of New Inn Hall, Oxford. 
William I. of Orange, "the Silent" S^ under Mauricb. 

S. Maurice of Nassau. See. 

S. Ftedeiick William, Stadtholder in the most flouiiflhing dayi 
of the Republic 

p. Turennc (see), the great French genenü. 

SP. WiUiam III. of 
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CH AFTER X. 

LITERARY MEN. 

TUOSE who are familiär with the appearance of great 
libraries, and have endeavoured to calculate the number 
of famed authors, whose worlcs they Jnclude, cannot fail to 
be astonished at their multitudc. The years go by : in 
every year, every nation produces literary works of Sterling 
value, and stores of books have accumulated for centuries. 
Among the authors, who are the most eminent? This is 
a question I feel incompetent to answer. It woutd not be 
diSicult to obtain lists of the most notable hterary cha- 
racters of particular periods, but I have found none that 
afTord a compact and trustworthy selection of the great 
writers of all times, Mere populär fame in aftcr ages is 
an exceedingly uncertain test of merit, because authors 
become obsolete. Their contributions to thought and 
language are copied and re-copied by others, and at length 
they become so incorporated into the current litcrature asd 
exprcssions of the day, that nobody carcs to trace thcm 
back to their original sources, any more than they intercst 
themselves in tracing the gold converled into sovereigns, 
to the nuggets from which it was derived. or to the gold- 
dtggers who discovered the nuggets, 

Again : a man of fair ability who employs himsclf in 
literature turns out a great dcal of good work. Thcre is 
always a chance that some of it may attain a reputatioD 
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very rar superior to its real merits, bccausc the autbor cnay 
have somcthing to narrate which the woHd wants to hear ; 
or he may have had particular experiences which qualify 
hini to write works of fiction, or othenvise to throw out 
Views, singularly apposite to the wants of the timc but of 
no importance in after years. Here. also, fame misleads. 

Under thesc circumstances, I thought it best not to 
occupy myself over-much with older timcs; otherwise, I 
should have bcen obliged to quote lai^ely in justification 
of my lists of literary worthies: but rather to selcct authors 
of modern dato, or thosc whosc reputation has bcen frcshly 
prcscrvcd in England, I have thercfore simply gone through 
dictionaries, extractcd the names of literary men whom I 
found the most prominent, and have described those who 
had decidedly eminent rclations in my appendix. I have, 
therefore, left out several, whom others might with reason 
judge worlhy to have appeared. My Üst is a very incon* 
gniuus collection ; for it includes novelists, historians, 
scholars, and philosophers. There are only two pecu- 
liarities common to all these men ; the one is a dcsire 
of exprcssing themselvcs, and the othcr a love of ideas, 
rather than of material possessions. Mr. Disraeli, who is 
himsclf a good instance of hercditary literary power, in 
a spcech at the anniversary of tjie Royal Literary Fund, 
May 6, i86S, described the nature of authors. His phrase 
epitomizcs what haa bcen graphically delineated in his own 
ndvcis, and, I may add, in those of Sir Edward Bulwcr 
Lytlon, now Lord Lytton (who, with his brother Sir Henry 
Bulwcr, and in his son "Owen Meredith," is a still more 
rcmarkable example of hercditary literary gifts than Mr. 
Disraeli). Hc said : "The author is, as we must evcr 
remember. a peculiar Organization. Hc is a bcing with 
a predisposition which with him is irrcsistiblc — a bent 
which hc cannot in any way avoid ; whellicr it drags him 
to tb« abstruse rcsearchcs of erudilion, or induccs him 
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to mount into the fervid and turbulent atmosphere of 
Imagination." The majority of the men described in the 
appendix to this chapter justify the description by Mr. 
Disraeli. A^ain, that the powers of many of thcm were 
of the highest ordcr. no onc can doubt. Scveral were 
prodigies in boyhood, as Grotius, Lessing, and Niebuhr ; 
many others were distinguished in youth ; Charlotte Bronte 
pubtishcd " Jane Eyre " zet. 22 ; Chateaubriand was of note 
at an cqually early age ; F^n^Ion made an impression 
when only 15 ; Sir Philip Sydney was of high mark before 
he was 21, and had acquired his great fame, and won 
the heart of the nation in a few more years, for he was 
killcd in baltle when only 32. I may add, that there arc 
occasional cases of great litcrary men having been the 
reverse of giftcd in youth. Boileau is the only instance 
in my appendix. He was a dunce at school, and dull tili 
he was ja But, among other literary men of whom I have 
Dotes, Goldsmith was accountcd a dull chitd, and he was 
anything but distinguished at Dublin University, He 
began to write well jet. 32, Rousseau was thought a dunce 
at school, whence he ran away Kt. 16. 

It is a striking confirmation of what I endcavoured to 
provc in an early chapter — that the highest order of 
reputation is independent of extcrnal aids — to note how 
irregularly many of the men and womcn have been edu- 
cated whose namcs appear in my appendix — such as 
Boileau, the Bronte family, Chateaubriand, Ficiding, the 
two Gramonts, Irving, Carsten Niebuhr, Porson (in one 
sense), Roscoe, Le Sage, J. C. Scaligcr, S^vignd, and Swift, 

I now give my usual table, but I do not specify with 
confidencc the numbers of eminent literary people con- 
tained in the thirty-thrce families it includes. Thcy 

re many literary relations of considerable mcrit, but 
1 fecl myself unable, for the reasons stated at the bcgin- 
ning of this chapter, to sort out those that arc " eminent ■ 
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from among them. The families of Taylor, both thoi^lj ' 
Norwich and those of Ongar, have bcen inserted as bcing 
of grcat hcreditary üitercst, but only a fbw of Lbeir 
members {sce AusTEN) are not summed up in thc follow 
ing table. 

TABLE 1. 

SUMMARY OF RELATIONSHIPS OF 5» UTERARY PERSON] 
GROÜPED INTO 33 FAMILIES. 






Oitt rtiadon {er t 


Limb .... 
1. Mill .... 








S Arnold . . 


. . . S. 
. . . N. 
. . . B. 
. . . *. 


. . S. 




Rosco« . . . 
I. Scaüg« . . . 


. . s. 



Aiuicn, Mi& 


. ». N. 


Bentham . 


. B, N. 


Boilcau . . 


. xS. 


Bronle . . 


. B.»*. 


3. F*.<lon . . 


. N.jNS. 


a. Gramonl . 


. gB. B. P. 


lletvetiui . 


. F. G. 



thrtt niatialu [er Um srfttur m t>ußam^\, 

Loung . . . ■ B. ! 

. Palsnve . . aS. 

S«cc, Le , . > S. 

. Seneoi ... F. & 

S^irigiij . . . 5. 1 1 

t. Swift. . . . CN. 

Tiollope. . . iS. 



rdabans [fr fivt tr man in thtßtmifyy 

B. F. o. K, gB. gF. eG. 

g. uS. B. h. 

G. F. U. B. S. 

F./aS... 

G. F. 3 U. US. n. 

F./ B- •■ 



G. F. U./ US. ÜP. 

F. D. flS. 

F. g. / B. U/. p. 

F. g. o. tL^. & n. P. PS. *& 



n 
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Dicuu or KiiiiHiF. 


A. 


B. 


t 


»■ 


tluHofthsd.«!«. 


Correipmdiag leüMj. 


Fuker 

BfWW. .... 
Su 

Cmdbll» . ■ . 

Ui.ele 

Kcpbcw .... 

C«I-iBu:r<. . . . 
Finl^wm . . . 


ifiF. 
14 B. 

.7S. 

4G. 
6U. 
6N. 
>P. 

oGF. 

oca 

4 US 
• NS. 
.PS. 


4 g. 

.(F. 

■ uS. 
enS. 
«pS. 


oCB. 

oi/s- 

aP5. 


exS. 
t.j.S. 


ifi 






4» 



It would be both a tcdious and an unnecessary task, if 
I applied the same tests to this table with the same minute- 
ness that they were applied to those inserted in previous 
chapters, Its contents are closely similar in their general 
character, and therefore all that can bc dcrived from an 
analysis of the others may, with equal Justice, bc derived 
from this. The proportion of eminent grandsons is small, 
but the total number is insufficient to enablc us to draw 
condusions from that fact, especially as the number of 
eminent sons is not small in the same ratio, There are 
other minor peculiaritics which will appear morc distinctiy 
when all the corresponding tables are collated and dis- 
cussed towards the end of the book. In the meanlimc, 
WC may rest satisfied that an analysis of kinsfolk shows 
literary gcnius to be fully as hereditary as any other kind 
of ability we have hithcrto discusscd. 

* See p. 61 Tor »planmCion. 
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The meritx of liicrnry mcn are so differmtljr rated by their conlcmporarid 
■nd br poMeriijr, UM. I gave up in dapair the project of selecting a fmall lUt 
of lint-clus authon. I luve, Ihcrefore, conüned myKlf lo Ihe [uuna of Me 
writers thal carae moit promlnenlly in my waj, and have occasionilljr iiuciled 
men who were not qnite of Ibe finl clan. but who were intemtjng in other 
Tapedt. It it remarkablc to find how Utile ii known of the neu kinsmen 
of nutnj of the greatest lilemry men, etpecially of thoK who lived in uicient 
limes ; and 1 have reason lo tbink (hat our ignonince ii in many caKS due to 
mere hiitorical neglect olhi.-r than (o (he fact of Iheii ahilitiet or acbievcmenl« 
bnnjr unwofthy of record. The general reiult of my inquirle« is luch u to 
convincc me, Ihiit more than one-half of the S'cat literary men bare had 
kinunen o( high nliiliiy. 

The tatai numlier of namea included in my liit of kinshipi ii thirty-seven. 
I will hcre adJ ihe namei of those inlo wboie Üvei I inquired, «ho do not 
appear lo have had "eminent" relalion» j they are ninetcen in numbcr, m 

Cervanleii De Foe (hi* »>n wrole, biit waa ridiculed by PopF); Fichte; 
I> Fontaine; Genli». Mme,; Gibbon (hos»cvcr, w Lord Chnm-ellot Hard- 
«icke for ■ distant kinihipl ; Goldimith ; Jeffrey; Samuel Johnwn (but hii 
Itlher wii* not an oidinary man); Montaigne; Monlesquieni Rnbckia; 
Richardwn, the novctitl; Rouueau; Scott, Sil W.; Sydney Smith; Smoliell ; 
Sterne 1 and Voltaire^ 



Addison, Joseph; author of ihe S/eefa/ar, &c. He was well 

knoH-n to the great patrons of Ilteraturc, aet »5, Was a 

most elegant writer. Secretaiy of State undcr George I, 

P. I^unccloi Addison ; a divine of considerable learning and 

obsc-rvaiion ; Dean of Lichficid ; aulhor. 

Aitcin, John, M.D. ; eminent physician atiil populär author of 

Jhe last Century. (" Evcnings at Home") 
*, Mrs. Barbauld, channing writer of childrcn's tales. 
[S.] Arthur Aikin, inheriied much of his faiher's literary talent, 
but was chiefly inlerested in sciencc. Editor of the 
"Annual Review." 
[/.] Lucy Aikin, also authorcss. 
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I Alison, Sir Archibald ; author of " Hislory of Europe ;" created 
I a Baionet far his liceraiy merits. 

B, Dr. William Pulteney Aüson, Professor of Metlicine in 

Ediubuigh, and first Physician to the Queen in Scotland. 
F. Rev. Archibald, author of " Essays on the Nature and 
Principles of Taste." 
I u. Dr. James Gregory, Professor of Medicine in Edinburgh. 

g. Dr. John Gregory, Professor of Philosophy and of Medicine 
[ in Aberdecn, aftcrwards of Mediane in Edinburgh. 

gB. and gF., also Professors of Medicine. 

gG. James Gregory, inventor of the reflecting telescope. Ste 
Gregory, under Science. 
. Arnold, Thomas.D.D.; Head Masterof Rugby; scholar,historian, 
divine, and administrator ; founder of the modern system of 
public school education. Was stiif and formal as a child ; 
hated early rising; became highly distinguished at Oxford, 
and was singularly beloveil by those who knew him. 
S. Matthew Arnold, poet, and Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 

[Also other sons of more ihar average ability.] 
Allsten, Sarah ; author and ijatislator. 
j. Lady Duff Gordon, author of " Letters frora Egypl," 5tc. 
I [s B.] &r Taylors of Norwich. 

N. Henry Reeve, editor of the "Edinburgh Review," translator 
of De Toccjueville. 
Bentham, Jeremy; political and juridical writcr; founder of a 
school of philosophy. 
B, General Sir Samuel Bentham, an officer of distinction in the 
Russian Service, who had a remarkable mechanical geniua, 
N. George, eminent modern botanist. President of ihe Linna:an 
Society. 
Boilcau, Nicholas {sumamed Despr&ux); French poet, satirist, 
and critic. Was edöcated for the law, wh ich he haled ; 
showed no early signs of nbility, but was dull until ret. 30, 
As a boy he was ihought a confirmcd dunce. 
S. Gilles, an eminent literary man, writer of satires of great 
meritjhadalively wit. His health wasbadjrf. young, ait. 38. 
I S. Jacques, a Doctor of the Sorbonne, of great leaming and 
I ability. Author of various publications, all on üngular 

1 subjticts. 
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Bossuet, Jacques Bäiigne ; one of the most famous of Pspal 

conirovcrsialists agajnst Protcstaniism ; was a labotious 
Student He was a jiriest, and iherefore had no laraily. 
N. Bishop of Troyes ; editor of his uncle's works. 
Brontä, Charlotte (her nom de plume was Currer Bell); novcUst 
She was the most conspictious member of a family rc- 
markable for their intellectual gifls, restless mental activity, 
and wretched constitiitions. Charlotte Bronte and her 
five brothers and sisters were all consumptive, and died 
young. " Jane Eyre " was published when Charlotte « 

XL. il. 

[F.] Rev. Patrick Bronte, Had been precocious and was ■ 
bilious, though a clergyman of scanty meana, in a rüde, 
out-of-the-way vi Hage. 

[U. and U. severaL] Rev. Palrick Bronte had nine brothers and 
sisters, all rematkable for their strength and beauty. 

[/] Was rcfined, pious, pure, and modest. 

[u.] Was precise, otd-looking, and dressed utterlyout of fashion. 

B, Patrick, who went altogelher astray, and became a grief to 
the family, was perhaps ihc greatest natural genius among 
them all 

b. Emity Jane (EUis Bell), "Wuthering Hcights" and "Agnes 
Grey." 

b. Anne (Acton Bell), " Tenant of Wilrtfield Hall." 

[lÄ] Maria and Jane ; were almost as highly endowed with intcl- 
lectual gifls as iheir sisters. 
Champollion, Jean Fcan^oisj Interpreter of hieroglyphic 
writing, and author on Egyptian antiqnittea. He was oiie 
of the pany of iovans in Napolcon's expedition. 

B. Jean Jacques, historian and antiquary. Author of several 
works. Librarian to the prcscnt Emperor of the Ficnch. 
Chateaubriand, Fr. Aug. Vicomlc de ; a disiinguished French 
writer and a poÜtician, but half mad ; his education was 
desuitory, fot hc was first intended fbr the Navy, ihen for 
the Church, and theo for the Araiy. He whoUy abandoned 
hiinseir to study and rctircmcnl, icl. ao; aficrwards he 
iought adventures in ttie unactllcd parts of America. He 
■erved in several minisierial posts under Louis XVHI. 
He sank into despondency in advanced lifc. Most of hJt 
ten brothers and aisicrs died in youth; scvcral of Iheta 
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resembied him in genius and disposilion ; one of them, 
viz — 
b. Luciie, had ihe genius, the Constitution, and tlie eccentricity 
of J. J. Rousseau. 
[ Edgeworth, Maria ; a favourite authoress and moralist, wliose 
writings exhibit "a singular union of sobcr sense and inex- 
haustible invention." She was »L 31 when she began to 
write ; rf. ffit. 83, 
F. Richard Lovell Edgeworth {sa Lovell the Judge), wriler on 
various subjects, in niuch of which he was aided by bis 
daughter; a wonderfully aclive man in boiiy and mind ; 
interesied in everything, and irrepressible. Married four 
wives. There was forty years' difference of age between 
the eldest and youngcst of bis numerous children. Maria 
was daughter of the firsl wife. 

Eticnne. Ste Stephens. 

P^nälon, Fran^ois ; Archbishop of Cambrai, in France ; author 
of "Tfli5maque ;" remarkabie for his gracefui, simple, and 
charming style of composition ; a man of singular serenlly 
and Christian moralily. He was very eloquent in the 
pulpit. He prcached his first sermon set 15, which had 
a great success. (Being a priest, he had no famüy,) 
Bertrand de Salagnac. Marquis de la Mothe, diplomalist, 
Ambassador to England in the time of Elizabeth, and a 
distinguished officer, was his ancestor (bul giiareta what 
degree : he died seventy yeais before Fran^ois was bom). 
Gabriel Jacques Fen^lon, Marquis de la Molhc, Ambassador 
of France to Holland ; wrote " M^moires Diplomatiqucs." 
NS. Fran^ois Louis, liitörateur. 

NS. Abbe de F^nelon, head of a charitable establishment for 
Savoyards in Paris ; greaily beloved. Was guilloiincd in 
the French Revolution. 

Pielding, Henry; noveüst, author of "Tom Jones," Byron 
calls him the " prose Homer of human nature." His 
educalion was desullory, owing to the narrow means of bis 
fathcr, then a Lieutenant, but aftern-ards General. Began 
play-writing set at, was very dissipated, and reckless in 
money matlers. Entered the Tcmple and studied law with 
ardour ; wrote two valuable paraphlets on crime and 
pauperism, and was made a Middlesex Justice. 
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Fielding, Henn-, coiilirtual — 

g. Sir Henry Gould, Justice Queer's Bencli. (Q, Annc-l 

uS. Sir Henr)' Gould, Justice Common Pleas. (Geo, III.) 

\Q.} John Kielding. Chaplain to William 111. 

B. (Half brothcr.) Sir John Fieklcn. excellent magistnite, Üiough 
blind. He wroie on policc administraüon. 

b. Sarah, a woman of considetable leaming, and an aulhoress. 
Gramont, Antl.ony, Duke of; marsha! of France; soldier and 
diplomatist ; author of famous " Menioirs," but not quitc 
so charming to read as those of bis brotber, 

jfB Cardinal Richelieu. Ste. 

B. Gramont, Philibert, Comte de ; wit and courtier ; </. set 86. 
His memoirs, wiittcn by a friend, containing all his youthful 
escapadcs, nere commenced for his amusemeni when he 
was tet So. 

[y.] Armand, French gcneral. 

P, Duc de Gramont and Duc de Guichc, marshal of France. 
Grotius, Hugo (de Groot) ; an illuslrious and profound Dutch 
writer, statesman, and authority on international lav- ; 
showed extraordinary abilities as a child; was educatrd 
carefully, and at tet. 14 his leaming attracted considcrabie 
notice- He was a man of great mark, and lived an eventhil 
life; was sentenced 10 perpctual imprisonmeni for his 
Armenian religious opinions, but escapcd, first to France, 
then to Sweden. He became ambassador from Sweden to 
France, in which capacityhe did his duties in a Irying time, 
with great credit Uliimatcly he was received with high 
honours in Holland. He belonged to an cminently 
gifted and leamed family. He married a woman ol 
rare merit. 

G. Hugucs de Groot, great scholar. 

F. John, Curator of thc University of Lcyden ; a leamed man. 

U. Comeillc, professor both of phiiosophy and of law. 

K William, who collected and editcd Hugo's Poems ; was him- 
setf a leamed man and an auihor. 

S. Peter, able diplomatist and scliolar. 

Hallam, Henry ; one of ihc most diitinguished of modern 
wrilers, and most just of critics ; author of the " Consti- 
tutionni Hisiory of England " and of llie " Uterature ol 
Europe;" was onc of the carUcst contributors to th« 
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Edinburgh Rei'mv. The epitaph on his own tomb ia bo 
Condensed and just, and (hose wrilten by himself un liia 
children who died before him arc so accurate as weil 
as touching, that I insert ihem here. His o*-n epitapli in 
St. Paul's Cathedral is as follows :— 
"Henry Hallam, ihe historian of the Middle Ages, of ihe 
Constitution of his country, and of the Literature of Eiirope. 
Thia monument is raiscd by many friends, who, regarding 
the soundness of his leaming, the simple eloquence of his 
«tyle, his manly and capacious intellcct, the fearless honesty 
of his judgmcnts, and the moral dignity of his life, desire 
to perpetuate his memory within ihese sacred walis, as of 
one who has best illustrated the English laoguage, the 
English characler, and the English name." 
He had a vigorous Constitution ; hia massive head was well 
carried by a robust irame ; he was precocious as a child ; 
tould read wel! at 4 years old, and wroie sonnets at 9 or 
10 ; rf. ccL 81. Married a sister of Sir Charles Elton, Bart; 
he was author of poems and Iranslations. 

F John Hallam, D.D., Dean of Bristol, Canon of Windsor; 
dcclined the Bishopric of ehester ; educated at Eton ; the 
son and tbe only child that Uved beyond childhood, of 
John Hallam, surgeon, twice Mayor of Boston. 

f. Daughter of Richard Roberts, M.D. j was a vcry superior 
person, somcwhal over-anxious ; she resembled her son 
in features ; had only two children that livcd. 

u. Dr. Roberts, Provost of Eton. 

\k\ Elizabeth ; had great intellectual taste. 

S. Arthur Henry, d. ffit. 23 ; the subjcct of Tennyson's " In 
Memoriam." His epitaph at Clevedon is as follows: — 
" Aod now, in this obscure and solitary church, repose the 
mortal remains of one too early lost for public fame, but 
already distinguished aniong his contemporaries for ihe 
brightness of his genius, the depth of his undersianding, 
the nobleness of his disposition, the fervour of his picty, 
and the purity of his life. Vale dulcissime, desideratissime. 
Rcquiescas in pace usque ad tubam." 

f. Elcanor Hallam, d. a;t at, " Her afflicted parents, bendi 
under this second bereavement, record here that loveliness 
of lemper and that heavenly-minded picty which are 
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to them, but are gone to their own reward." Sbe lud 
great abililies. 
S. Henry Fitimauricc Hallam, d. jet 26. "In whose clcat 
And vivicl understanding, sweelness of disposition, and 
purity of Itfe, an image of his eider broiher was before 
the eyes of those who had most lovcd him. Distinguished, 
like him, by eaily reputation, and by the alfection of many 
fricnds, he was, like him also, cut otT by a shon illness in 
a foreign land." 
Helvetius, Claude Adrian (Schweitzer) (1715-1771). The 
celcbratcd and pcrsecuted author of 3 macerialistic philo- 
sophy. He was universaily accomplished ; handsoroc, 
graceful, robust, and füll of genius. By a^t. 33 he had 
obtaincd a faimer-generalship in France. Uecamc a rcfugee 
in England and elsewhere. He mairied a channing lady — 
Mdlle. de Liguevillc, whom, it is said, both Franklin and 
Turgot desired to inarry in her widowhood. He had two 
daughters. 

F. John Claude Adrian, physician of great eminence in Paris ; 

Inspector-Gencral of Hospitals; was liberal and benevolenL 

G. Jean Adrian, Dulch physician, wlio died in Paris ; was 

Inspeclor-Gcneral of Hospitals. It was he who ßrsl 
showed the importance of ipecacuanha as a medicinc. 
Irving, Washington; American author, novclist, and historian; 
was minister to Spain ; had weak health ; was educaied by 
his eldcr brolhere ; had desultoiy hablta ; his means wen* 

[iB.] His brothers werc men of considemble literary attainmenu; 
one of them conducted the Nae York CHroniäe. 

Lamb, Chailes (" Essays of Elia"); a quaint and genial homoriit; 

dearly belovcd. 
h. A sbter, who, in a fit of insaniiy, murdercd her moiher, and 
whom Charles Lamb watchcd with the utniosi Boticitud& 
Shc ultimalcly rccovcrcd her rcason, and was thcn dcscribed 
by ihose who knew her, as of a strong inicllcct and of a 
heart the counterpart of her brothers in humanily. She 
was authoress of many pieces that are publishcd in her 
btothcr's works. 

Lessing, Gotthotd Ephraim ; a universal writer, who addcd 
inuneiuely to Ehe stores of Ucim&ii Utcrature. He «la 
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a devourer of books from his earliest childhood. His 
health broke rai>id!y art. 50. 
Karl GoUhelf, \ 

B. Johann Gotllieb, \ were all distinguishcd as lilerary men. 

N. Karl Friedrich, ) 
Macaulay, Thomas Babington ; created Lord Macaulay ; hU- 
lorian, poet, essayist, and con versa tionalist ; a man 0/ 
transcendent power of memory. 

Rev. Juhn Macaulay, Scolch minister at Inverary ; most 
eloquent prcacher ; mentioncd in Dr. Johnson's Tour, 
Zachary, slave abolitionist ; very able ; a lucid and rapid 
writer, but singularly wanting in facility of oratorical ex- 
pression. 

CoÜQ Macaulay, gcneraL Was the right-hand man of the 
Duke of Wellington, in his Indian carapaigns. He govemed 
for many ycars a large part of the Madras Presidency, and, 
in spite of his active bfe, was a first-rate scholar both in 
ancient and modern literature. He was constantly men- 
tioned in contemporary literature as a wonder for his 
erudition and abilities. 

U. Aulay Macaulay, brilliant con versa tionalist ; wrote much 
of value, that remains unfinished and unprinted ; tutor to 
Caroline of Brunswick ; d. in prime of life, 

(US.] (Son of Aulay.) John Heyricfc, Head Master of Repton, 
a good Scholar. 

US. Kenneth Macaulay, M.P. for Cambridge, was the son of 
the abovc. There were also other brothers who had ability. 
George Trevelyan, M.P., Junior Lord of the Treasury (son 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan, slatesman), was second classic of 
his year (1861) at Cambridge; author of " Cawnpore," äic 
Mill, James ; historian of British India. 

S, John Stuart Mill, the eminent modern philosopher and poli- 
tical writer. 

Niebuhr, Barthold George; historical critic ("Roman His- 
tory ") ; aflerwards a Gnancial slatesman. All bis time was 
devoted to study. He had a fair i^dueation. JVx. 7 he 
was constdered a prodigy of application ; but his Consti- 
tution was weak and nervous, and further injured by a 
marsh fever. Macaulay (Preface, " Lays of Ancient 
Rome ") says, Niebuhr would have becn the first m 
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his age if his Ulent in communicating tniths had lieen 
tnore in proportion to hjs talent in discovering thcm. He 
was Prussian Anibassador at Rome. 

F. Carsten Niebuhr, a celebrated traveller and wriler on 
Arabia. His falber liad been a farmcr. Both parents 
died when he was a chüd, and he had lo work aa x 
labourcr, and was almost uneducated, tili Kt. ai. llience- 
forward he zealously educated himself Died Kt 81. 

[S.] Marcus, a high official in ihe Prussian civil Service. 
Palgrave, Sir Francis ; hislorian and aniiquary, especially o( 
the Anglo-Saxon period. Married a Dawson-Tunicr («e 
Hooker in "Science "), 

S. Francis ; licerature and art {" Golden Trcasury "'). 

S. GifTard ; orientaHst and traveller in Arabia. 
Porson, Richard; eminent Greek scholar and critic. From 
childbood, his mother used to say, whatevcr Richard did, 
was done in a superior manner. He spun bctler yarn 
than his brothers or sisters, and ycl he had always a book 
lyiog open before him whilc he was spinning. Ucfote h« 
could write, he had laiight himself, froni an old book, as 
&r as the cubc root in arichmelic, As he grew up his 
memory became stupendous. He had unwearied appli- 
cation, great aculcness, strong sound scnse, a liveiy 
perception both of the bcautitul and the ludicrous, and 
s most pure and inllexible sense of tru[h. He had 
great liodily strength ; was often known to walk from 
Cambridge to Ixindon, a distance of fifiy-iwo niiles. to 
atlend his club in ihe evening, not being ablc lo alford 
the coach fare. Got dnink occasionally, as was not an 
infrcqucnt custom in his day, but he ended by doing so 
habitually. 

F. A weaver and parish clerk, a man of excellent sense and 
great natural powers of arithmctic 

/. A housemaid at the clergyman's, who read his books en 
the sly. He found her one day at Shakes|>earc, ajid dis- 
covercd, to his amazemenk tliat &he had a soun<l know- 
Ie<lgc of the book, and of vtry much eise, so he helped 
her as he best coiild. She had a reniarkable memory. 

B. Thomas. In the opinion of Dr. Davy, the thcn Master of 
Caius College, Cambridge, who wu intimately acquaiated 
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with boih brothers, he was fully the equal of Richard in 
scholastic ability. He kept a ckssical school, but died 



' A Had the wonderfui Porson memory. She married and had 
children, but they were of no mark whatever. 
[R] Henty ; a good arithmetician, who had do inclination Sxs 
literature. Died aL i^. 

Roscoe, William; historian and poel ("Life of Lorenzo de 
Medici'*); son of a market gardener, educaLed at & 
common school ; placed with a bookseller, then at an 
attomey's oßice, where he taught himself. Began to be 
known cet. 30. Became a banker; founded the Royal I 
Institution at Liverpool ; was M.P. for ihat place. Died \ 
Kt. 78. 
S. Henry ; wrote his father's life. " Lives of EIniinent l.awyers." 
[S.] Robert ; was a lawyer ; wrote the epic " Alfred." 
[S.] Thomas ; wroie several poems and talcs, and illustrated 
works of travel. 

Z>e Sage ; novehst (" Gil Blas ") ; was an only son, and early au 
orphan. He became a hantlsome and engaging youth ; 
he married at 26, and worked hard. His firtt success was 
the " Diable Boiteux," «t. 39. He was 67 when the last 
volume of " Gil Blas " appeared. He bcgaii lo be deaf at 
40, and at last his deafness became complete. He had 
three sons, as foUow : — 
Ren^-Andr^ (Montm^nil) was an abb^, but broke awaj ' 
from the Church and joined the slage, to his father's great 
grief. He was an excellent comedian. The father saw 
him act, and forgave him. He '^led young and suddenly. 
A canon. He was a jolly fellow, with whom Le Sage speni 
his last days. He enjoyed life, and loved theatricals, and 
would have made an excellent comedian. 
[S.] Became a bad actor, and died in obscurity. 

Scaliger, Julius Cxsar ; scholar and natural philosopher (1484 
-1558, iet. 64}; was of doubtfui parentage. He s 
in the army lill teL jg,-then studied theology, which he ' 
abandoned for medicine, and then began to kam Greek. 
Uecommenced his studies so lale in life, that none of hia 
works were published tili nt 47. He was one of the 
most eitraordinaiy mcn of his age He had a most l< 
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cious memory and sound understanding, but was cxces- 
Bively irritable and vain, and made encmies. SchoUrs of 
subsequent agcs have vied in panegyrising him, but hU 
fame as a scholar and critic, though very great in his own 
days, was far ecüpscd by that of bis son Joseph. 

S. Joseph Juslus Scaüger. See btlmv. 
Scaliger, Joseph Justus; scholar and critic (1540-1609, aet 69). 
Was well cducated, and hc read intensely on bis own 
account. He was one of thal constellation of grcot 
Bcholars who omaroented the Universily of Leyden at 
the cnd of ihe sixieenlh ccnlury. He was wbollf 
absorbcd in study. He never manied. Was irritable 
and vain, llke bis father. As a critic he is considered 
to have been prc-cminent, and iherc arc very few 
scholars who can be cotnpated with him, 

F. Julius Caesar Scaliger. See abffve. 
Schlegel, August Wilhelm von ; cclebratcd Gctman scholar, 
critic, and poet ; a translalor of Shakespeare, and of 
Indian literature. At an early age he showed remarkable 
aptitude for languages. His fault, if any, was that of 
aiining too much at universality. He attached himself lo 
Madame de Staet, and entirely abandoned himself lo her 
intellcctual influence. Died aet. 78. He and bis brotfaer 
have bcen calied the "literary Dioscures" of thcir day. 
His grandfather was Councillor of the Court of Appeal 
of Meissen. He educated his children — the father and 
the uncles— carefully. 

F. Jean Adolphe ; preacher of repute, also writcr of poems. 

U. Jean Elie ; poet, dramatist, and critic " He is withont 
cxception the best dramatic author that Germany produced 
during ihe first half of the cightecnlh Century." Dicd 
a:l 31, ovcnvorked. 

U. Jean Henri ; Danish Histori<^raphcr Royal. Resided in 
Copcnhagen. 

B. Friedrich Carl Wilhelm von Schlegel. See hdmt: 
Schlegel, Friedrich Carl Wilhelm von ; historian, philosopher, 
and philolo^isL Was not precocious as a child, but 
became &trangly drawc to Uteratute when a youüi. He 
lectureO on the philosophy of history and language, edlted, 
«rote poems, and at last bcc&iue a diplomauc official 
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under Mettemich, who was his constant paUon. Died 

Kt 57. 

F. U. U. As above. 

R August Wilhelm von Schlegel See abmx. 
Seneca, Lucius Annieusj Roman philosopher; educated for 
rbetoric, but his taste rebelled against it, and hc devoied 
himself to philosophy. His noble sentimenls and grand 
sloicism have greatly influenced even the Christian world, 
for Sencca was fomaerly much read and adniired. He 
unassed an immense fortune, no one knows how, but it is 
suspecied by cquivocal means. He was the tutor of Nero, 
and aaturaUy has not acquired much credit by his pupil, 
who put him to death iet. 63. 
Marcus Annjeus Seneca ; rhctorician and author. He was 
a. man of prodigious memory; he could repeat two thousand 
words in the order he hcard them. Married a Spanish 
lady. 
Marcus Novatus, who took tlie name Junius Gallio, and 
became proconsul of Achaia. It was before his tribunal 
thai Sl Paul was brought, on the accusation of introducing 
innovalions in reiigious matters, Eusebius describes him 
as a dislinguished rhctorician, and his brother calls him 
the most tolerant of men. 
H. Lucanus Marcus Annasus (Lucan), the poet. His " Phar- 
salia" is the oiily otie of liis works that has reached us. 
His father, the brother of Seneca, married ihe daugliter of 
Lucanus, an eminent orator, from whoin the son took 
his name. 

I6vign^, Marquise de (bom Marie de Rabutin Chantal); 
authoress ofcharming letters. She was unsurpassed, per- 
haps uncquallcd, as a letter-writer. Her father was kitied 
in baille when she was an infanl, her mother died when 
shc was set 6. She was an only child. Married, noi 
happily, to a prothgate man, who was killed in a duci on 
account of another lady. She wrote well before her 
widowhood, but not tnuch ; then she retired from the 
World lo educjlc her chijdren, and rcappeared a;t. 27, 
when she shonc in society. Society improved, and did 
not spoi! her. Her daughter married the Lieutenant- 
Govcraor of Provence, and it was to her that the lamoua 
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letters were wntlen. She liad a joyous nature, beautf, 
grace, and wit ; noiliing concealed ; all opcn u day. 
Even whilc living, her letters were celebfatcil in thc Court 
and in society; they wctc handed about and read wtth 
infinite pieasure. 

S. Marquis de S^vignrf ; a man of much ability and courage, 
who eniied a restless and somewhat dissipaled life in the 
practice of devotion, undcr the dircction of ecclesiastics. 
He had not suffitient perse venin ce to succeed in anything. 

US. Bussy-Rambutin ; a very excellent soldier, adventurous, 
rash, and somevvhat dissipatcd, Would certsiiily have 
bcen made Marshai of France biit for his ill-naturcd, 
causlic Personalities, which led to his exile, and loss of nll 
hope of advancement. Ile was an exceilent tctlcr-writcr. 
Hc was really a man of greal lilecary power, who iniproved 
the French langtiage. 
There was a greal rieal more of sporadic talent in thc family 
of Madame de S^vign^, but it never elscwhere achicvcd a 
füll success. 
Stael, Anne Germaine de; one of the most distingutshed weiten 
of her age. She was an only child. Whcn quite young, 
she interested hersclf vaslly in the phÜosophy and politics 
talked at her father's table. Then she oveiworked herscU, 
xt 15, partly urged on in her studies by her motber. 
After a serious illness she became quite altercO. and was 
no longer a pedaniic child, but füll of aiamhn and charrn. 
She married Iwice, and had ihrec childien. 

G. Charles Frederick Necker, a German legal and political 
writer, who settled in Geneva, where a chair of law was 
instituted for him. 

F. Jacques Necker, the celebrated French stalesman and finance 
minister of Louis XVI. Had a strong natural bias for 
literalure; Kt 18, showed remarkable aptitude for buii- 
ncss ; was intensely fond of his daughter, and she of him. 

tl Louis Necker, Professor of Mathematics at Cencva. He 
began by banking in Paris, and liail much success in hii 
spcculations, boih tliere and afterwards at Marseilles, but 
the troubled State of France detemiined him to rctum 
to Geneva. 

/ Suwnnk Curcbod ; Gibbon had wished to nuny ha. Slic 
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was a prccocious childi singularly well read, a distinguished 
wit, but pedantic Slie was a vigoraus Calvinist It is 
a wonder she did not .stiHe her daughter's wit. 

JS. Jacques Necker, son of Louis, Professor of Botany at 
Geneva ; married a daughter of De Saussure ihe geologist. 

UP. Louis Albert, son of Jacques and grandson of De Saussure, 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in Geneva. (See a 
long memoir of him, by Dr. James David Forbes, in an 
Address to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1863.) 
Stephen, Right Hon. Sir James; historian {"Essays in Eccle- 
siastical Biography ") ; Under Secretary of State for the 
Cr'onies. 

F. John Slejihen, Master in Chancery ; a leading slave abo- 
litionist. 

E Henry John Stephen, eminent legal writer ("Stephen on 
Pleading "). 

[RJ Sir George, barrister, successful novelist (" Advcntures of 
an Attomey in search of Practice "). 

S. Fiujames Stephen, QC-, aulhor of " Criminal Law;" Jarge 
contributor to periodical literature. 

S, Rev. Leslie Stephen also a well-known contributor to perio- 
dical Uterature ; mountaineer, president of the Alpine Club 
Stephens, Robert (or Etienne), was the first eminent member 
of a family of the most tllustrious scholars and printers ihat 
has ever appeared. It must be recollected that in the 
early days of printing, all printers were scholars. Robert 
was an extraordinary scholar, exceedingly precocious, 
considered by his contemporaries greater than any other 
scholar. He printed the Bible in niany forms, was perse- 
cuted, and driven to Geneva. Mairied Petronella {ie( bc/oiv). 

B. Charles, a sound classic, but chiefly attached tti physicai 
Science, medJcine, and natural history. 

S. Henry. See bebtiK 

S. Robert (a) ; was worlhy of his father in his activity and in 
the accutacy of his editions. 

N. Nicole, no less celebrated for her beauty than for her lalenta 

and accoraplishments. 
Stephens, Henry (or Etienne), the grealest of the whole 
lamily. He was cxceedingly precocious. He investcd a 
' laige pan of his fortune in costly preparationa tot hU 
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^ployh, Scspula, 
ibridgmeni. Thiough 



Greek Lexicon, which onc of 

pirated from him in the form of 3j 

ihis piece of rogueiy Stephens becamegreatlyenibanastcc^. 

and died poor, but Scapula niaHe a fortune. 
F. Robert See abave. 

g. Jodocus Badius, cclebratcd scholar and printer. 
/ Petronella, a woman of great lalcnta and literary accoiB< 

plishments. 
R Robert (a). See ahove. 
U/. Nicole. Seeabifve. 



Paul, 
prinled with ml 
uid «nergy, but 
did not niccecd. 

Anthony, 

diediaHÄtelDi-n. 



died IQ fBther'i life. 



Muic CMAVaoN, 

and DutncroH otber 

childrcn. 




Tresuurrr of 
tbcKo)«! 



ISAAC Casaubon, whose name appeais in the above list, wu 
a leArned Swis3 divine and critic ; professor of Greek at 
Geneva aet 13, and subsequently at Paris. He pa&scd 
the last ycars of his life in England, where hc was highly 
esleemed, and was made Probend of Wcstminster and was 
highly Pension cd by James 1. 
p, MEJttc Casavbom, his son, was equally eminent, but seenu 
to have shnink froni public Service. Hc was in vain 
solidtcd by Cromwcll 10 wrilc the histoty of the war, 
and by Christina, Queen of Sweden, lo superintend ihe 
nniver^ties in her kingdoro. 
Swift, Jonathan, D.D. ; Dean of SL Patrick's : satirist, politician. 
Was tall, muscular, and well-madc ; had attacks of giddi- 
MM all his life. Educaied by help of his uodc«, at Trimty 





College, Dublin, wbere he ivas idle. Then he became 
secretary lo Sir Wm. Temple, who liad m.irried a reJalion 
of his mothcr, and began to work seriously a;t 21. Lost 
his rnind aet 69, d. st 78 of water on the brain. 
Scveral of ihe Swift family, in some distant degrees, have 
had ahilities. Thus— 

GH, Dryden the poet, 

UP. Deane Swift, biographer of Dean Swift. 

UPS, Theophilus Swift, son of above ; political writer. 
Sydney, Sir Philip ; scholar, soldier, and courtier. " A geatle- 
man finished and coraplete, in whom mildness was asso- 
ciated with courage, enidilion modified by rcfinement, and 
courtlineas dignitied by truth." Was grave as a boy. He 
left Cambridge xt iS with a high reputation, and at once 
became a courtier, and a very successfui one, owing to hia 
accomplishments and figure. His "Arcadia" is a work 
of rare genius, though cast in aa unfortunate mould. It 
had an immense reputation in its day. He was killed in 
battle a;t. 31. and was moutned in England by a generaJ 
mouming,— the first, it is beüeved, of the kind in this 
country. (See also the genealogical tree under Montagu. 
in " JuDGES," p. 97.) 



Sir William Sydney, 

Soldier and knight >nd Dnke of Narthiimbcrlatid ; £art 

o( renown. Manhal. "The mioitin ofhls time." 

I L__ 



I«CT, nuirr. Sir Heniy Sydner,= Mnry Sir Robl. Dudicy, William Heitot, 

Sir Jame» lhr*e timcs Lord | Dudlcj', the grcnf Eurl of isl E. Perobrok^ 
llamngton. Depuly of Ireluid. Lciccster. Slalamaii uid 

Epitaph 
Suldicr & courtier. Ben Jonton. 

Sir Robert, 3d Farl. 

"Lcuning, Observation, 

and vcradtjr." 



Ptiilip Sydney, Algemon Sydney, 
3d EaH, Patriot. 

oaeorCromweirs Bebeaded, 1683. 

CnoncO. 
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Sydney, Sir Philip, centinueH — 

F. Sir Henry Sydney, a man of great paits, much consideml 
by botli Mary and Elizabeth ; was three ümes Lord 
Dcputy of Ireland, and govemed wisely, 
[G ] Sir William Sydney, a soldier and knight of some lenown 

in the lime of Henry VHI. 
g. John Dudley, Earl of Warwick and Duke of Northumber- 
land, " the minion of his tinic ;" Earl-Marshal of England, 
and the mos! powerful of subjects; attainted and be- 
headed iSS3- 
u. Sir Robert Dudley, the great Earl of Leicester, the favourite 

of Queen Elizabeth. 
uS. Sir Robert (son of the great Earl of Leicester, but not 
enjoying the title), was "a complete gcntlenuui in iül 
suitable employments, an exact seauian, an excelleiit 
architect, mathematician, physician, chemist, and what not 

A handsomc personable man, . . . noted for . . . tilting, 

and for his being ihe firsC of oll that taughl a dog to sil, 
in Order to catch partridges." (Anthony Wood, aü quoted 
in Burke's " Extinct Peerages.") 
4. Mary, Counless of Pembroke ; was of congenial tastes and 
qualities wiih her brolher, who dedicated his "Arcadia" 
to her. Was the subject of Ben Jonson's wcll-known 
epitaph : 

" Undcmeaüi thix nble botrae 
Lie* the lubjcct of bU vcne, 
Sidney"» lüter, Pembrok«*! moCher. 
Dnth, ere thou but ibin uiolber 
Wue and lair «id good w )bc, 
Time ihall throw k d>it al ihre." 

Hu 3d Earl of Pembroku, Chancelior of Oxford ; a Scholar, 

poet, and patron of leamed men. 
[R] Sir Robert Sydney, creatcd Earl of Leicesler. (There 

almost seems a fataliiy attached to this title, judging from 

the nurnber of times it has becn re-creatcd ; no less than 

six diflerent families have held it and become extincL) 

He was a soldier of somc renowo, 
P. Sir Robert Sydney, sd Earl of Leicester ; a man of great 

learning, Observation, and veracity. 
PSl Algemon Sydney, the patriot, bcheaded 1683. He had 

great natural ability, but «ta loo rough ud boisteioua to 
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bear contradiction. He studied the histury of g< 
in all tts branches, and had an intimale knowledge o 
and iheir tempers. Was* of extraordinary courage and 
obsiinacy. 
[Pi.] Dorothy, Waller's " Saccharissa." 

(/p. Sir Henry Montagu, i st Earl of Manchester, Ch. JiisL King'i 
Bench. See Montagu (in Judges) for this mosl remark- 
able family, whose high qualities appear to have been 
mainly derived through an infusion of the Sydney blood, 
inasmuch as of ihe vast number of the other descendants 
of the first Ch. JusL Moniagu in Henry VIII. 's reign, no 
line was distinguished except this that had mixed its 
blood with that of the Sydneys, 
jC^pS. Baron Kimbolton ; Walter Montagu, Abbot ofPontoise; 

and the ist Eail Sandwich, the great adrairal. 
8C/pP. ist Duice of Montagu; William Montagu, Ch. Baron 
Exchequer ; Charles Montagu, ist E. of Halifax; Francis 
North, ist Lord Guilford, Lord Chancellor; and his three 
brothers ; Charles Hatton, " the incomparahle." 

Still märe could be Said, but I refei the reader to the 
Montagu genealogy. 
Taylors of Norwich. This famüy — Mrs. Auslen being the most 
eminent among ils dcceased members— contains a large 
number of well-known names. The Martineau section 
also includes a large amount of diffused ability, much raore 
than wouki be supposed from the scanty records in the 
annexed diagrara. Many of ils members have attaincd 
distinction in the law, in the arts, and in the army. The 
Nonconformist element runs streng, in the blood oT the 
Martineaus and Taylors. 
(i) {See pedigree an mxt J<agf.) The five sons wcre — 

John and Philip Taylor, both of ihcm men of science. 

Richard, editor of the " üiversions of Purley " and of ihe 
Phitosdphual Magazine. 

Edward, Gresham Professor of Music 

Arthur, F.S A., author of " The Glory of Regality." 
.'«) The three grandsons are — 

Edgar Taylor, an accoinplished ivriter on legal subjecis, and 
translatur of Grimm's " Poijular Tales," 

Emily, a pleasing pocicss. 
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Tasrlors of Norwich, tontinued — 

Richard, geologist, author of " Statistics of Coal." 
(3} Colonel Mcadows Taylor, writer on Indian afTain. 



Dr. John Taylor, 
kothor o( " llebicw 
Concordance," &c> 



J UHU. PsB.— Dr. Reeve. 



Sit Philip M«adow^ 
one of Ihc Latin SectelariM 
nndet the ConutMawialth. 



Dn.— Dand HaiÜMia 



Philip M. 
Diilingniibed 



Edinb. Kmieai. 



Lady Duff Gordon. 
" Lellcr* frora 



Taylors of Ongar, This family is remarkablc from the univep 
sality with which its merabers havc been pcrvaded with 

luae Taylor, 
catnc to London with an artiit'! ambilion, 

asd became a repatable engnver. 



Rrv. liuc Taylor, vAnn Maityn, 



I 



Charle» Taylor. . . 

« leuned recluie. aulhor of "Scenci in 
edilor of Europe." Äc ; educaied 

at ui cngrairer. aml far 
taipwca hii faÜicr in 
•bilily. 



Calmet'i Biblc^ 



! 



aathot of 

■The Family 

Mannon." 



1 

Jodah TaylM^ 
tmincnf pubiiahcf 

of ircliiteclnral 
worki, and mad« 

■ Ur^G fonnne. 



Iiatc Taylor, 

»UlhOT of 

"NatumI IIUlOTT 



Ann and Jane Taylor, 
Joint Bot hon of 
"Originail'oeni»." 
Ann IW-. Ret. Joiqih of EnlhuBaim. 
I Gilbert. 1 

Toaiah Gilbert, Rcv. Iinnc Taylor, 

anibor of aulhnr of " Wonti 

"The DolomiU and Pl»re>," »nd of 

~ "The Family Pen." 



Helen Taylor, 

auihor of 

" Sibhath 

Belk." 
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t restless litcraiy talent, evangclical disposition, and an 
aitistic taste. The lype seems to be a very decidcd one, 

and to be accompanied with consütutional vigourj ihus 
Mrs. Gilbert died a short time since at ihe advanced agc 
of 84. None of its members havc atlained t)]e liighest 
rank among authors, but several are consiclLTably above 
ihe average. The accompanying genealogical tree, takeo 
from " The Family Pen," by Ihe Rev. I. Taylor, ejcplaiiu 
their relalionships. 
I should add ihat Mr. Tora Taj-ior, dramatic author, &c., ii 
not a relation of either of thesc families, 
Trollope, Mrs. Frances ; novelist of considerable power. 
[F.] Rev. — Miller, an able man. 
& Anthony Trollope, eminent novelist 
& Thomas Adolpbus TroUope, miscellaneous writer. 



ADDENDA TO PAGE 173. 

Austen, Jane ; " Pride and Prejudiee," " Sense and Sensibility," 

&c. An abundance of Sterling ability exists among her 

rclations. 

gB. Dr. Theophilus Leigh, mastcr of Baliol for nearly half a 

Century ; overflowing wich puns, witticiams, and sbarp 

[F.] A good acholar. 

I/.] had strong common sensc and a lively imaginatioD. 

(B,] Henry, had great convcrsacional powers. 

B. Francis, G. C. B., senior admirat of the fleet. 

|B.] Charles, also an admiral; dearly beloved by ihose whom he 
commanded. 

[5 NS.) S brothers, sons of the Rev. J. E. Austen Leigh, the 
biographer of his aunt, They have all been feliows of 
Iheir respective Colleges, at Oxford or Cambridge ; tour 
of them were university priieraen, and two wcre Newcastle 
medallists at Eton. 



CHAPTER XL 
U£N OF SCIENCE. 



I 



My dioice of Mcn of Science, like that of the men of 
litcrature, may seem caprJcious, They were both govcmed 
to sotne extcnt by simiiar considerations, and thercfore the 
preface to my last chapter is in a grcat dcgrcc applicable 
to this. Thcre is yet anothcr special difficuity in the 
selection of a satisfactory first-class of scientific mcn. 

The fact of a person's name being associatcd with some 
one striking scientific discovery hclps enormously, but 
often unduly, to protong his reputation to after ages. It is 
notorious that the samc discovery is frequently made simul- 
taneously and quite indepcndently, by different pcrsons. 
Thus, to spcak of only a fcw cascs in latc years, tbc dis- 
coverics of photography. of eicctric tele^raphy, and of the 
planet Neptune through theorctical calculations, have all 
their rival claimants. It would sccm, that dlscoveries are 
usually made when the time is ripe for thcm — that is to 
say, when the ideas from which they naturally flow are 
fennenting in the minds of many men. When applesare 
ripe, a trifling cvent sufiiccs to decide, which of them shall 
first drop olT its stalk ; so a small accident ivill often 
dctermine the scientific man who sliall first makc and 
publish 3 new discovery. There are many persons who 
have contributed vast numbers of original memoirs, all of 
them of some, many of great, but none of extraordioaiy 
importance. These men have the capacity of makiog a 
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itrikiAg discovcry, though they had not the luck to do so. 
Their work is valuable, and remains, but the worker is 
forgotten. Nay, some eminently scientific men have shown 
their original powers by littlc more ihan a conlinuous flow 
of helpful suggestions and criticisms, which were individually 
of too little importance to be remembcrcd in the history 
of Science, but which, in their aggregate, formed a notable 
aid towards its progress. In the scanty history of the once 
wcU-known " Lunar Society " of the Midland Counties— of 
which Watt, Boulton, and Darwin wcre the chief nota- 
biüties — thcre is frequent allusion to a man of whom 
nothing more than the name now remains, but who had 
apparently vcry greal influence on the thoughts of his 
contemporaries — I mcan Dr. Small. Or, to take a more 
rccent casc, I suppose that Dr. Whewell would be gengrally 
ranked in the class G of natural ability. His intellectual 
energy was prodigious, his writing unceasing, and his 
conversational powers extraordinarj'. Also, few wül doubt 
that, although the ränge of his labours was exceedingly 
wide and scattered, Science in one form or another was 
his chief pursuit. His influence on the progress of Science 
during the earlier years of his life was. I beüeve, consider- 
able, but it is impossible to specify the particulars of that 
influence, or so to justify our opinion that posterity will be 
likely to pay regard to iL Biographers will seek in vain for 
important discoveries in Science, with which Dr. Whcweil's 
name may hereafter be idcntjficd. 

Owing to these considerations, the area of my choice is 
greatly narrowed. I can only inclfftie those scientific men 

Iwho have achicved an cnduring reputation, or who are 
otherwise well known to the present generation. I have 
proceeded in my selection just as I did in the case of the 
literary men — nameiy, I have taken the most prominent 
names from ordinary biographical dictionaries. 
I now annex my usual tables. 
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Table I. confirmsall that has been already deduced frotn 
the corresponding tables in other groups, but ihe figures 
in Table 11. are exceptional. We find a remarkable dimi- 
nution in the numbers of F. and G., while S. and P. hold 
thcir own. We also find that, although the female in- 
fiuence, on the whole, ts but little different from previous 
groups, inasmuch as in the first degree — 

II G. + S U. + 8 N. + 6 P. = ao kinsmcn througli malcj, 
SB. + au. + in. + op. = 9 „ fcmale»; 

and in the second d^ree — 
oGF. + oOa + 3US. + 6NS. 
; 



■3PS.= 
gT. + OfB. + 4 hS. + o«S. + o/S. = 

Totais, 33 through males ; 13 throagh fenules ; 

yet, when we cxamine the Usts of kinsmen more closely, 
WC shall atrive at dißercnt conclusions, and we shail find 
the matcrnal influcoce to be unusually strong, There are 
5 g. to I G. ; and in fully eight cases out of the forty-thre^ 

See, for uploiulinn, Ihc Tuol-nolcs lo Ihe similur labte. |i. 6i. 
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the mother was the abler of the t 



> pareiits. These aie 
the mothers of Bacon (rcmember also bis four matcrnal 
aunts), of Buflbn, Condorcet, Cuvier, D'Alembcrt, Forbcs, 
Gregory, and Watt. Both Brodie and Jussicu had remark- 
able grandmothers. The eminent rclations of Newton were 
connected with him by fcmalc links. 

It thereforc appears to be vcry important to success in 
Science, that a man should have an able mother 1 bcüeve 
the reason to be, that a chüd so circumstanced has the good 
fortune to be dclivered from the ordinary narrowing, partisan 
influenccsof home cducation. Our race isesscntiallyslavish; 
it is the nature of all of us to bcUeve bündly in what we 
love, rathcr tlian in tliat which we think most wise. We 
are inclincd to look upon an honest, unshrinking pursuit of 
tnith as something irrcvcrent. We are Jndignant when 
others pry into our idols, and criticise them with impunity, 
just as a savagc flies to arms when a missionarj' ptcks his 
fctish to pieces, VVomen are far morc strongly infldcnced 
by thcse fechngs than mcn ; they are blinder parlisans and 
more servile foHowcrs of custom. Happy are they whose 
mothers did not intensjfythcirnaturally slavish dispositiona 
in childhood, by the frequent usc of phrases such as, " Do 
not ask questions about this or that, for it is wrong to 
doubt;" but who showed them, by practice and tcaching, 
that inouiry may be absolutcly free without bcing irrc- 
verent, that revercnce for tnith is the parent of free 
inquiry, and that indiflference or insincerity in the searcb 
after truth is one of the most degrading of sins. It is 
dear that a child brought up undcr the influences I have 
dcscribed is far more likciy to succecd as a scientific man 
than one who was rcared undcr the curb of dogmatic 
authority. Of two mcn with cqual abilitics, the one who 
had a truth-loving mother would be the more likciy to 
l'oUow the career of science; while the other, )f brcd up 
undcr extremcly narrowing circumstanccs, would become 
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as the giTted children in China, nothing better than a 
Student and professor of some dead literature. 

It is, I behcve, owing to the favourable conditions of 
their early training, that an unusually lar^e proportion of 
the sons of the most gifted nien of science bccomc dis- 
tinguished in the same career. They have been nurtured 
in an atmosphere of free inquiry, and observing as they 
grow older that myriads of problems he on every side of 
them, sitnply waiting for some moderately capable pcrson 
to take the trouble of engaging in tlieir Solution, they 
throw themselves ivith ardour into a field of labour so pecu- 
liarly tempting. It is and has been, in truth, strangely 
ncglected. There are hundreds of students of books for 
one Student of nature ; hundreds of commcntators for one 
original jnquirer. The field of real science is in sore want 
of labourers. The mass of mankind plods on, with eyes 
fixed on the footsteps of the generations that went before, 
too indifferent or too fearful to raise their glances to judge 
for themselves whether the path on which they are travel- 
ling is the best, or to learn the conditions by which they 
are surroundcd and affected. Hence, as regards the emi- 
nent sons of the scientific men — twenty-six in nuraber — 
there are only four whose cminence was not achieved in 
science. These are the two polttical sons of Arago (himself 
a politician), the son of Haller. and the son of Napier. 

As I Said before, the fatliers of the ablest men in science 
have frequently been unscientific. Those of Cassini and 
Gmelin were scientific men ; so, in a lesser d^ree. wcre , 
those of Huyghens, Napier, and De Saussure ; but the 
remainder — namely, those of Bacon, Boyle, De Candolle, 
Galilei, and Lcibnitz — were either statesmcn or Ute- 
rary men. 

As regards mathcmaticians, when we consider how many 
among them have been possesscd of enormous natural gif^s, 
it might have been cxpected that the lists of their eminent 
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Kinsmen would have been yet richer than they are. Thcf« 
are several matheniaticians in my appendix, cspecially thc 
Bemoulli family ; but tlie names of Pascal, Laplacc, Gauss, 
and others of class G or even X, are abscnL Wc might 
sirailarly have expected that the senior wranglers of Cam- 
bridge would afford manynoteworthy instancesof hercditary 
ability sliown in various carecrs, but, speaking gencrally, 
this does not secm to be the case. I know of severa! 
instances where the senior wrangler, being cminently a 
man of mathematical genlus, as Sir William Thompson and 
Mr. Ardiibald Smith, is related to other mathcmaticiaiis 
or mcn of science, but I know of few senior WTanglera 
whosc kinsmen have been eminent in other waj-s. Among 
these exceptions are Sir John Lefevre, whose brother is 
the cx-Speakcr. Viscount Eversley, and whose son is the 
present Vice- President of the Board of Trade; and Sir 
F. Pollock, thc cx-Chicf Baron, whose kinships are 
described in "Judges." I account for the rarity of such 
relationships in the following nianner. A man given to 
abstract ideas is not llkely to succced in the world, unIcss 
he be particularly eminent in bis peculiar Itne of intellectual 
eflbrt. If thc more moderately giftcd relative of a great 
mathcmatician can discovcr laws, well and good ; but if 
he spends his days in puzzlJng ovcr problcms too insig- 
niücant to be of practical or thcorctical import, or eise 
loo hard for hira to solve, or if he simply reads what other 
people have wriUcn, he makes no way at all, and leavcs 
« no namc behind him. There are far fewcr of thc numcrous 
intermcdiatc stages betwecn cminence and mediocrity 
adapted for the occupatioTi of mcn who are devotcd to 
pure abstractions. than for those whose interests are o( 
a social kind. 
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Herk. ot in the prcviouj chnpter, I h4ve confined myself to Ihe names th»! 
VC Riost prominent in bioeraphical collectioas, or that othenvise came moit 
mdil]> in my »ay. I add Ihe names of ihosc inlo whose lives I also inquired, 
«ho seem to have had no kinsroen of markcd ability. Thty ace eighteen in 
lliunber, and as follow : — 

Bacon, Roger; Benelius ; Blumenbach -. Brahe, Tjcho; Bramah ; Brewitcr ; 
Brown, Robert; Copemicus; Galen; Galvnni; Guerickej Hooke; Kepler, 
Prieillejri Rcaumur; Couiit Rumford ; Whewel! ; Dr. Yoiuie. 



Amptre, Andre Marie (1775-1836, £et. 61); eminent man of 
science — matheraatician, eleclrician, and philologist. Hr 
was entirely self-iaught, for his parents were in humble cir- 
cumstances, Even in eariy boyhood, he read voracioiisly 
and sliowed a most teoacious memory. He was endowed 
with a vast vigour of brain, accompanied by a very shy 
and sensitive Organization. Thus, tbough his genius was 
universal, be became in after Ufe a great oddity, and his 
pupils made fun of bim. He wanled perseverance in any 
one diret^tion ; he was always flying off 10 new subjects. 
Arago ihought ihat the (!iscii)Hne of a public school would 
have had a most salutary influcnce on his character. 
S. Jean Jacques Antoine, hisiorian and literaiy man of con- 
sidcrable eminencc and originalily. Educated by his 
father, who left him free to follow the bent of his genius. 
He Iravelled much, and always wiih literaiy and scientific 
resulls. Was Professor of Modem French History in the 
College of France. « 

Arago, Dominique Fran^ois ; mathematician and astronomer. 
Writer on many scientific 4übjects ; also a politician and 
Btrong republican, As a boy, he made great and almost 
unassisted progress in mathematics. Became Academician 
33. He had a good deal of brusqueness of manner 
I ud of self-assertion. His three brothers were distinguishcd 
in iheir differenl professions, as follow : — 
& Jean, driven from Fraace by an unjust accusation ; became 
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a noted General in the Mexican Service, «nd retidered 
great service in their War of IndepenJencc. 

B. Jacques ; traveller, artiät, and author. He led a restless, 
Wandering life, and was a man of grcal energy and literary 
power and producliveness. 

B. Eüenne ; dramatic author of considerable repule, and a mosi 
prolitic nriter; was a hot republican. He held office 
under the provisional goremment of 184S; was exilcd 
ander Napoleon III. 

S. Emmanuel, barrister, elected, at the carly ä%i of thirty-four, 
"membre du conseil de l'otdre," polilician and hot repub-- 
lican. He took a prominent part in tiie Revolution of 
1848, but was silenced afCer the caup d'itat. 

S. Alfred, a painter, Inspecleur-G^n^ral des Beaux Arts. 
Ariatotle. Founder of ihe Peripatetic School. one of ihe ablest 
of mcn in science and philosophy, teacher of Alexander. 
He joined Plato's academy, who called him, seL 17, "the 
intetlcct of bis school." He had weak heallh, but mar 
vetlous industiy. Was restless ; laught as he walked - hence 
the name of the Peripatelic School Was verj" particular 
about his dress. Was weallhy ; lost hia parents carly in life. 

F. Nicomachus, fricnd and physician to Araynias II., K.ing of 
Macedonia; autUot of woHis, now loit, on medicincand 

P. Nicomachus. According to Cicero, he wai constdered by 
eonie lo have been the auihor of the "Nicomachcan 
Etliics," genentlly attribuled to Arislotle. 

Up. {? about the form of the U). Callisthenes, the philosopher 
who accompanied Alexander the Great lo the East, an 
imprudent man, waiuing in tacl, but otherwisc ablc. His 
mother, Hcro, was .\ristoile's cousin. 
^acon, Francis ; created Lord Bacon, Lord Chancellor. " The 
wisest, brightest, mcanest of mankind " is an ovcr-hard 
sentence on this most ÜlusCnous philosopher and states- 
man. His natural gifts wcre fornied by ilic simple addition 
tit ihose of his mother 10 those of hi» father. ll is 
doublful whether or no hc was vcry precocious, liut Queeq 
Elizabeth ccrtainly took delight in his boyish wit, gravity, 
and judglDCnL 
Sir Nicholas Etcon, Lord Keeper of the Oreat Seal. He 
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was ihe fir ät Lor<i Keeper who ranked as a Lord Chancellor, 
He was a grave stalely man, fond of science, gardening, 
and housc-building. In all this, bis son was just like him. 
Manied twice. 
/ Anne Cooke, a member of a most gifted family, and herseif 
a Scholar of no mean order. Eminent for piety, virtue, 
and leaming. Exquisitely skilied in Laiin and Greek. 

[4 «.] The four sisters of his mother are all spoken of in terms 
of the highest praise. 

g. Sir Anthony Cooke ia described by Camden as "vir antiquÄ 
k serenitate." Lloyd (State Worthies) says, " Contemplaiion 

was his souI, privacy his iife, and discourse his Clement." 
Lord Seymour standing by when he chid his son, remarked, 
" Some men govcrn families with more skill than others 
do kingdonis," and thereupon recommended him to the 
govemmenc of his young nephew Edward VL "Such the 
majesly of liis looks and galt, that awe govemed, — such 
the reason and sweetncss, thai love obÜged all his family : 
a family equally afraid to displease so good a head, and 
to offend so greaL" He taught his daughters all the 
leaming of the day. I greatly regtet I have been unable 
to obtain any information about Sir Anthony's ancestty or 
CO 1 lateral relations. 

bS. CecÜ, ist E. of Salisbury, eminent minister undcr Elizabeth 
and James L His father was the greal Lord Burleigh. 

B, Anthony; had weak health, but a considerable share of the 
intellectual power which distinguished ihis remarkable 
family. 

& (but by a different mother). Sir Nathaniel, Bart., a man of 
rare paris and generous disposition. He was a very good 
painter. Walpole considered him to have "really attained 
ihe perfection of a master." Peacham in his "Graphicae"« 
says, " None in my opinton deservcth more respect and 
admiration for his skill aad practice in painting, than 
Master Nalhaniel Bacon of Brome, in SufTolk, not inferior, 
in my judgment, lo our skilfullest maslcrs." 

B (by thesame parenis as iheabove). Sir Nathaniei of Stivekey. 
His father remarks of him, eet. 72 (when l^rd Bacon was 
»t 7), " Indeed of all my children he is of best hope Jo 
Icarning." 
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Baeon, Francis, tontinited— 
N. (son of another brolher). Nathaniel, antiquaiian writer, 
Recorder of Bur)', and Admiralty Judge. Hc was M.P. 
for Cambridge, and a slurdy republican. 

Bemoulli, Jacques. The lirst that rose lo fame in a Swbs 
fainily that afterwards comprised an extraordinary nuinber 
of eminent malhematicians and mcn of sdence. Thcy 
were mostly quarrelsome and unamiablc;. Many wcre 
long-Hved ; three of thero exceeded eighty years of age. 
Jacques was destined for the Church, but early devotcd 
himself to malhematics, in which hc had accidentalljr 
beconie initiaCed. He had a bilious, melancholic tempera- 
menl. Was sure but slow. He uught bis brother Jean, 
but adopted, loo long, a tone of superiorily towards him ; 
hence quarreb and rivalry. Jacques was a mathcmalician 
of Ihc highest ordcr in originality and power. Member of 
French Academy. , 



~T 



Nicholu. Daniel. 






Jean, destined for commerce, but left it for science and 
chemistry. Member of French Acadcmy. ("Eloge" by 
D'Alembert.) He was the ancestor of ihe five foliowing ; 

. Nicholas, d. aet 31. He was also a great mathematical 
genius. Died at Sl Petersbucg, where he was one of the 
principal Ornaments of the then young Acadcmy. 
Daniel, pliysician, bocanist, and anatomist, writcr an hydro- 
dynamics ; very precocious. Obtained len prizes, for one 
of which his father had compcted ; who never foigave him 
for his success. Member of the French AcaJemy. (Con- 
dorcet's " Eloge.") 

, Jean, jurisconsult, mathematician and physidsL Obtained 
Ihree prizes of the Academy, of which he was a member. 
Professor of eloqucnce and an orator. Would have becn 
a greai mathematician if hc had not lovcd oratory morv. 
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He was desrined for commerce, but haled it. {D'Alem- 
bert's " Eloge,") 

KS Jean, astronomer, mathematician, and phJlosophei. Wrote 
many works and some travels. 

NS. Jacques, physician and mathematician. Drowned when 
bathing, XL 30. 

NS. Nicholas (son of a third broiher), mathematician, member 
of the Fiench Academy. 
There were yet two others, descen<iants of the same family, 
but I (lo not know ihe precise degree of their kinship. 

(?) Christophe (1783-1863), Professor of Natural Histoiy at 
the University of Basle, aullior of many works on science 
and on statistics. 

(?) Jerome (1745-1319), cheniist and pharmacist by trade, 
but he liad a passion for natural history, and by xt. 30 
had made a considerable collection of mineralogy, which 
he aflerwards ijnproved until it became one of the most 
comp! et e in Switzerland. 
Boylc, Hon. Robert. "The Christian pbilosopher." Eminent 
in natund science, especialty in chemistry ; a schoiar and 
a theologian. He also takes rank as a religious statesman, 
from his efforts in causing Christianity to be propagated 
among the natives of India and North America. He was 
seventh son and fourteenth child. Was shy and diffident, 
and stedfasily refused the numerons offor^ of preferment 
thal were pressed u[>on him. He was a member of a very 
remarkable famüy, of whom I give a genealogical tree 
(i« nex/ pag^). 

F. Richard, ist Earl of Cork, common!/ calied the Great Earl, 
Lord High Treasurer of Ireland ; distinguished in the 
Great Rebellion by his energy and military skill. He 
made a large foriune by improving his Irish eslates. 

/ Catherine. " The crown of all my " (the Earrs) " happiness; 
. . . Religious, virtuous, loving ; the happy mother of all 
my hop' ful children," 

g. Sir Geoffrey Fenton, Principal See of State for Ireland. 

US. Michael Boyle, Bishop of WaierforJ. 

US. Richard itoylc, Archbishop of Tuam. 

UP. Michael Boyle, Archbishop of Armagh, and Lord Chan- 
eeltor of Ireland. 
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Boyle, Hon. Robert, eontinued— 

4 E All did well, all prosperously married. One inhcrited the 
title, and the others werc creaEed peers. The most 
eminent of these is Roger, ist Earl of Orrery, Militär; 
Commander undcr Cromweli in Ireland, afierwards en- 
gaged in the restotalion of Cliarles U., who cnnobled him. 
Was oßered, but refused, the Chancellorship. 

[?i.] Also seven sisters married peers, and from the general 
accounls of the family I conclude, in the absence of 
knowledge of detail:!, that some at least of thctn tnust 
ha VC had considerable merits. 

NS. Chas. Boyle, 41h E. Orrery ; scholar (" Epistles of Phalaris" 
controvcrsy) \ diplutnatist. The astronomjcal instniment 
the " Orrery"' was named after him by its grateful inventor. 

NS. Henry Boyle, ist Earl of Shannon ; Speaker of Housc of 
Commons in Ireland, and Chane, of ihe Exchequer therc. 

NP. Richard Boyle, 41h Earl of Coric, encourager of the fine 
arts, the friend of Pope, 

NP. (But dcscended from another brotlicr of the phildsopher.) 

John Boyle, slh Earl of Cork, the friend of Sivifl. 
Brodle, Sir Benjamin, Bart. ; eminent sitrgeon ; President of 
the Royal Society. The following relationships are taken 
from bis Autobiography ; — 

[C] " Had the reputation of being a person of very considerable 
abilitics; and I have formerly Seen some of her MSS., 
which seemed to prove thal this realiy was the case." 

[F.] " Was altogether remarkable for his talents and acquirementi 
He was weil acijuainted with general literature, and was an 
excellent Greck and Latin scholar. . . . He was endowed 
with a large share of energy and activity, but , , . . I 
cannot doubt he was a disappointed person" (owing to 
politics). He attended to local business, and acquired a 
considerable local inilucnce. 

[B,] " My eider brother became a lawyer, and has since oblained 
the highest place in his profession as a conveyancing 
barrister." 

trS. Ix)rd Denman, ihe Ixird Chief Justice {see in "Judges"). 
(His falher was an eminent London physician.) 

kP. George Denman, Q.C., M.P. ; the senior classic of his yeai 
(1S43; in Cambridge. 
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Brodie, Sir Benjamia, Bart, tontinued. 

S. Sir Benjamin Brodle, second Bart ; Professor of Cheiuistl7 

at Oxford. 
Buckland, William. D.D., Dean of WcsUninster; emineot 
geologist. 

S Frank Buckland ; naturalisl ; well-known populär writcr on 
natural history, espccially on pisciculture. 
Bußbn, G. L., Comte de ; natuiolist " Majcstate natunc pai 
Ingenium." Nature gave him every advantage in figure, 
bearing, features, strenglh, and general energy. Voltaire 
said h« had " le corps d'un athltte et l'äme d'un sage," 

' He was educatcd for ihe law, but had an irresislible blas 

to scicnce — at ürst to physics and malhcmaücs, and finalty 
10 zoology, 

/ From her he said that he derived bis qualities. He always 
spoke Hiih gteat affection of his molher. 

S. His abilities werc considcrable, and bis atlachnicni to his 

father was eKtrcme, He was guiUotincd as an arisiocrai. 
Cassini, Jean Dominique (1615-1719, x\. 87); cclcbrated 
Italian asCronomer, whose name is chiefly connected wiih 
the discovery of the satellites of Saturn, with ihe rotaiions 
of the planets on their ancs, and with the zodiacvil lighL 
He had an immense repulalion in his day. Colben in- 
tluccd him, by ihe ofTer of a pension, to seitlc in France, 
and to be naturalized as a Frenchman. Hc foundcd the 
Observatory of Paria. He was of a streng Constitution, 
calm temper, and rtligious mind ; was the first of a family 
of a remarkable scries of loDg.lived astronomers. 

S. Jacques Cassini {1677-1756, let 79); author of "Theorie* 
on the Figure of ihe Earth ; " succeeded his fathei in the 
Frcnch Academy. 

P. Csesai F. Cassini de Thury. "] 

„. , , r Seebeloiv. 

His descendants. I 

Cassini, de Thury, Cfcsar Fran^ois (1714-1764, xi. 70); showed 
early abilities in astronomy; was reccived into the Academy 
»t 12 ; was author of ihe governmental survcy of France : 
published many scientific memoiis. 
G. Jean Dominique Cassini. 
F. Jacques Cassini 
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Cassini, de Thury, Cscsaj Fnint;ois, iontinued — 
S. Jacques Dominique {1747-1845, m\. g8); succeeded his father 
as director of ihe Observatory, and finished the " Carte 
Topograph ique de la France." 
P. Alex. Henri Gabriel (1781-1837. ast. 51); passlonalcly fond 
of natural history ; no taste for astronomy ; wrole " Opus- 
cules Philologiques ; " was member of the Academy. He 
was a lawyer; President of the Cour Royale at Paris; and 
peer of France ; d. prematurely of cholera. 

Cavendish, Hon. Henry (1731-1810, jet, 79); celebnted 
chemist ; founder of pneumatic chemistiy, 
1. William, Lord Russell; patrioi; executed 1683. See. 

Celsius, Oläus ; a Swedish botanist, theülogi.tn, and orientalisL 
He is regardcd as the founder of the study of natural 
history in Sweden, and was the masier and palron of 
Linn:eus. He wroie on the plants mentioned in ScHpture; 
was Professor of theology and of the Eastem languages 
at Upsala ; d. asL 86. 
S. Magnus Nicholas Celsius, mathemal ician and botanist ; pro- 

fessor at Upsala. 
P. Andrew Celsius, astronomer, It was he who first employed 
the centigrade scale of the thennomeier ; professor at 
Upsala; ä. xt. 43. 

Condorcct, Jean Caritat, Marquis de ; secretary of the Frcnch 
Academy ) also a writer on morals and politics. He was 
precociouü in mathematical study, and had an insatiable 
and universal curiosity ; was very receptive of ideas, but 
not equaüy original ; had no outward show of being vain, 
■imply because he had a supcrb confidence in his own 
opinions. He was deficient in brilliancy. His ptincipal 
faculty was in combining and organizjng. Dißerent people 
estimate his character very differently. Sl Beuve shows 
him to have been malign and bitter, with a provoking 
exterior of benignity. He poisoned himself set. 51, to 
avoid the guillotine. 
[/] His molher was very devout She devoted him to the 
Virgin, when a cliild, lo dress in white for eighl years, 
likc a young girl. 
U. A dibtinguished bishop. (Arago'a " Eloge.") 
(> ?) He was also ncarly connected wilh both the Archbishop of 
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know in what degree. 

Cuvier, George, Baron de ; one of the tnosl illusirious uf 
naturslisl?. He became well known tei. 26 ; d. xL 6j. 
He had delicate health as a boy. 
[/] His mother was an accomptishcd woman, who look espeda. 

care in his earty education. 
B, Frederick, who early devoted himsclf to natural hiatorf, 
and was liltle inferior in rcsearch to George, though he 
never accompliähed anything comparable in scientific value 
to his brothcr's works, excepi his "Teeth of Animali" 

D'Alembert, Jean le Rond ; mathematician and philosopber of 
the highesl order. He was illegitimate ; his motlier aban- 
doned him, and Icft him exposed in a public market, neai 
the church of Jean le Rond, whcnce his Christian name; 

Ithe origin of his sumanic is unknown. He showcd. >s 
a child, extraordinary eagcmess to leam, but was dis- 
coiiraged at evcry step, The glazicr's wife, in whose 
Charge he had bcen placed by the auihorities as a found- 
Itng, ridiculed his pursuits ; at school he was dissuaded 
from bis favourite mathematics ; whenever he persuaded 
himself that he had done sotnething original, he invariably 
found that others had found out the same thing bcfore 
him. But his passion for science urged him on. Hc 
became roember of the Academy Kl 24, and ihence- 
forward his career was one of hononr. He was totally 
free from envy, anil very chariiable. Ncver mamcd, but 
had curious Piatonic relalions with Mdllc. de Espinasse. 
His lather was said to be M. Destouchcs, a commiEsaiy of 
artillery. 
/ Mdlle. de Tencin, novelist of high ability ; originally a nun, 
but she renounced her vows. Shc and both her sisteis 
wcre adventuresses of note. She allied herself closcly 
to her brotlier, the Cardinal de Tencin ; lovcd him pas- 
■ionatcly, and devotct! hcfself to his advanccment- Shc 
managed his housc, which became a noicd ccntre for 
eminent men. She was anything bui virtuous. Fonianelle, 
the Secrctary of the French Academy {ste in " Püets " 
imder Corneille), was one of her admircrs, previoua to 
tbc binh of D'Alembert Xa. 34 »he ihrcw henclf inte 
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political intrigue. Aßer D'Alembert had atlained fame, it 
b stated that shc for the first time introduced herseif to 
him as Iiis nioiher ; to whom he rephed, " You are only 
my slep-mothcr ; the glazier's wife is my mother." 
The matemal relatives of D'Alembert formed a curious group. 
They were — 
\u.'\ Madame Feriol, moiher of Pont de Veyle and of D'Ar- 

genul - anO 
\u.'\ Coumess of GroWe ; and ihe following brothers— 

Cardinal de Tencin, minister of State and nearly premier. 
uS. Pont de Veyle, sgog-writer and dramatist ; füll of spirit, but 
a selfish man. He was brought up by a pedant, who 
roused in him a hatred of study. 
«(S. Aigenlal, Charles Aug. Feriol, Corate de; llie confidant and 
great admirer of Voltaire, who made him the depositary of 
his writings. Hc was a polished literary critic. 
Darwin, Dr. Erasmus, physician, physiologist, and poet tlis 
" Botanic Garden " had an immense reputation ai tlie lime 
it was wiittcn ; for, besides iis intrinsic merits, it chimed 
in with the sentiments and niode of expression of his day. 
The ingenuicy of Dr. Darwin's numerous writings and 
theories are truly remarkable. He was a man of great 
vigour, humour, and geniality. 
[F.] It is Said tbat Dr. Darwin " sprang from a leitered and 
intcllectual race, as his father was one amongst the earliest 
members of the Spalding Club." 
Charles, sCudent in medicine, died young and füll of 
promise, from the cffect of a wound when dissecting. He 
obtained the gold medal of Edinburgh University for 
a medical essay. 
& Dr. Robert Darwin, of Shrewsbury, was a physicJan of 
very laige practice, and of great consideration in other 
rcspecls. 
P Charles Darwin, the illustrious modern naturalist ; author 

of the "Theory of Natural Selection." 
aPS.] One of the sons of the above was second wrangler at 
Cambridge, i863. and anolher was second in the Woolwicb 
examination of the same year, 
The numbei of individuals in the Darwin family who have 
foUowed somc branch of natural histoiy, is very TcmaiL 
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Euler, Leonard ; Swiss mathematician. His fatber lauglit hiin 
mathematics, but destined him for ihe Church ; however, 
the younger Bernoulli discovered his ulcnts, and there- 
upon his falher left him free to folloiv his benL He «rote 
an important essay act. 20. Lost one eye let 18, and 
became qiiite blind si\. 63. Died tel. 76, Was of a 
happy and pious disposition. Had three sons. Twenty- 
six grandchtklren survived him. 

[F.] Paul ; a Calvinisl clergyman of good maihematical abihlies. 

S. Jean Albert ; let. 20. was Director of Observatory at Berlin. 

S. Charles ; physician and mathematician. 

S. Chrisiopher ; astronomer. He served in Russia. 
Forbes, Edward; naturalist of high achievement, and of yet 
higher promisc ; Professor of Natural History at Edin- 
burgh, but died young, iet. 39, of kidney disease. He was 
a true genius and a man of rare social and conversational 
powers. In earjy chlldhood he showed ihat he had re- 
markable tnoral and intellcctual gifts. \Vhile still a young 
Student in Edinburgh, he travelled and wrote on the 
natural history of Norway. He was constantly on ihe 
move, sea-dredging and the like. Married, but had no 
children. The following is taken frotii Gdkie's Life of 
hira : " His immediate patema! ancestora were mosl of 
them characlerised by great activiiy and energy. The 
men were fond of travel, fond of society and social 
plcasures, frce-handed, and better at spcnding than saving 
moncy," 

/ Gcntle and pious, passionately fond of flowera — a taste 
that shc transmitted to her son, the fulure Professor of 
Boiany. 

[3 u.] One died in Dcraerara, oae in Surinam, and onc was lost 
in Africa. 

[3 R] One died by drowning in Austraüa, and another waj 
accidentally killed in America. 

Bl The other brother, an excellent mineralogisl, was fortnerly 

engaged in the mines of South America. 

A love of roving certainly runs in the blood of the Forbes 

family, and in nonc of chem was it strongei than in tliat 

of the great naturalist 

Franklin, Benjamin ; philosopbical, political, and miscellaneou* 
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writcr, anJ a man of greai forcc and origiiuility of charactet. 
American pntriot and sLitesman. 

pS. Alexantler Dallas Bacbe, su[>eriniendcnt of the United Coasl 
Survey ; was profcssor of natural philosophy, «Iso ol 
chemisUy and niathcmatics. 

pS. Franklin Hache, M.D., author of tnany medical worlu; pr^ 
fessor of chemisUy, J 

[P.] W. T. Pranklin, editor of bis grandfather's works. I 

Galilei, Galileo ; illustrious physicist Used, when a childi tö 
construct mechaiiiea! toys. He discovered thal the bcats 
of the pendulutn were isochronous, when a boy, before 
he knew any maUicmatics. He was intcndcd for che 
profession of tnedicine, bu( he broke loosc and look to 
maiheniatics. Became blind. Dicd seL 82. 

F. Viccnzo was a man of considerable talenl and Icaming. 
He wrote on the theory of music 

[B.] A brother seems to iiave attended to natural history. 

[S,] His son, Viccnzo Galilei, was the first who applied to 
clockwork his father's invention of the pendulum. 
Geoffroy, St Hilaire (Etiennc) ; cclebrated French naturallst. 
He was onc of the tavan: that accompanied Napoleon to 
Egypt. 

B Chäteau; a distinguished officer of engineers, rauch appne- 
ciated by Napoleon. Died, after Austcrlitz, of the fatigucs 
of campaigning. Napoleon adopted his two sons, bolb of 
whom were authors, but of no panicular importancc. 

S. Auguste; /oologist 

Gmelin, John Frederick; eminent German chemist, natuialist, 
and physician. He ts the most prominent raember of a 
family that has g:ivcn at least five names to scicnce : — 



John Conrad. Jolin George. Philip FToderi^ 

S*macl Gottlieb. Joho Frcdetkk 

I*opold. 
^ Philip Frederick ; botanist and physician, who made s«ien- 
tißc joumeys in Europe, and wrote numerous monographsL 
J, John George ; boianist and physician, membcr of ihe iL 
Petersburg Acadcmy, Sibeiian traveller, author of "Flon 
Siberica." 
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Gmelin, John Frederick, eonlinuai— 
[U.] John Conrad ; a phyaician of reputc 

US. Samuel Gottlieb; scientific traveller in Astrakan and b^ 
the Caspian, where he was seized by Tartars, and died in 

confinement, aet 29. 

S. Leopold ; chcmist. 

Gregory, James; mathematician ; inventor of the reflecting 
lelescope ; a man of very acute and penetraling genius. 
He was the most important member of a veiy important 
Scientific family, partly eminent as malhematicians, and 
largely so as physicians. The annexed pedigree (p. 314) ia 
necessaiy to expiain iheir relalionsbips, but I should add 
that I know it does not do füll jusiice to the family. The 
talent came from the Andersons, of whom I wish I knew 
more. We may accept, at least, the foUowing letiers for 
the aubject of this notJce ; /, g., gR, B., 3 N., NS., .^VS., 
S,, 3 R, PS,, and % Pp. 

Heller, Albert von (1708-1777, ast 69); a Swiss physician, 
considered as Ihe father of modern physiology. He was 
exceedingly precociousj ihe accounts of his carly genius 
are as aslonishing as any upon record. He was rickety, 
feeble, and delicate as a child. Was exceedingly labo- 
rious, having written above 300 treatises, including some 
good poctry. He sutfered from goul, and look opium 
imraoderately. 

[F.] His father belonged to an hereditarily pious family, and 
bad the reputalion of being an ablc lawyer. 

g. One of the membera of the Supreme Council of Swilzer- 

S. Gottlieb Emmanuel; wrote (-arious works on the history 

and literature of Switzctiand. 
Harvey, William, M.D. ; eminent physician ; t'.iscoverer of the 
circulalion of the blood ; a good scholar. Hc was a litlle 
man with a round face, olive complexion, and small black 
eyes fuil of spiriL He becamc gouty, and acquired fanciful 
habits. He lay in bed thinking overmuch ac night time, 
and slept ilL He and all his brothers were very choleric 
Manied, no childrcn. His relationsbips show steding 
ability. 

[5 B.1 Five of his brothers were merchants of weight and siit> 
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S&mce, chicfly trading in ihe Levant, and moBt of ihem 
made lai^e fortunes. "The Merchants' Map of Com- 
merce " is dedicated to all ihe brothers, who were remark- 
ably attached lo each other tliroughout their Hvcs. They 
wcre also fondly attached to their mother, as shown by 
the very touching epitaph on her tombstone. 

[N. ?how many.] His nephews were prosperous merchants, and 
seveial made fortunes and achicved tit!es{?). {Afem. Thia 
is ihe Statement in the biography prefaced to his works, 
published by the Sydenham Society.) 

Up. (I belicve.) Heneage Finch, created ist Earl of Nottingham, 
Lord Chancellor. His falher was also eminent {see Fench, 
in JiJrwEs). William Harvey calls Heneage Finch "his 
loving Cousin " in his will, and leaves him a legacy for his 
■ssistancc in niakjng Jc. I do not know the cxact relaiion- 
ship. Earl Nottingham's mother was daughler of a William 
Harvey, and she was not a sister of the physician. There 
were forty-lhree years' difierence of age belween the physi- 
cian and the Earl. It is probable that the Earl was ftrst 
Cousin once renioved to Harvey, viz. the son of his iathcr's 
brother's daughter. 
Herschcl, Sir William; eminent astronomer; President of the 
Royal Society. Educated as a musician ; came lo England 
with the band of the Hanoverian Guards, then was Organist 
at Bath. By xt. 4t he had acquired some knowledge of 
mathematics. Made hts own telescopes, and became a 
renowned astronomer set, 43. Died jet. 83. 

(F.] Isaac ; son of a land-agent, bui was so fond of music that 
he joined the military band of the Hanoverian Foot 
Guards : it was a band of select performers. He became 
a musician of somc note, chicfly as a perforraer on the 
vioün and oboe. 

[B.] Alexander; good perforaier on the Violoncello; had also 
a sUong tum for mechanics. 

b. Miss Caroline Heischel co-opcrated in the mos! helpflil 
manncr, with her brother, in all his astronomical work. 
She rcceived the go!d medal of the Royal Society. Died 
«et. 98. 

S. Sir John Hcrschel, also famous as an astionomcr, and 
one of the foiemost philosopheis of the day. 
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Herschel, Sir William, eonlinutd— 

[3 P.] Two of his grandsons have ilrcady madc a name in ih« 
scientific world — Professor Alexander Herechel as a writei 
on mcteoritcs, and I.ieut John Hcrschd, ihc firsi of hii 
year at Addiscombe, who took Charge of ihc expedition 
organized in tS6S by the Royal Society, to observc the 
total eclipse in India. The othcr aon, William, a Bengal 
civilian, was first of his year ai H.iileybury. 
Musical gifls are strongly hereditary in the Herscbcl family. 

Hoolccr, Sir William ; hotanist ; late Director and the promoler 
of the Royal Gardens at Kew ; author of nuinerous works 
on systematic bolany. 
S. Dr. Joseph Dalton Hooker, boianisl and physidst, Dirccior 
of the Royal Gardens at Kew ; formerly naturalist to Sir 
J. Ross's Antarctic expedition, and afterwards traveller in 
the Sikkim Himalayas. His mother's father, g., was 
Dawson Turner, the botanist; and his cousins arc, 2 kS., 
GifTard Palgrave, Arabian explorer and author of a work 
on Arabia, and Francis Palgtave, a well-known wriier on 
literature, pioetry, and art. 

Humboldt, Alexander, Baron \on ; scientific traveller and philo- 
sopher, and a man of enormous scientific attainments. 
He had an exceedingly vigorous consdtution, and required 
very Utile »leep, His first work on natural hisiory wat 
published st. 21 ; d. sgX. 90, working almost to the last 
He concluded his " Kosmos " M- 81. 
B. Wilhelm von Humboldt, philologist of the highest order, 
classical critic, and diploinatist The different taste» of 
the tivo brothcrs wcre conspicuous at ihe univcraity wbCTt 
they studied logcther — Alexander Tor scicncc, WUhetm for 
philology. 

Hunter, John ; the most eminent of English anatomists ; Sur- 
geon-General of the Army, Surgeon Extraordinary to the 
King. His education was almost wholly neglecied in his 
youth. He n^s a cabinel-tnakcr between tet 17 and 30 ; 
then he olTcred himself as uststant in che dissectingTOon) 
to his eider brother ^ViIliam {set bdow). He rapidly dis- 
tinguislicd himself, and ultimately formed llie famota 
Huntcrian Museum. 
B, ^Villiam Huntcr, President of the College of Physidans and 
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PhysicUn Extraordinary to the Queen ; whose rcputadoB 
as an anatomist and surgeon, especially in inidwifery, wai 
of the highest order. He was of a sedate anij studious 
disposition from youth ; was lirst inlended for the Church, 
bul lie took to medicine instead. He fomied a splendid 
anatomicai museum. He never tnarried. 
Matthew Baillie, M.D., an eminent physician, anatomist, and 
pathologist. 

M. Joanna BaiUie, authoress, draraatist; ti. xt. 89. 
Huyghens, Christian ; Dutch astronoraer and physicist ; one of 
the eminent foreigners wliom Colbert invited to Paris and 
pensioned tliere, He was very precocious ; made great 
progress in mathematics as a boy ; published a mathcma- 
tical trealise a:t. zz ; d. kL 68 of overworlt. Never married. 
, Constantine, a mathematician and a scholar ; author of 
" Monumenta Desultoria;" Secretaiy of three Princes o( 
Orange in succession, and though a politician, he bravely 
avowed himself the friend of Descartes. 

B. Constantine, succeeded his father in his royal secretaryship, 
and accompanied William III. to England. 
Jussieu, Antoine Laurent de; one of the grealest of botanists, 
author of the " Natural System," and the most eminent 
member of a very eminent famity of boianists. Became 
Professor in Ihe Royal Garden aet, n, and thercfore chief 
lo his uncle Bemard {see Mine), then 71 years old, who 
had refused the post, believing himself happier and more 
free whete he was. There is sorae doubt how far he was 
the intcrprcter of Bemard's ideas and how far he was 
original. Became academician ret. 25. Had a strong 
Constitution ; was tall ; had the appearance of a man of 
thought, always master of himself. Became bhnd ; all the 
boianists of his family were very short-sighied He wa* 
Bimple in his tastes, and had a long and healthy old 
age : ä. «X.. 33. He was descended from a family that 
had been notaries generation afier generation. His grand- 
fatber broke tbrough the tradition, and became a cbemist 
at Lyons. 

[f?.] His grandmother had great inHuence over her numeroui 
children for their good, in keeping them united aad 
mutuaJiy helpfuL 
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Jussicu, Antoiue Laurent de, continued— 

His father was onc of a family of sixtecn childrcn, and the 
only one of ihem that married. 

V- Anioine Jussieu. Had a lovc of obscrving plants even 
when a child ; it became a passion whcn he was a youth, 
and drove him in a contrary dircction to thr i>ath of lifc 
intcnded for him by his faiher. He betame a Student at 
Montpellier, had a rapid Buccess, and ebl 13 succeeded 
Toumefort as Professor of Bolany at Paris. 

U. Bemard Jussieu. a great botanical genius, somc say the 
greatest in this famüy. He, at ürst, had no taste for 
botany, not even when he was a youth, and had sharcd in 
a botaninng excursion. Then he perfonned the duty of 
Assistant demonsirator of botany 10 his broiher Anioine, 
who persuaded him to follow that sciencc as a profession, 
and he kept ihroughout life to the samc subordinaie post, 
for he preferrcd it He was exceedingly aitachcd to 
his broiher. He became a roost patient observer. He 
was a calm, composed man ; vcry orderly ; very temperale 
and simple in his habils. He was a virtuous, able, and 
kindly man. He had sttong health, but hc became blind, 
just as his nephcw did after him : rf. Kt. 78. 

U. Joseph Jussieu. Was deiicient in ihc steadinesg of bia 
eminent brothers, but had plcty of abiÜty. He was suo- 
ceasively, or tather simullaneously, bolanist, enginecr, 
physician, and traveller. He was botanIst to the expe* 
dition sent lo Peru under Condamiue, whence he retumed 
to Europe with a brokcn Constitution : howcvcr, he livcd 
to «L 75. 

S. Adrien Jussieu, the only male hcir of the family, succeeded 
his father as Professor of Botany. Manied ; had only tvo 
daughters; d. tcL 56, in 1853, 
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Lelbnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm ; profound mathenutician and 
metaphysician. He was very precocious, and read every- 
ihing he could get Was an excellent scholar, and became 
eminently proficient in law, philosophy, history, politics, 
and inalhematics before fet aa. He had a grcat taste Ibr 
poetry, knew a vast deal by heart; even in bis old age he 
cguld rcpeat all VirgiL He was strong, and scldoro ailed, 
except in later life ; had a great appetile, but drank little ; 
was of prodigious activity — cverylhing interested bim 
equally ; was a little subject to giddiness and lo gout ; d. 
(Et. 68 of gouL Is said to have been vain and avaridous. 
Was never married. 

g.] Guillaume Schmuck, Professor of Jurisprudence at Lcipsic 

F. Professor of Morale (? Casuislry) at Leipsic 

u. A renowned jnrisconsulL 

Linnieus {Von Linne), Carl ; the great Swedish botanist, founder 
of the LinnEean System of Classification of plants. Was 
ill taught. He had the strongest preddectlon for botany, 
but bis intellectual development in boyhood was slow. He 
began to be of high repute set. 34. He had a curious 
want of power of leaming languages ; he could not spealc 
French, and therefore always corresponded with foreigners 
in Latin. He was a man of impetuous character ; had 
«rong bealth, except somc gout ; siept but little. Was 
a poet by nature, though he nevcr versified. He mairied ; 
but " his domestic iife does not bear exatninalion, for it is 
well knowD that he joined his wife, a profligaie woman, in 
a cruel perseculion of his eldest son, an amiablc young 
man, who afterwards succeeded to his botanical chalr," 
(Engl. Cycl.) 

S. Charles, a botanisl of distinction, though far from equalling 
his father. 

Napier, John ; Baron of Merchiston ; inventor of logarilhms. 
. Master of the Mint of Scotland. Hc was only 16 years old 
whcn his son was born. 
Archibald, Privy Councillor to James VI,, crcated Lord 

Napier. 
This is an exccedingly able family. It includes the generali 
and admiral of the last genention {see "Couhamders"), 
and in this geoeration, CapL Moncrieff (Moncricff's bu« 
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teiy), and Mr. Clerk Maxwell, second wrangler in 185^ 
and eminent in natural philosophy. 
Newton, Sir Isaac ; Ihe most illustrious of English mathcmap ' 
ticians and philosophers. Was cxccedingly puny as a 
child ; his life was then despaired nf, but he grcw to 
be Strang and heallhy. "The three grand discoveries 
which form the glory of hJs LYe, wcre conccived in his 
mind before the completioa of his twenly-fourth year" 
(IJbr, Univ. Knowl.) : tliat ia to say, the theories of 
gravitation, ßuxions, and lighL D. ^e^ 84. 
Newton'» ancestry appear to have been in no way remarltable 
for intcllcctual ability, and Ihcre is nothing of note thal 
I can find out among his descendants, except what may be 
inferred from the fact that the two Huttons were connected 
wiih hira in some «nknown way, through the matcmal line. 
The follon-ing paragraph is printed in the Catalogue of 
Portraits belonging 10 tiie Royal Society ; it will be found 
under the dcscription of a portrait of Sir Isaac Newton, 
which was prescnted by Mr. Charles Vignolles, the eminent 
engineer: — "The mothcr of James Hution and the mother 
of Ur. Charles Hution were sislers; and his grandmother 
and the mother of Sir Isaac Newton wcre aho sblers." 
Mr. Vignolles, who is grandson of Dr. Chailcs Hutton, 
has kiodly given me ihc history of the paragraph. It 
appears it was written on one of the few scrajis of papcr 
that he inhctited from Dr. C. Hutton ; it was in the hand- 
wnting of bis aunt Miss Isabclia Hutton, and appean to 
have been diclated by her (ather, Dr. C. Hutloo. There 
is absolutely no othcr infomiation obtainablc. Now the 
Word " his " in the paragraph is not grammatical ; its tnter- 
pretatiun is therefore ambiguous. It mi^ht be suppOMd 
to be intended to apply to Dr. C. Hutloit, but a compaii- 
son of d.ites tnakcs mc doubt thls. Sir Isaac was bom 
in 1642, and Dr. C Hulton in 1737, Icaving a difTeTcoce 
of 95 ycars to be bridgcd ovcr by only one inler>'ening 
generation. This is not absolutely impossible, but it ii 
exceedingly incredible. It couid have come to pass on 
some such extravagant liypoihcsis as t)ic following, vix. 
tliat Ncwton's mother may have been oidy 20 when hei 
ton was born ; also— which is just possible — l3iat her sistct 
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nuy have bccn 35 years her junior. Also, ihat this sister 
may have been as much as 40 years old wlien her daughter 
was bom, and .that that daughter may also have been 40 
years old when she gave birth to *Dr. C. Hutton. As 
40 + 40 + 35 — 30 = 95, ihis hypothesis »ould satisfy 
the dates. Howevcr, I sitongly suspecl ihat Miss Hutton, 
writing iVom her father's not vcry clear dictalion, in his 
old age (he d. aet. S3), had omitted a phrase which I will 
Supplement in brackets, and had thereby uninlentionally 
Struck out one or even two interveiüng gcnerations. Thus, 
"The mother of Dr. James Hutton and ihe mother of 
Dr. Charles Hutton were sisters ; [they were children (or 
? grandchildren) of Mr. — Hutton ;] and his grandmother 
and the mother of Sir Isaac Newton were also sisiers." 
This reading would satisfy the possessive pronoun " his," 
it would satisfy the dates, and it would also account for 
the exact nature of the relationship not having been a 
matter of disünct fainily traditio«. It on the olher pre- 
sumption, the niothers of the Huttons had been first 
Cousins to Sir Isaac, the Huttons would assuredly have 
often alluded to the fact ; it is a simple form of kinship, 
easy to remember, Md would have become well known to 
their contemporaries, especially to those who were Fellows 
of the Royal Society, of which Dr. Charles Hutton was 
the secretaiy ; and it would never have been overlooked 
by the bii^raphers, either of Sir Isaac or of the Huttons. 
In the biogrophiesof the Huttons, Newton b simplyspoken 
of as having been their ancesior by the matemal line. 

uPp. Charles Hutton, LL.D., was the well-known mathematician, 
Secretary to the Royal Society, and Professor atWoolwich. 

«/■p. James Hullon was the geologist and chemist, and founder of 
modern geology ; a man whose reputation was vcry great in 
his day, and whose writings some of oiir modern leading gco- 
logists consider as extraordinarilygood and far from obsolete 

[n.] John Conduit; succeedet' Sir Isaac as Master of tJie Mint 
Oersted, Hans Christian ; Danish physicist and chemist, dis- 
coverer of eleciro-magnctism ; ä. ret 74. 

B. Anders Sandöe Oersted, Premier of Denniark and author; 
ä. xi. 81. 

N. Anders Sandöe (also) ; S. American traveller and naturalist. 
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Pliny the Eider, naturalist. A most iDdustrious Compiler and 
astudent of extraordinary devotion,but curiously devoicl d 
critical abÜity. He vas parsimonigus of his time ; slept 
little; was grave and noble. Lost his life in visiting 
Vesuvius during an eniption. 
n. Pliny the Younger (he took t)ie namc oi his mother*! famity), 
author of tlie " Epistles." Vcry precodous ; a man of 
great accorapUshments, a great orator, a patron of men of 
learning. and an able state&mon. 

Ports, Giovanni Baplisla ; an Italian philosopher of high cmi- 
ncoce in his day, 1550 — 1615, Inventor of the camera 
obscura. He was a youthfui prodigy, and became univer- 
sally accomplished. He wrote well on many subjects 
besides science. He founded sodetics, and gave a noiable 
impulse to ihe study of natural science. Unmamed. 
R A younger brother shared his ardour for study. 

Saussure, H. B. de; Swiss geologist and physicist. Carcfultr 
educaied ; was appointed Professor at Geneva SL 12. 
His Constitution became injured by the cffects of Alpine 
exploration, also by anxiety on money tnalters. Dicd 
«t 59. 
F. Agriculturist and author of works on agticullure and 

statistics. 
S. Nicholas Theodore; naturalis! and chemisi. Dicd «t 78. 
He was first associated with his father in his pursuits, buC 
aftcrn-ards fgllowed an independent line of inquiry, 

Stephenson, George; eminent engineer. The father of raii 
ways. i\ big, raw-boned youth, who educated hiinself. By 
Steady but slow advances, hc became engineer to a colliery 
at >^ioo a year, xx. 41. His first sleam-enginc was made 
Kt. 43. He gained the prize for the best design for a 
locomotivc äl 49, and thenceforward his way to fominc 
was Short. He invented the whole System of raüwaf 
labour, iis Signals, "navvies," rails, slations, and locomo- 
tives : and his success was gained in the teeth of all kindi 
of Opposition and absurd objecüons. 
S. Robert ; precocious and tndustrious. Became the foremost 
engineer of his day. 

Volta, Alexandre ; an Italian physicist of the highest order, best 
kaown by his electricsl (Voltaic) researches. Napoleon 
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desired to make him the representative of Italian science, 
and pushed him forward in itiany ways, but Volia had no 
ambition of [hat kind. He was a man of noble presence, 
Strang and rapid inlelligence, lai^e (ind just ideas, affeo 
tionate and sincere character, His scholars idolized him. 
He distinguished himseif early at College. Began to write 
on elcciricity aeL »4. During tlic last six years of his life, 
he Hved only for his family. Died aet. 8a. 
[S.] One of his two sons died Kt 18, füll of promise. 
Watt, James ; inventor of-ihe steam-engine and of much eise. 
He had a share in Ihe discovery of the composition of 
water. Was very delicate as a child ; was precocious, fond 
of experimenl; read with avidity and indiscriminately. 
>Et. 31, hc had attracled ihe noiicc of the aulhorities of 
the University of Glasgow, as being an ingenious and 
philosophical workman. His progress to fortune was slow 
and mainty due to his fortunate association with Eoulton, 
who supplied energy, concentration of purpose, daring, 
administrative skiU and capital. Watt ailed continually, 
and he was very irresolule until he approached old age, 
when his vigour became more and more remarkable. Few 
men had read so much as Watt, or remembered whal they 
had read with such accuracy. He had a prodigious and 
orderly memory, and slngular cleainess in explajning. As 
an inveotivc genius he has never been surpassed. 

[G.] A humble leacher of mathemalics, and soraething of an 
oddity. Mr. Muirhead says of him, in his Life of Watt, 
"It is curious to obsenehowdecidedlyatum for scientifi<. 
pursuits seems, in some measure at leasl, to have been 
common to cvery male of that family, so as 10 have 
become almost the birthright of both ihe grandsons of 
Thomas Watt. ' the old mathematician.' And it may bc 
added, that the same inclination slill conlinued to ' nin in 
iheir veins' tili the line of direct male descent itself 
became extinct by ihe dealh, wilhout issue, of bolh the 
sons of the ülustnous iraprover of ihe steam-engine." 
(Page 11.) 

[F.] A man of zcal and intelligencc, for twenty yeara town 
councülor, trcasurer, and baiUic of Glasgow. 

[/] Agnes Muirhead was a superior woman, of good under 
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Standing, fine womanly presence, orderly, and ladyifte. 
An old woman dcscribed her from recollection, as " a braw 
braw woman, none now lo be seen like her." *■ 

)n.] John Muirhead seeins lo have becn of kindted disposidon 
to Watt's father; ihe two were closely unitcd in manjr 
adventures. 

[B.] Died at sea, £t zt. {See above, the allusion to the two 
giandsons,) 

S. Gregory died set a;. Was of greal promise as a man of 
science, and intimately attached to Sir Humphry Davy. Is 
well known to geologists by his cxperiment of fusing stonet 
and making artificial basalL ' 

[S.] James died unmanied, <et. 7g. Had grcat natuTal abilicies, 
but he was a recluse, and somewhat pecutiar in his habits. 
Wollaston, William llydc, M.D. ; a very ingenious natural 
philosopher and cxperi mental ist, known chiefly by his 
invention of ihe goniometei, which gavc an accurate basis 
to the science of crystallography, and by that of Ihe 
Camera lucida. Also by his discovcry of ihc metal pal- 
lad ium. 
" A peculiar taste for intellectual pursuits of the more esact 
Und appcais to have been hereditaiy in the iamily." 
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The Poets and Artists generally are men of high aspi- 
rations, but, for all that, they are a sensuous, erotic race, 
exceedingly irregulär in their way of Ufe. Even the stem 
and virtue-preacliing Dante is spoken of by Boccaccio in 
most severe terms.' Their talents are usually displaycd 
early in youth, when they are first shaken by the tem- 
pestuous passion of love. Of all who have a place in the 
appendix to this chapter, Cowper is the only one who 
began to write in mature Ufe ; and none of the others 
who are named in the heading to my appendix, except 
possibly Camocns and Spenser, delayed authorship tili 
after thirty. It may be interesting, and it is instructive, 
to State a few facts in evidcnce of their early powers. 

Bcranger, a printer's compositor, taught himself and 
began to publish at i6. Burns was a village celebrity at 
l6, and soon after began to write : Calderon at 14. Camp- 
bell's " Pleasures of Hope " was pubÜshed when he was 20. 
Göldoni produced a comedy in manuscript that amazed all 
who saw it, at 8, Ben Jonson, a bricklayer's lad, fairly 
worked his way upwards through Westminster and Cam- 
bridge, and became famous by his "Every Man in hia 
Humour," at 24. Keats, a surgcon's apprentice. first pub- 
Üshed at 21 and died at 25. Metastasio improvised in 

' See Vidasx to Ihe TajaUtion nf Ihe " Inferno," bj Ro«Mlti, p. tjs. 



public when a child, and wrote at 15, Tom Moore put.' 
lished under the name of Thomas Little, and was famoui 
at 23. Ovid wrotc verses from boyhood. Pope publislicd 
his " Pastorals " Kt. 16. and translated thc " IHad " bctwccn 
35 and 30, Shakespeare must havc bcg^jn vcry early. for he 
had written almost all his historical plays by tho timc hc 
was 34. Schiller, a boy oF promise, became famous through 
his " Brigands " at 23. Sophocles, at thc age of 27, beat 
vEscbylus in the public games. 
I now annex the usual tables, 



SUMMARY OF RELATIONSHIPS OF 34 POET5 GROUFED DTTO 
w FAMILIES. 
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•. Chenier 
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Dibdin . . 
Drydcn . . 
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Milion . . 


. . S.N. 


t. Corneille . . . 
Cowpcr . . . 


. . 3S. 
. . Rn. 
. . G. OB. 


. . F. B.N 
. . F. B. 
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The results of Table II. are surprising. It appears that, 
if we except the kindred of Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
who have shown various kinds of abiUty, almost all the 
rclations are in the first degree. Poets are clearjy not 
foundcrs of familics, The rcason is, I think, simple, and it 
appiies to artisls generally. To be a great artist, requires 

Ia rare and, so to speak, unnatural corrclation of qualities. 
A poet, besides liis genius, must have the severity and 
stedfast earnestness of those whose dispositions afford few 
temptations to plcasure, and he must, at the same time, 
have the utmost delight in the exercise of his senses and 
alTections. This is a rare character, only to be formcd 
by somc happy accideiit. and is therefore unstable in 
inhcritance. Usuaüy, people who have streng sensuous 
fastes go utterly astray and fail in life, and this tendency 
is clcarly shown by numerous instances mentioned in the 
foUowing appendix, who have inherited the dangerous 
part of a poct's character and not his other qualities 
that redecm and control it. 
' Sm^ for apUniüoa, the fbot«ote 10 Ihe rialkr table pd p. 61. 



APPENDIX TO POETS. 

I have eximmcd into Ihe rel[iti(in3blp< of ihe (ollowing ;C poeti. Of m 
ef tliem— u or üioie of Perdusi, Teience, >nd Sappbo— Ihcre tm» lo «iM 
HO ncord at &11, uul my infannalLon U veiy tcanty nbout nrnny of the olfaen. 
Nevcitbeleis I fiiid th>t the lo pucu vhote nanies «ce prinled ia äalxi, have 
lud eniiDent kinsfolk, Uld thal H>mc of the rcnuinder lAord minor prooü a( 
neredituy «bililjr : Ihm Ihc farher of Bunu ind the molher of Schiller wcre 
lar front inediocritjr : Southcy'i aanl, Miss Tyler, wui p*u)on>te1y (bnd oT the 
thealt«. We niay fairly condude Ihat at leut 40 pet cent. of ihe Poets have 
h^ emittCDtly plteti telntioai. 

List of Poets. 
^tthytta ; Al&eri; Anacreon ; Arieile; Arülaphmut ; BeianEer ; Btimi , 
Byron; Caidenm; Cunpbdl ; Camoeos; Ch^utr; Ckatitt ; Ceitrtiigi , 
Ctrnällt; Cmiper; Donle; Dihdi»; Drydtn; Euripideai Ferduti; La Fun- 
lÜBe; Cetthi; Goldonl ; Gray; Hätu; Meek ; llonce ; Ben Jon 
Jnvcoat ; Kcau ; Lucretiui ; Metastatio ; MUman ; MilUn ; Muliire ; Moore ; 
Oehlenschlageti Ovid 1 Fcinuch ; Plautui ; Pope; Praed (bul t«e Appendix), 
XatiHt; Sappho; Sdiiller; Khakctpeare; Shdley i !>ophoctesi Sonthey ; 
SpcDser; l'iua ; Terencc ; i'tga ; Virjgil g WicLiid ; H'irdjtecnli. 

^schylus, grc-at Grcck tragc<lian ; also highly renowncJ at 
a, warrior, and oll his family were disiinguJshed Tor 
bravery. He bcgan early to »-rite, but was at 41 belbre 
he gamcd bis ßrst prize Tor a. drama. He afcerwaids 
gaincd sixtccn ; d. kl 09. 

B. C/nfl:geinis diüüngitished hiniself so highly at Marathon, 
together ivith ^Eschylus, that their feats were conune- 
morated by a dcscriptive painting. 

B. Atneinas was noted as having cümmcnced the altack on 
the FcTsan ships at Salamis. 

[n.] Philocles was viclorious over the " King ol CEdipus " by 
Sophocles, but probably witb a poslhumous tragedy of 
,4^schyltia. 

[j S.] Eupborion and Bion were &aid to have gained four 
victorieü with poslhumous picces of jEsdiylus. AVhal 
may have beco their sharc and that of Philocles in ihe 
completioD of thesc plays is uoknown ; but at all evcnta, 
from and by means of these penons atose what wat 
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calied the tragic school of .fEschylus, nhich coutinued for 
the Space of 125 years. 

Ariosto, Ludovico ; author of the epic " Orlando Furioso," and 
of many excetlenl satires. He wroie dramas as a boy, 
and showed an eariy disposition for poetry, but was 
educated for the law, whidi he abandoned uoder an over- 
powering impulse towaids literature. Never [Darried; had 
two illegitimate sons. 
B. Gabriel; a poetof somedistinction. He finished the comedy 
of " La ScholasEica," which his brolher had left uncom- 
pleted a[ hia death. He wrote several poems, and left 
a MS. volume of Latin verses, which were published 
posthiimously. 
N. Orazio was an intimate friend of Tasso. He wrote the 
" Argonienti," and other works. 

Aristophanes, Greek comedian of the highcst order; author 
of fifty-four comedies, of which only eleven havc reached 
US, His gcnius showed itself so early, that his first play — 
and it won the second pri«e — was written when he wai 
undcr the age prescribed by law for competitors. It waa 
therefore submitted under a borrowed name. 
3 S. His three sons — Philippus, Araros, and Nicostratus — were 
all poets of the middle comedy. 

Byron, Lord. Very ill-educated at home ; did not show genlus 

when at Harrow ; his " Hours of Idleness" were pub- 

lished jet. 19, and the " Enghsh Bards and Scotch 

ReWewers," which made him famous, let. 31 : it. xt 36. 

[G.] Hon. Admiral Byron, circumnavigator ; author of the 

"Nanative." 
[F.] Captain Byron ; imprudent and vicious. 

(/] Was Strange, proud, passionate, and half-mad. " If ever 
there were a case in which hereditary influences, arising 
out of impulse, passions, and habits of Ufe, could excuse 
eccentricities of character and extremes of conduct, ihii 
excuse must be pleaded for Byron, as having dcscended 
Crom a line of anceslry distlngulshed on boih sides by 
everylhing calculaied to destroy all harmony of character, 
at! social concord, all individual happiness." (Mrs. Ellis.) 

t. Ada, Counteu of Loveloce ; had remaikable mathemaücal 
gifts. 
U 




Chaucer, Geoffrey ; wrote the " Court of Love " JcL i8. niH» 
irioiis poel ; fäther of KogUsh poclry anit, in some sense, 
of the English language also, 

S. Sir Thomas ; was Speaker of the Hou&e of Conimons anü 

ambassador to France. 
Chenier, Andrd Marie de ; eminent French pocL His motUa 
was a Greek, and inspired him «ith a passionale taste foi 
Greek hterature. He was guülotincd kl 3». ll was he 
who touched his forehead on the scafTold, and said 
regrelfully, just before his execution, " Pounant j'avais 
quelque chose IL" 

B> Marie-Joseph -, also a poet He wrote dramas and lyrical 
pieccs. Among the talter was the " Chant du D^pait,* 
which ncarly rivalied the " Marseillaise." He was n 
leading politioan undei the republic and the eropiie. 
His 6rst play was acted £t. so, and was hissed. 
Colcridgc, Samuel Taylor ; poet and metaphysician ; was fillrd 
wiih poetT)- and nietapbysics a:t 15 ; always slothful and 
imprudenL He had warm fricndships, but was singularly 
regardless of dutics, and somewhat qucmlous ; of a pecu- 
Uarly hesitating disposition ; opium caicr. FuUy cight 
members of ihis family— indeed, neatty all of its male 
representalives — have been gifted with rare abilities. 

S. Harüey, poei ; a precocious child, who had been a %-i$ionaj]r 
boy. His imaginative and colloquial powers »cre extra- 
ordinaty. He was morbidly intemperate. 

t. Sara; had in a remaxkable degree the intellcciual charac- 
teristics of her father. She was authoress and principal 
cdilor of her father's works. She married her cousin, 
H. Nelson Coleridge, and was mother of Herbcit See behw, 

S. The Rev. Derwcnl Coleridge, author, Principal of SL Maik't 
('oUege, Chclsea ; is the remaining child of the poet 

N Sir John Taylor Coleridge. judgc ; eminent in eaily lUe u 
an accomplished scholar and man of letters. 

N. Edward Coleridge, m.astcr al Eton, now fellow. 

N. Henry Nelson Coleridge, scholar; awell-knownwriteroftnany 
articlcs in periodicals ; married his cousin Saia. See abin.'e. 

P. also BP. Herbert Coleridge, philologisL 

[NS.] Henry, Ute FcUowofOriel College; oow Roman CaihoHc 

NS. Sir John Duke Coleridge, Solicilor General 
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■Corneille, IHcrre ; French dramatlst ; creator of tfie dramatic 1 
ait in France ; was brougiit up to the liar, bul left it Tor J 
poetry under an overpowering impulse. His first publica« ■ 
tion was a cotnedy, aet 23 ; li, aet. 78. 

B. Thomas, also a poet, who worked with Pietre, his eider and 
only brother. Their dispositions and way of Üfe were in 
singularly dose sympathy, Thus their difference of ages 
belog nineteen yeare, they married sisters the difference of 
whose ages was ihe same. Their respective families Hved 
in the saine house. Tliey wrote aboul an equal numbcr 
of plays, and their writings were alike in character, 
Thomas had the greater facility in aulhorship, but hii 
atyle was inferior in energy to tlial of his brother. He I 
succeeded Pierre at tlie Academy ; d. Et. 84. 

B Fontanelle, sor of the only sister ; the celebrated Secrctaiy 
of the French Academy for nearly forty yeare. His real 
name was ßovier. He says, " Mon ptre ^tait une bfite, 
mais ma mfere avait de l'esprit ; eile ^tait quietiste." His 
was a mixed character— partly ihat of the man of society 
of a frivolous and conventional type, and partly that of 
the original man ol science and free-t hinter. The Fonta- 
nelle of the opera and the Fontanelle of Ihe .Academy of 
Sciences seemed differenl people, Some biographers say 
he had more brain than heart ; othcrs admire his dispo- 
sib'on. He almost died from weakness on the day of his 
birth. He was a precocious child. Al College the note 
attached to his name was, " Adolcsccns omnibus partibus 
absolutus" — a youth perfecily accompüshed in every 
respcct He began public life by writing plays, in order 
to imitate his uncles, but his plays were hissed. Theo he 
took 10 science, and became academician SL 34. He 
lived to extreme old age, bccoming deaf and losing much 
of his memory ; but he was " aussi spirituel que jamais " 
to the last ; d. one raonth short of xL 100. Sit U'Aleu- , 
BERT in "Science." 

\BVP.'\ (?) Charlotte Corday, the heroic assassin of Maiat; j 

bom about 1 50 years, or probably five generations, laicr I 

than the Corneille family ; was a direct descendant of the [ 

rnothet of Fontanelle. 

Cowper, Willum; a poet, whosc writings have a singularly quict 1 
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charm, and are füll cf kindly and dclicate feelin^ He was 
past middle age when he began to write ; his first success 
was xt 54. He had a morbid constitutional timidity in 
youth, and insanity with reÜgious terrors hung over hil 
later life. Hc coniended bnvely against them, but ulü- 
inately tl-.ej- overpowered hin», 

G, The judge, Sit Spencer Cowper. 

GR The Lord Chancellor, Earl Cowper. 

Dibdin, Charles ; writer of mote than 900 naval ballads, H« 
was inlended for thc Church, but a love of music so 
predominated that he connected himself wiih the stage, 
His hiA Opera was acted at Covent Garden when hc was 
at 16. He afterwards became inaoager of theatres, but 
was impravident, and consequenüy much embanassed in 
later Üfe. 

[F.] Was a considerablc merchanL 

[/] Was Kt 50 when he was bom, and he was her cighteenth 
child. 

S. Thomas ; was apprenticed lo an uphobterer, but he joined 
a party of strolling players, and look to the stage. He 
wrotc and adapted a vast number of pieces — none of much 
original mcnt. 

N. Rcv. Thonus F. Dibdin, famoua bibÜographer ; founder of 
ihc Roxburghe Club, for ihe purposc of lepriming scarce 
books. 
Drydcn. John ; dramatist, salirist, and critic. He held the highest 
Standing among thc wits of his day. JEl 17 he wrote 
good Verses ; hc published " Astr^ea Redux " :et. i% but 
was not recognised as a writer of the first ordcr tU) aec 50^ 

S, John ; wrote a comedy. 

(/P. Jonathan Swift, D.D , Dean of St. Patrick's, salirist and 

pohtician. See umler Literature. 
Goethe, John Woltgang; poet and philosopher. One of the 
greatest men of genJus the world has produced. His dis- 
position, like that of Lord Bacon, appears to have been 
roainly fomied by the simple addition of ihose of his 
anceslors. He w;is an exceedlngty precacious diild, for 
he wrote dialogucs and othet pieces that werc bolh original 
and good belween the agcs of 6 and S. He was an eaget 
Student io boyhood and youth, ihough d«ultoi7 b hä 
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reading. His character then was proud and fantastic 
Goethe describes his hereditary peculiarities in a pretly 
poem,' of part of which I givc a translation from his " Life " 
by Lewes ; — " From my falher I inherit my fraiue and ihc 
steady guidance of my Ufe ; from dcar httle mother my 
happy disposition and love of story-teUing. My ancestor 
was a ' ladies' man,' and that haunts me now and then j 
my ancestress loved finery and show, which also runs in 
the L>lood." To go more into panicuiars, I take the sub- 
stance of the two foUowing paragraphs from Lewes's ** Life 
of Goethe." 

One of the pleasantest figures in German lileiature, and one 
Standing out wilh greater vlvidness than almost any other. 
She was the delight of cfaildren, the favourite of poeta 
and princes. After a lengthencd interview an enthusiastic 
traveller exclaimed, " Now do I understand how Goethe 
has become the man he is." The Dudiess Amalia cor- 
responded with her as an indmate friend ; a letter from 
her was a small jubiiee at the Weimar court. She was 
married 3:L 17 !d a man for whom she had no love, and 
was only 18 when the poet was bom. 

" Was a cold, stem, formal, somewhat pedantic, biil truth- * 
loving, upright-minded man." From him tbe poet in- 
heriled the well-built frame, the erect carriage, and the 
measured movement, which in old age became stiflhess, 
and was construed into diplomacy or haughtiness ; from 
him also came that orderÜness and stoicism which have 
so much distresaed those vho cannot couceivc geniui 



" Vom Vater hab' ich die Statur, 
Des Lebens emilei PUbren ; 
Von Müttttchen die Frohnatttr, 
Und Lust lu labuliren. 

UrahnheiT war der Schönsteo hold. 

Du spuht K> hin und wieder; 
Urahnfrau liebte Schmuck und Gold. 

Dm luckt wohl durch dir Glieder. 

Sind nun die Elemente nicht. 
Aus dem Complci tm trennen 

Wm Ut den an dem ginien WidU 
OrigSnai lu nennen." 
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otherwise than as vagabond in its habits. The lost fet 
knowledge, the delight in cotnmunJcating it, tlie almost 
pedanlic attention to delails, whJch arc noticeable in th« 
poet, are all traceable In the fatlier. 
Goethe matried unsuitably, and had a son of no noie, who 
died befoie him. 
Heine, Heinrich; Gennan poet, essayist, and saunst of the 
highest Order. Was inlended for commerce, but took a 
disgust to it, and followed literature, as pupil and friend of 
A. W. Schlegel. He first publishcd aet 35, but his wntings 
were Uttle appreciated by the public tili xt. 38. He became 
partially paralysed seL 47, and rf. kL 56. Was of Jewish 
parentage. 
U. Salomon Heine, German philanthropist ; who ralscd him- 
self from poverty to the possession of nearly two mil- 
hons Sterling, and who gave immnise sums to public 



[US.] The son of Salomon ; succceded him in the manf^ment 

of his aSairs. 
Hook, Theodore. Was a remarkably clever boy, who sang well 
and composed songs. He had greai success xU 17. Hii 
constltutior was naturally exccilent, but he niined it bjr 
dissipaiion ; d. so. 55 of a broken Constitution. Was 
unmarried, but had six Ülegitimaie children. 

F. James Hook, a musical composer of extraordinaiy fertilitf 
and of considerable reputation in his day. 

B. Dr. James Hook, Dean of Woicester, accomplished scfaokr; 
eminent as a poliücal pamphletecr. 

N. Dr. Walter Farquhar Hook, Dean of Chichestcr, thcolngiui, 
author, and preacher. 
Hilman, Henry Hart ; Dean of St Paul's ; scholar, critic, poet, 
hislonan, and divine. " Fall of Jerusalem," " Hislory of 
the Jews," &c. Vcry successful at Oxford. Singulariy 
handsomc. D. set. 77. 

F F.minent physician, President of the College of Physicians. 
Milton, John ; most illustrious English poet, scholar, and rcpub- 
lican wrilcr. Was handsomc and of girlish beauly when 
a youth, Had wriltcn " Arcades," " Comus," " L'Allegro,* 
and "11 Penserosa" before sct. 31. Became blind about 
bL 40. He abandoned poetiy fot twcn^ J^f^h duhng tb* 
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titne he was engaged in political lire. " Paradisc Lost " 
and "Regabed" were not writien tili after that period. 
D. set 66. "Paradise Lost" did not becomc famous tili 
long afiet Ihe poel's deatli. 

F. A man ot considerable musical genius, whose chants are 
still in use. 

B A judge, whose creed, poHtics, and character were the oppo- 
site of those of thc poet's, and whose abilities were far 
inferior. 
Praed, Mackwonh ; a man of a thoroughly poetic disposition, 
Ihough of more elegance iban force. 

[3 n.] Sir George Young, Bart., and hisbrothers; an able family 
of scbolars. 

Rncine, Jean ; French dramatist, and author of other wiitings. 
Orphan fcL 4; received a:t. 16 into a school attached to 
Port Royal, where he made astonishing progress, but he 
soon broke quite away from the ideas and studies of that 
place, and devoted himself to works of Imagination and to 
writing verses ; for tiiis he was severely repriraanded. 

S. I^uis ; was a poet by nalure, but never pursued poetiy to bis 
hiU desire, on account of remonsCiances. He had high 
gißs ; d. xi. 70. 

Tasso, Torquato ; Italian poet ; was exceedingly precocious. 
His father said of him, ast 16, that he showed himself 
worthy of his mother. ^t. 1 7 he had written " Rinaldo ;" 
rf, aet, 51, just after his release from a cruel imprisonment 
for seven years, and on the eve of his intcnded coronation 
al the Capitol as prince of poets. 

[/] Porzia di Rossi was a gifted woman in every respect 

Bemardo Tasso, poet ; author of " I'Amadiji," 5;c ; orator. 
He was left in embarrassed circumstances in his youth, 
and for a long time led a wandering and necessitous life. 
Vega, Lope de ; Spanish poet of extraordinary fertility. He 
WTote 497 plays, and much other matter besides. He was 
vcry precocious. He ran away from home, and aflerwards 
entcred the arroy. He made a considerable fortune by hu . 
pen ; d. jct. 73. 

S. A natural son by Marcela ; set. 14 made somc figurc as a 
poet, but, entering the navy, lost his life in a battle wheo 
Etill quite young. 
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Wordsworth, William ; po«. His epitaph by Keble is so 
grand and just, that I reprint an extracl from it her«: — 
"A true Philosofiher and Poet, who, by llic special gift 
and calling of Alinighty God, whcthcr he dlscoursed on 
Man or Nalure, Tailed not to lift up the heart to holy 
things ; tired not of maintaining the cause of the poor 
«id simple ; and so, in peiilous tintes, was taiied up to 
bc the Chief minister, not only of noblest poesy, but of 
high and sacred truth." 
He does not appear to have been precocious as a boy ; 
he was a hol republican in his youth ; did not altain rank 
as a poet tili manhood, about sEt. 40. He was a prinapal 
incnaber of the " Lake " school of poets ; d. xX, 82. 

B. Rev, Dr. Christopher AVordsworth, masicr of Triniiy College, 
Cambridge ; author of " Ecciesiastical Biography," &c He 
had the three following sons. nephews of the poet : — 

N. John; cxccüent scholar, Cambridge, 1827; d. young. 

N. Rev. Christopher, Dishop of Lincoln; senior classic, Cam- 
bridge, iSjo; formeriy public orator of Cambridge, and 
Head Master of Harrow ; voluminous author. 

N. Charles, Bisbop of Dunkeid ; also ao excellmt acfaoUi: 




CHAPTER XIII. 
MUSICIANS. 



The genetal remarks I made in the last chapter on artists, 
apply with especial force to MusicJans. The irregularity 
of their lives is commonly extreme ; the union of a pains- 
taking disposition with the temperamcnt requisite for a 
good musician is as rare as in poets, and the distractions 
incident to the pubÜc life of a great performer are vastly 
greater. Hence, although the fact of tlie inheritancc of 
musical taste is notorious and undeniable, I find it exceed- 
ingly difücult to discuss its distribution among families, 
I also found it impossible to obtain a list of first-dass 
musicians that commanded general approval, of a length 
suitabJe to my purposes. There is excessive jealousy in 
the musical world, fostered no doubt by the dcpendence 
of musicians upon public caprice for their professional 
advancement Consequently, each school disparages others ; 
individuals do the same, and most biographers are un- 
usually adulatoiy of their hcroes, and unjust to those 
with whom they compare them. There exists no firmly- 
cstablished public opinion on the merits of musicians, 
similar to that which exists in rogard to poets and painters, 
and it is evcn diflicult to find private persona of fair musical 
tastcs, who are qunlified to give a dcliberate and dis- 
passionate sclection of the most eminent musicians, As I 
h<tve mentioned at the head of the appendix to tliis diapter, 
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I was tndobted to a litcrary and arttstJc friend in «4i09C 
judgment I have confidence, for the selcction upon which 
I workcd. 

The ]5recocity of great musicians is extraordinary. Thcre 
is no career in which emincnce is achieved so early in life 
as in that of music 

I now proceed to give the usual tables. 

TABLE I. 

SUMMARY OF KELATIONSHIPS OF i6 MUSICIANS GROUPED 
INTO 14 FAMIUE3. 



Out rdaäoH (o 


/u».»A».Är). 




Cbrielli N. 

Hsydn B. 


Ililler 


. . s. 


T>Mtrt*rKrrlan>Hi{p 


rtirtterfauriH/amify). 










Dnwck F. B. *. 

Eichbom aS. 


Mcndclaohn . . 
Meyetbccr . . . 


G.F.*. 



rilaHeni {fr fiot tr mort in famUy). 

%. ArnMi, Andrea 3 S. B. P. 

9. BKh G. F. U. GN. 1G&3S. 

3. Benda Gior(;;to 3B.4N. S. 

Motut F. i. I S. 

Pilestriiu 4 S. 

TABLE IL 

14 FAMIUES. 

InfintdegTM 5 F. 9B. i£S. 

In Kcoml degiee 1G.1U.5N.1P. 

In tbird disree 3 OB. 

All morc mnote I- 



Thc neamcss of degree of the eminent kinsmen is j 
as remarkable as it was in the case of the poets, i 
equally so in the absence of eminent relatJons tbroug^ 
the female Uoes. 
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Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer are the only musicians in 
my list whose eminent kinsmen have achieved their success 
in othcr careers than tbat of music. 



APPENDIX TO MUSICIANS. 

I sm indcbtcd to a fricnd, Tor B tisl of 120 musicinni, who Bppearad to hin 
to be ihe moö original and cinincnl upon record. Tliey were made for qnit« 
■noibcT ubjecl to my own, and I Ibcrefore am the more disposed ta rdy on 
Ihe juiti« of my fricnd's choice. j6 ot Ihese, or aboul i in 5, have had 
eminent ktnsnirD, as is shown in the foHowing caLalogui:. The illustrioai 
rfaiw are craly 7 in numbcr ; nnmely, SiiatliaH Bark, Beethoven, Handel, 
Haydn, MendHisekn, Meiart, txA Spobr. The 4 «rho are Ualiraed an 
Ensttmcei of heredilaiy ^nius. 



KkholaL 



Allegri, Gregorio (1580 — 1652, seL 72); composer of the 
"Miserere" sung at the S. Sixtine at Rome in Lent; a 
man of kindly and charitable disposition, who used to 
visit the prisons daily, and give what he coutd to the 
prisoners. 
? Exact relation. Correggio Allegri and his family. SwPaintebsl 

Amati ; a Tamily of eminent 

makers of vioüns, who ^ ^ 

lived in Cremona, and 
were the first introducers 
of that Instrument inlo 
Italy. They are six in 
number; indeed, there i 
a seventh — Joseph of Bo- 
logna, who was living i 
the oihers ia unknown. 
Those of the family that showed the most original power 
axc Andrea (B, 2 S, P), and Antonio (F, U, B, N> 

Bach, Setiasrian ; a transcendent musical genius (16S5 — 1750, 
seL 65). He was very precocious, and arrived at Ihe füll 
maturity of his powers kl ii. His home life was simple 
aad qnict. He was a good husband, father, füend, an<l 



Antonio. Jerome. 
Nicliotas. 



1786, but whose relationship to 
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dtixcn. He wu veiy laborious ; and bcoune bliod f 

The Bachs were 3 musical family, comprislng a vast number 
of individuals, and extending through eight gencrations. 
It b^n in 1550, il culminated in Sebastian (6 in the 
genealogical table) and its last known mcmber was Regina 
Susanna, who was alivc in tSoo, bul in indigent circum- 
■tances. There arc far more than twcnty fmintnt inusicians 
among thc Bachs; ihc biographical collections of musicians 
give thc lives of no less than fiflj-scven of thcm (sec 
F^lU' " Dictionary of Musicians"). It was the cuslom of 
the family lo meet in ycarly rcunions, at which the enter 
tainnients wcre purely musieat. In or about a.D. 1750 as 
many as tao Bachs attendcd one of these meetings. A 
complete gencalogy of the family is to bc found in 
Kotabinsky's " Beschreibung der Königlichen Unganscheo 
Haupt Frey, und KrÖnungstadls Presburg," L i- p. 3 ; 
also a genealogical tree in No. ■ 1 of the Leipsic MusUai 
Gatette, 1833. I give a modified copy of this, for it is 
otherwise impossible 10 convey the Knes of descent in a 
sufftciently intelUgtblc manner. Every peraon mentioned 
in the Ust lanks as a Sterling musician, »cepC where the 
contrary is di^tinctly staled. 

F. J. Ambrose, a distinguished Organist 

U, J, Christopher, a twin child wilh Arabrosc, These two were 
BO exccedingly aüke in featurc, address, and ityle, that 
they were the wonder of all who aaw and heard thcm. 
It is added that their wives could not distinguish thcm 
except by their dreises. 

G. ChristophCT {3). 

« GB. Henry (2) and John (4). 

[GG.] Weit Bach (1), the founder of the family, wu a baker 

at Presburg. who sung to the guitar ; was obliged :o Icai-e 

his town because he was a Protestant. He settled in 

Sajie Gotha. 
GN. J. Christopher {5), one of the greaicst musicians of Ger- 

many ; a laborious Student. 
S. GuUIaume Frederick (7), called " Bach of HalW;" a man 

of greai power and vciy leamcd ; died indigcnL 
S. C. P. Emmanuel (8), callcd " Bach of Bertm ;" the founder 
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of our pianoforte music; whom Haydn, and 
Mozart, rcgard as their direct predecessor and teacher, 
(Lady Wallace, " Letiers of Musicians.") 
S. J. Christo pher (9), calied "Bach of England;" a charaiing 
com poser. 
I have not met wilh any notice of ihc Bach musical genius 
belog transmitted through a female ünc. 

Beethoven, Ludwig von. I inseit thc name of thJs great 
composer on account of his having formerly been reputcd 
the itlegitimate son of Frederick the Greal of Pnissia. 
Howcver, recent biographers consider thls ailegaiion lo be 
absolutely bäseless, and therefore, although I mention the 
report, 1 do rot accept its inith. His niothcr's husband 
was a tenor singet of the Elector's Chapcl at Colognc. 
His two brothers werc undistinguishcd. He had a ncphcw 
of some talent, nho did not tum out well, and was cause 
of great grief to him. 
Beethoven bcgan to publish his own musical compositioni 
seL 13. 

Benda, Francesco (1709— 1786, xx. 77) ; was thc eider membei 
of a veiy remarkable family of violinists. His father was 
a poor weaver, but musical, and taught his sons to play. 
The following table Bbows how its eight principal memben— 
were related : — 



Ciovaimi Gimepi^ 



r i n 

Fredcrim Carl Two muiical 
Gnill. II. Hennuin. daaghten. 



Francesco was the founder of a school of viohnists, and « 
himself the ablest performer on that Instrument ii 

B. Giovanni, pupÜ of Francesco; d. Kt. 38. 

B. Giuseppi ; succeeded Francesco as masier of the concetta 4 
the King of Pnissia; ä. Kt. So, 

B. Giorgio, the most eminent membcr of this interesttn| 
family. He had vast musical powcrs, but was fanta 
and wasted bis time in rcverie. It is said that, after 1 
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wife had died in his arms, he nished lo ihe piuio to CJiprcss 
his grief; but soon, becoining inicrested in the aira he 
was originating, he forgot both his grief and the cause of 
it so completely. that, when bis servant intemipted him to 
ask about communicating the recent event to the neigh- 
bouis, Giorgio jumped up in a puzsle, and went to hJs 
wife's room to consult her, 
Fiedcrick Luigi (son of Giorgio), musician; husbaod of 

Madame Benda, director of concerts. 
Frederick Guillaume, a worthy pupil of his father, and s 
composer. 
S. Carl Hennann, who nearly approached his father as a 

viohnist 
[a j,] Two musical daughters, 
, Ernest Fred., son of Giuseppi ; promised to be an arlist of 
the first Order, but li. of fever seL 31. 
Bononcini, Giovanni Maria (1640 — ?); composer and writer 

on music. 

[R] But the relalionship is not estabUshed. Domenichino, & 
musician at the court of Portugal, who hvcd to beyond 
85 years of age. 
Antonio, composer of Church music. 

Giovanni; composed a vcry successful opera — "Camilla" — 
jEt. i3. He was a rival in England of Handel, but had 
to yield- 

Dussek, Ladislas {1761 — 181a, kL 51); played oa the piano 
ast 5 ; a very amiable and noble characicr ; exceedingly 
careless about his own money ; equally celebrated as a 
performer and as a composer. He greatly advanced the 
power of the piano. Married Miss Corri {? Currie), t, 



. Giovanni ; excellent ot^ganist 
B Francesco ; vcry good violinisL 

Olivia ; inheritcd the talents of her parents ; performer on 
the piano and harp. 
Eichhorn, Jean Paul, 1787, and his two sons. Jean Paul wa» 
of humbie birth. He showed remarkable apiitude for 
music, and wiüioul any regulär instruction he becamc a 
good musician. He married twice; his son by the first 
wifc was Emest, and by the second, wbom be married 
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very shortly aßer the dcAth of Ihe lirst in chüdbirtii, wat 
Edward. 

9 S. These chUdren were known as " thc Brothen Eichhorn." 
Thcy hoth had marvellous musical powers from the 
tcndcrest yenrs. and played iastinctivel}'. lltcDceforward 
their f;iilicr uscd them cruehy, lo make as tnuch money as 
he could, and compelled ihem lo perform contmually in 
public Thus thcy lost all opportunity for ihai study and 
leisure wnich are required for thc dovelopment of the 
highest artistic powers. 
Edward was not cqual in musical ability to bis brolher. 
Gabrielli, Andrea (about 1510 — 1586, xt about 66); an 
esteemcd composer of music. 

N. Jean Gabrielli, a great and original artitit, whoUy devoted 
to musical laboiirs ; eulogiicd in thc highest terms by hin 
contemporaries and scholais. 
Haydn, Francis Joseph. His disposition to music was evident 
from the earliesi childhood. Hc was born in low circum- 
stances, and grtidually struggled upwards. His falher was 
a villagc organi^t and wheelwright He married, but not 
happily, and was soon sepanitcd from his wife, who had 
no ehildien by him. 

B. Jean Michael. Joseph Haydn considcred him to be the bat 
composer of Church musJc of his day. Hc was an cxcel- 
l.iU Organist. 
HUlcr, Jean Adam{or HüUcr), (1718 — ?); a most eagcr Student 
of music ; had a wrelched hypochondriacal State of ül- 
bealth in carly manhood, which somewhat disappearcd in 
latcr life. He had a honourable reputation both for bis 
musical compositions and writings upon music 

S. Frederick Adam Hüler (1768 — 1812, aet. 44); a first-rate Vio- 
linist He died when he was rising to a great neputation. 
Reiser, Reinhard (1673 — 1739, xx~ 66) ; one of the most illuv 
trious of Gcrman coroposers. He showed originalily in 
his earliest musical efTorts. He was a most fertile writer ; 
in forty years he wrotc 1 1 6 operas, and much eise besides ; 
but copies wete seldom made of his works, and thcy aiu 
cxcecdiogly rare, 

F. A distinguished musidan and composer of Church music 

t. His daughter was an excellent singer. 
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Mendelssohn, Bartholdy; had an early and strong diaposition 
towards music ; first published Jet. 15. 

G, Moses Mendelssohn, a celebraied JewJsh philosopher, who 
wrote, amoiig oiher matters, on the aesthetics of music 
He was precocious. 

F. Abraham Mendelssohn, a rieh banker in Berhn. His son 
says to him, " I often cannot understand how it is 
possible to have so acute a judgment with regard to 
music without being yourself technically inforroed." 
(Letters. ii. 80.) 

[j U.] His uncles were wetl-informed men. One was associated 
with Abraham in the bank ; he wrote on Dante ; also 00 
the currency, The other was a hard Student 

b. Veiy musical ; as a pianisl she was Mendelssohn 's equal, and 
of high genius. Slie was also vcry affectionate. 
Mcyerbcer, James (the name is really Beer) ; was exccedingly 
precocious. He played briiliantly a;t. 6, and was amongst 
the best pianists of Berhn a:t. 9. He bcgan to publish 
compositions aet. 19, and d. aeL 70. 

B. William Meyerbeer, the astronomer — Map of the Moon. 

B. Michael Beer, a poet of high promise, who died young. 
Mozart, J. C, Wolfgang ; was exccedingly precocious as a child — - 
quite a prodigy in music He played beautifully sei. 4, 
and composed much of real merit between ihe ages of 
4 and 6. He overworkcd himscif, and d. kL 35. 

F. Leopold Mozart; famous Violinist. His method, which he 
published, was considered for äfty years to be the best 
work of its kind. He composed a great deaL 

b. Was a hopefiil musician as a child, and excellcnt pianist, but 
she did not succeed in afCer-life. 

S. Clianes Mozart ; cultivated music as an amateur, and played 
wich distinguished latent, but noihing more is recorded 
of him. 

S. Wolfgang Amed^e; bom four months after his faiher"» 
death ; was a distinguished performer, and has composed 
a good deal, but has not risen to high emincnce as a 
com poser. 
Palcatrina, Jean Pierluigi de (b. ? — died 1594); composer of 
Church music ; one of the most iUustrious of namea ia 
the history of music, yel oothing is known of his paTen^ 
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H Among painters, as among musicians, I think no one 

H doubts that artistic talent is, in somc degree, hereditary. 

The question is rather, whether its distribution in faniilies, 

tt^ether with the adjuncts necessary to form an eminent 

tpainter, follows much the same law as that which obtains 
in respect to other kinds of ability. It would be easy 
to collect a large number of modern names to show how 
frcquently artistic eminence is shared by kinsmen. Thus, 
the present generation of the Landseers consists of two 
Acadcmicians and one Associate of the Royal Academy, 

>who were all of them the sons of an associate. The 
Bonheur family consists of four painters, Rosa, Juliette, 
Jules, and Auguste, and they are the chüdrcn of an artist 
of some mcrit, Very many more instances could easily be 
quoted. But I wish to adduce evidencc of the inter- 

trelationship of artists of a yet higher order of mcrit, and 
I therefore limit my inquiry to the illustrious ancient 
painters, cspecially of Italy and the Low Countries, These 
are not numerous — only, as well as I can makc out, about 
forty-two, whosc natural gifts are unquestionably more 
than "eminent;" and the fact of about half of them 
possessing eminent relalions, and of some of them, as the 
Caracci and the Van Eycks. being actually kinsmen, ia 
^_ more important to my argument than pages fllled witb 
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the relationships of men of thc classcs F or E of artisttc 
gifts. It would be interesting to know tlie numbcr of art 
students in Europe during thc last three or more centuries, 
from whom the forty-two names I have sciectcd arc thc 
most illustrious. It is assuredly very great, but tt hardly 
dcscrvcs much pains in invcstigation, bccause it would 
afTord a minimum, not a true indication of thc artistJc 
superiority of the forty-two ovcr the rest of the World : 
thc reason being, that the art students are themsclves a 
seiected claas, Lads foUow painting as a profession usually 
because thcy are instinctivcly drawn to jt, and not as a 
career in whidi they were placed by accidental circum- 
stances. I should estimate the average of the forty-two 
painters to rank far above the average of class F, in the 
natural gifts necessary for high success in art. 

In thc following table I have included ten individual» 
that do not find a place in thc iist of forty-two: namcly, 
Isaac Ostade; Jacopo and Gcntile Bclltni; Hadillc, Agos- 
tino Caracci, William Mieris; David Tcniers; VV. Van der 
Veldc the eider ; and Francesco da Ponte, both the cldcr 
and the younger. Thc average rank of thcsc mcn i» far 
above that of a ir.odern Academician, though I have not 
vcnturcd to inciude them in the most illustrious class. 
I have kept Claude in thc Jattcr, notwithstanding recent 
strictures, on account of bis prcviously loi^-established 
reputation. 



SUMMARV OF RELATIONSHIPS OF rt CREAT PAINTERS 
GROUPED INTO 14 FAMILIES. 



Out nUtüm (M- n» im/amiljf^ 
vAIlesri.) I 
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j. Bellini F. B. 

%. Cagluui (and Bulille}. u. S. 

3 Caracd sUS. UP. 

3 Eyck B. *. 



{er Ihnterfettr tn/antUy). 

Robiuti 5. /. 

;. Tcnier» F. U. 

(Tinlorelto. JB-Robusli.) 
I. Velde, V«n der . . F. ^. 

(Verooe«:, la Caglinri.) 



(Bassano, ta Ponte.) 

3. Ponle S. 4P. 

(Tilian, ttt VeccUL) 

VeceUi R aS. UP. 2 UPi 



TABLE II. 
14 FAMILIES, 



In Grat degree . . 
In lecond dq;ree . 
In Ihicd degcee 



The rareness with wliich artistic emincnce passes through 
niore than two dcgrees of kinship, is almost as noticeable 
here as in the cases of mustcians and poets. 
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I hkv« procured a lul ol 4] oncient painlen a\ (be Italian, Spaniih, and 
Dutch KhoolB, which incluils, I believe, all who are ranker] by cororooD 
COn«enl U illiutriout. iE of itiem have eminent rclnliatis, and 3 of Ihe 
»emaindcr — namely, Claude, ParmeEiino, and Raffadle— have kinsmen wonhy 
ot notice : thejc are piinled in Ualiis in ihe following list, ihe rcmalnder aia 
In onlinaiy (ype. 

Itauan ScnooLa. AlUgri, "Ctrr^gü;" (Andrea del Saiti^ ta Van- 
Bucchi>; {Banane. ttePonlt); BtUiiii ; Buinatutti. Michael AoEeloi Caglitn, 
"/Iw/a VnvHm;" Cannri, ^nnibaif; Caraai, Lud^ka; Cimabue ; (CIomiü, 
wt Gdrt) \ [Cerr^giie, tm Alligri) ; (Uomenichma, Ar Zampieri) ; (Fnnaa, 
ut Raibollini) : Gd/t, Clauät "L^roint :" Giorgione; Giotlo; (Guido, nv 
ReiiiJi Manuti, Cado; MataiaH, "flirm^paiu;" (Michael Ai^o, Kt 
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Buoiurotti) ; {Parm^^nt, lee AfaBHKA') ; {Penigino, la Vkanaccf) ; Piombo, 
Seboslian dcl ; I^ttte," Basimw ;" Pouuin ; i^RaffatSU.iieeSantie'i; Kübollini, 
Francia; Ren!, Guido; Robusti. " Tin/oniM ;" Roui, SalTiIor; Sarai», 
Raffutät; (Titian, lee Veulli) ; Vanaucci, Aodica, "dcl Sirto ;" Vinnucd, 
Peragino ; yictUi, Titiam ; ( VcrK»ai, s« Ciigliari) ; Vinci, Lcmurdo da. 

Spa-NISH ScHOOLS. Murülo; Ribi«n, Rpoenoletto i VcUsquez. 

DUTCH ScHOOLS. Dow, Cerard j Durer. Albert ; Eyd, H.; Eyit, 7- y-i 
Holbein: Mierii ; Oi(aiU; fbU/r, /iiui ; Keiubruicll ; Rubens; Jtuyidad; 
Ttnieri ; Vandyck ; l'iidt. Van der. 

Allegri, Antonio da Coireggio (1494 — 1534, »t 40); onc of 
thuse rare exampics of a nun of innate and daring genius 
who, without a precuraor and withoul a technica) cducarion, 
bccaine a grcat painier. Vcr)' Utile \% known of liis pafcntage. 

S. Pomponco AUcgri, only son j hU father died whcn he was 
only 1 2, bul he painted in his fäther's style. His fresco in 
Parma Cathedral is fuU af Coireggiesque expressJoa. 

[p.] Antonio Pelegrino, called " II Pittore." 

? (I do not know the rclation.) Gregorio Allegro, ihe muri 

ciaa Stf. 
Bassano. See Ponte. 

Bellini, Giovanni (1411 — 1511, set 90); was the fiist Venetian 
painter in oÜ, and the instructor of the two greatest 
paititers of Vetiice — Giorgionc and Titian. He was him- 
seif the first Venetian painter, when in his prime. 

F. Jacopo Bellini, one of the most reputable painters of the 
early perlod at which he lived. He was emii^nt for hi> 
porUaits. 

B. Geniilc Cav, Beltini, painter of vcry high reputation. The 
large picturcs in the great Council Chamber of Venice 
are by him. The Senate gave him honour, and a stipend 
for life. 
Cagliari, Paolo, called " Paolo Veronese" (1532—1588. aL 56). 
His gcnius showed itself early. It was said of him thal, 
in the spring of life, he bore most exccilent fruiL Hc w« 
ihe most successfui aniong painters of omament and of 
soenes of sumptuous and magniücent paiade. 

[F.] Gabrieile Cagliari, sculptor. 

IL Antonio Badile, the lirst of the Venetian painters thal e» 
tirely emancipaled himself from the Gothic style, 

S. Cailetto Cagliari ; inheriicd tlie inventive gcnius of hti 
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&ther, and gave most flaltering promise of future excel- 
lence, but dicd ast 26, 
[S.] GabHelle Cagliari, a painter, but not a successfiil one, 
who afterwards abandoned the professIon and followed 



Caracci, Lodovico (1555 — i6'9i ^t- 64); 'he principal founder 
of Uie school that beais the nanie of his family. His 
genius was slow in declaring ilself ; his firat master having 
counselled him lo abandon ait, and his fullow-pupils having 
nicknaraed him, from his slowness, "the Ox." But the 
slowness was more apparent than xtsA; it arose froni 
profound refleclion, as distinguishcd from \'ivacity. His 
powere were extraordinary. 
US. Agostino Caracci (1558 — 1601, (bL 43); an exccilent 
painter, but chiefly eminent as an engraver. His powere 
showed tliemselves in boyhood. He was an accomplished 
man of Iciters and science, and had the gifts of a poet. 
US. Annibale Caracci (1560— löog, kL 49). This great artist 
was the yoiinger brother of Agostino. He had received 
from nature the gifts of a great painter, and they were 
carefully cultivated by Lodovico. Annibale had more 
energy than Agostino, but a far less cultured mind; he 
was even averse to literature. 
[US.] Francesco Caracci, a third brother of great pretensions as 

a painter, but of disproportionate merit. 
UP. Antonio Caracci, a natura] son of Annibale; had much 
of his father's geniiis, and became an able designer and 
painter. His Constitution was weak, and he died set. 36. 
[B.] Paolo Caracci, a painter, but without original power. 
Claude. See GeUe. 
Corregffio. See Allecri, 

Eyck, John van {1370 — '44'); the discoverer of oil paintin^ 
His pictures were hcld in the highcst estimation at the 
tinie in which he lived. 
Hubert van Eyck, equally eminent as a painter. In iäct, 
the two brathers worked so much in conjunction that their 
works are iuseparabte. 
[F.'i An obscure painter. 

Margucritc, She was passionately dcvoled to painting. 
Gel^e, Claude (caJlcd Loiraine), (1600—1682, a:t. Sa). Thit 
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eminent landscape painter began life as an apprenüce to 
a pastrycook, ihen travelling valet, and aAerw'ards cook to 
an artisL His progress in painting was slow, but he had 
indomilablc perscvenince ; was al ihe hcight of his famc 
aet, 30. He never manicd ; he was too devoted 10 hü 
prof(!äsion to do so. 

[B.] A carver in wood. 

Mazzuoli, Francesco, catled "11 Pamiegiano" (iS''4 — 'S4'i 
eeL 37). This great colourist and giaceful and delicate 
painter made such great progress as a Student, though i^^ 
taugilt, that XI. 16 his painting was the astonishment of 
contemporary artists. According to Vasari, it was said at 
Rome that " the souI of Raffaelle had passed into the 
person of Parmegiano." It is stated that when at the hcight 
of his fame he becatne seized with the niania of alchemy, 
and wastcd his fortune and healih in searching for the 
philosophet's stone. 

[F. and 2 U.] Filippo Mazzuoli, and Michclc and Pier lUiio, 
wcre all three of them artists, but obscure. 

(?) US. Girolamo, son of Micheie, and scholax of Panncgiano; 
he mained a cousin, the daughter of Pier Dario. He was 
a painter of some succcss. i hc ? is appcndeti to his lettc 
because it has been said that he 11*33 not a rclation at all. 
It is Singular to note tlie coniradictions about the (amil^ 
concems of the painters. There is Icss known of thcir 
domestic history than of any other class of eminent nien 
cxcept musicians. 

[uP. (and also ? UP}.] Alessandro, son of Girolamo, and bis 

Scholar. He was but an inferior artist. 
Mieris. Francis (the Eider), {1635— 1681, jeL 46). " It is too 
much, «-ith all his merits, lo say he is superior to, or evcn 
equal with, Gerard Dow; his admireis should bc content 
with placing him at the head of the next ranL" 

S. John Mieris ; dcspaircd of equalling his iather in minutcness 
and delicacy, so he followed historical painting and por- 
traiture ; (lic<l set 30. 

S. William Mieris; was an able artisi ec. 18, and was scarcely 
inferior to his father m the exquisite Amsh of liis pictures. 

[P.] Francis Mieris (the Voungcr), son of William ; a painter in 
the same s^le as hii fatfaer, but decidedly inferior to him. 
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Mtuillo, Bartolomi Estevan {1613 — 1685, «et 73). Few have 
a juster Claim to originallty than this admirable Spnnish 
painter. He showed early incünation to the art, He was 
Daturaliy huinble-minded and retiring, and remarkflbly good 
and charitable, cven lo his own impoverishment 
Juan del Casiillo, a painter of considerable merit, and Üie 
instructor of some of che greatest aitists in Spain, namely, 
Murillo, AJonzo Cano, and Pedro de Moya. 
Augustin Castilio, a good painter. 

uSL Antonio del Castilio, y Salvedra ; eminent painter as regard« 
composition and design, but inferior In colouring. He 
sank into a despondency after visiting Seville, where he 
first saw a collection of Murillo's pictures, so much superior 
to his own, and he died of it. 
Ostade, Adrian van (löio — 1685, fct 75) ; eminent painter of 
Dutch domestic scenes and gtotesque subjects. 

B. Isaac van Ostade ; began by copying his brother's style with- 
out much success, but afterwaids he adopted a nianner of 
his own, and becarae a well-known painter. He dlcd in 
ihc prime of life. 
Parmegiano. See Mazzuoli. 

Ponte, Francesco da (the Elder), (1475 — 1530, rot 55); thehead 
of the family of the Bassanos, and the founder of the 
school distinguished by their name. 

S. Giacomo da Ponte (called II Bassano), (15 10— 1592, 
El. 81); eminent artist ; had extraordinaiy iuvention and 
facility of execution. He had four suns, as foUow, all 
well-known paintcrs :— 

P. Francesco da Ponte (the Younger) ; had eminent lalents. He 
had altacks of mclancholy, and commilted suicide xi. 49. 

P. Giovanni Battista da Ponte, noticcable as a most precise 
copyist of the works of his father, Giacomo. 

P. Ixandro da Ponte; celcbrated poitrait painter. 

P. Girolamo da ; exceilent copyist of his father's works, 
j Potter, Paul; admirable Dutch painter of animals; before he 
was iet, 15, his works were held in the highest estimation. 

F. Peter Potier, landscape painter, whose works are now rare, 
but they must bave been of considerable mcrii, judging 
froni ihe priiils engraved from them by P. Nolpe. 
I RafTaelle. ^S-\nziü. 
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Robusti, Gbcomo (called 11 Tintoretto). This tlistinguiahed 
Vcnetian paiDter showed an artislic beut froni intäucy, and 
far ontstripped his fellow-studcnts. He was a man of 
impetuous genius and prompt execution. 

I Marictia Robusti (Tintoretto) ; aciiuired constdciable rcpii- 
tation as a portrait paintcr, and her celebrity was not 
confined lo her native country. 

S. Domenico Robusti (Tintoretto) ; foUowi^ the traces of his 
father, but with unequal strenglh. He was also a good 
Portrait painter, and painted many of the historicol per- 
sonages of his time. 
Ruysdael, Jacob (bom about 163C); Dutch landscape painler. 
He showed extraordinary artislic abiUty sct. 14, but did 
not at first foüoiv painting as a professioa Hc began life 
as a surgeon. 

[B.] Soiomon Ruysdael, the eider brolher, twenty ycars oldei 

than Jacob, was a landscape painter of feeble powers. 
Sanzio, RafTaelle, di Urbino. This ülusorious anist has, bjr 
the general approbation of mankind, been considered as 
the prince of painters. 

[F.] Giovanni Sanzio, a painter n-hose powers wcre moderate, 
but certarnly above the average. 
Teniers, David (the Younger), (1610 — 1694, Kt 84). This 
celebrated Dutch painter followed the same stj'Ie and 
adopted the same subjects as bis father, such as vilLige 
fescivals and che likc, but bis compositions are by ^ the 
more varied and ingenious, and the superior in cvery way. 

F. David Teniers (die Eider), (1582—1649, at 67). His pic- 
tures were veiy original in style, and univetsally adniired. 
They would have been considered aroong the bappiest 
cfforls in that class of drawings if they had not been 
greatly surpassed by the iniinitablc productions of his Bon. 

ß. Abraham Teniers. He paintcd in ihe same style as hifl 
brotber and father. but thoiigh a fair anist he was miidi 
inferior to boih of them, 
TiÜan. Set Vecelli. 

Vandyck, Sir Anthony (1599 — 1641); admirable portrait painter, 
second only to Titian. 

[F.] A painler on glass ; a man of somc property. 

[/] His molhei was skilful in cmbroidciy, whlch she wioughl 
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with considerable taste, from dcsigns both of landscape 
and figures. 
p Vecelli, Tiiiano da Cadore (Titian), (1477— i57Ö); 

great founder of the tnic principles of colouring. Showed 1 
considerable ability at the age of i8, and he painCed until 1 
his dcalh, by the plague, Kt 99. 
Tliere are eight or nine good paintere in tliis remarkable 
family : Bryati mentions six of them in his Diclionary, but 
it seems ihat he ia not quite accurate as 10 their relalion- 
ships. The annexed genealogical tree is compiled from 
Northcote's descripiions, AU ihose whose names appear 
in llie diagram are painters. The connecting links indi* 
cated by crosses are, singularly enough, every one of them 
lawyers. 

X 

. I . 



TitU. 



_i_ 



Fftbiicia Cnar«. 



tiarco. X Pomponio. Uontia 

Tiiianello. Thomaio. 

B. and a S. Titian's brocher, Francesco, and two sons, Pomponio 
and Horalio, had all of them gceat abÜities, The brother ] 
was chiefiy engaged in military duties, and was never able 
to make a profession of painting. The sons wanted the 
Stimulus of povetty, but there is no doubt of Iheir large 
natuial capacities for art 

[/] Lucia; was a very able woman. 

UP., 2 UPS. The other relationships, though distant, are in- ] 
tcresling as showing the persistent artistic quality of the 
Vecelii racc. 
IVclde, William van der (the Younger), (1633 — 1707), 

counted the best marine painter ihat ever lived. Walpo!« 1 
says of hira that he is "the greatest man thai has appeared ] 
iD this branch of painting ; the palm is not less disputed J 
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with Raphael for history than with Vandervdde for 
pieces." He was born at Amsterdam. 

F. William van der Velde (the Eider), (16 10— 1693, «^ ^3)5 
admirable marine painter, born in Leyden. He taught his 
son, by whom he was surpassed. 

S. Also named William, and also a painter of the same subjects 
as his father and grandfather. 
There are three other eminent painters of the same family, 
name, towns, and period ; but I find no notice of theii 
relationships. Thus the two brothers, Esais and John 
van der Velde, were born in Leyden about 1590 and I595f 
and Adrian van der Velde was born in Amsterdam in 1639. 
Veronese, PauL &^Caguarl 



CHAPTER XV. 



I AM now about to push my Statistical survey into regions 
where precise inquiries seldom penetrate, and are not very 
generali/ wclcomed. There is commonly so much vague- 
ness Ol" exprcssioLi on the part of religious writers, that I 
am unablc to detcrmine what tliey really mcan whcn they 
speak of topics that directly bear on my present inquiry. 
I cannot guess how far their cxpressions are tntcnded to 
be understood metaphorically, or in some other way to be 
clothed with a different meaning to what is imposed by the 
grammatical rules and piain meaning of language. Tlie 
expressions to which I refcr are those which asscrt the 
fertility of marriages and the establishmcnt of famiUes to 
be largely dependent upon godüncss.' I may cven take 
i much wider ränge, and include those other expressions 
which assert that material well-bcing generally is inSuenced 
by the samc cause.' 

I do not propose to occupy myself with criticising the 
interpretation of these or similar passages, or by endea- 
vouring to show how they may be made to accord with 
fact i it is the business of thcologians to do these things, 
What I undcrtake is simply to investigate whether or no 
the assertions they contain, according to Üicit primä /acte 
Interpretation, are or are not in accordancc with Statistical 

For example — as lo rcrülily, Vi. envüj. i, 3, 5 ; cxüL 8j and as lo found« 
in;: fAniilio, xxi*. 11, la. 

For eiample — «i to gcneral prtopcrily, Pt. L 4 1 u to kmgevily, xiii>. 
- (4 ; and aa to hnlüi, xd. 3, 6, 10. 
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deductions. If an <>xccptional providence protects the 
familics of godly men, it is a fact that we must take itito 
account Natural gifts would then have to bc conccivcd 
as due, in a high and prübably mcasurable degree, to 
anccstral piety, and, in a much lowcr degree than I might , 
othervvise have becn inclined to suppose, to ancestral natural 
peculiarities. 

AU of US are familiär with anothcr and an cxactly 
opposite opinion. It is popularly said that the children 
of religioiis parents frcquently tum out badly, and 
numerous instances are quoted to support this asscrtion. 
If a wider induction and a carcfui analysis should prove 
the corrcctness of this view, it might appear to strongly 
oppose the theory of heredity. 

On both these accounts, it is absolutely necessary, to 
the just treatmcnt of my subject, to inquire into the 
history of religious people, and learn the cxtent of their 
hereditary pcculiaritics, and whcthcr or no their livcs are 
attended by an exccptionally good fortunc 

1 have taken considerable pains to procure a suilable 
selection of Divincs for my inquirics, The Roman Catholic 
Church is rieh in ecclesiastical bit^raphy, but it aflbrds no 
data for niy statistics, for the obvious rcason that its holy 
pcrsonages, of both scxes, are celibates, and thercforc in- 
capable of founding famiUes. A collcction of the Bishops 
of our Church would also be unsuitable, because, duriog 
many generations, they were principally remarkable as 
Administrators, scholars, polemical writers, or courtiers ; 
whence it would not be right to conciudc, from tiie fact 
of their having been elevated to the Bcnch, that ihcy 
were men of extraordinary picty. I ihought of many 
etiler sclcctions of Divines, which furthcr considemtton 
ipcUed mc to abandon. At length ! was fortunatcly 
directed to one that proved perfectly appropriate to mv 
wants. 
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Middleton's "Biographia Evangelica," 4 \ols, 8vo. 178Ö, 
IS exactly the kind of work that suits my inquiries. The 
biograpliies contained in it arc not too numerous, for there 
are only 196 of them altogether, extending from the 
Reformation to the date of publication. Speaking moro 
prccisely, the coHection includes the lives of I9Ö Evan- 
geücal worthies, takcti from Üie whole of Europe, who, 
with the exccption of the four first — namely, Wickliffe, 
Huss, Jerome of Prague, and John of Wesalia — died 
betwecn 1527 and 1785. This leaves 192 nien during a 
period of 258 years; or 3 mcn in cvcry 4 — a sufficiently 
rigorous, but not too rigorous, selcction for my purposes. 
The bic^raphies are written in excellcnt English, with well- 
weighed epithets; and though the collection is, to some 
extcnt, a compilation of othcr men's writings, it may justly 
be viewed as an integral work, in which a proportionate 
promincnce has bccn given to the lives of the more im- 
portant men, and not as a combination of separate memoirs, 
written without refercnce to onc another. Middleton assures 
the readcr, in his prcface, that no bigoted partiality to sects 
will be found in his collection; that his »-hole attention 
has been paid to truly grcat and gracious characters of all 
those persuasions which hold the distinguishing principics 
of the Gospel. He does not define what, in his opinion, 
those principles are, but it is easy to sec that his leanJng 
is strongly towards the Calvinists, and he utterly reprobates 
the Papists. 

I should further say, that, after reading his work, I have 
gaincd a much greatcr rcspect for the body of Divines than 
I had before. One is so frequently scandalized by the 
pettiness, acrimony, and fanaticism shown in theological 
disputes, that an inclination-to thcsc failings may reason- 
abiy i)e suspected in mcn of targc rcligious profession. 
But I can assure my readers, that Middleton's biographies 
ftppear, to the best of my judgment, to refer, in by the fai 
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greater part, to exceedingly noble characters. Thcre are 
certainly a fcw personages of vcry doubtfui reputation, 
especially in thc earlier part of the work, which cuvcrs thc 
turbid period of tlie Reformation ; such as Cranmer, " »aintly 
in his professions, unscrupulous in his deaUngs, zcalous for 
nothing, bold in spccnlation, a coward and a tlnic-scnxr 
in action. a placable enemy, and a lukewarm fricnd." 
(Macauiay.) Nevertheless, I am sure that Middlcton's 
collection, on the wholc, is eminently fair and trustworthy. 

Thc 196 subjects of Middleton's biographics may be 
classified as follow: — 32 of thcm wcre martyrs, mostly 
by fire ; the latcst of these — Homcl, a pastor in the 
Cevennes in the time of Louis XIV. — was executcd, 1683, 
linder circumstances of such singiilar atrocity, that. although 
thcy have nothing to do wlth my subjccl, I cannot forbcar 
quoting what Middleton says about them. Homcl was 
sentenced to the whcel, where " every limb, mcmbcr, and 
bone of his body were brokcn with the iron bar, forty hours 
before the executioner was permitted to strikc him upon 
the breast, with a strokc which they call 'U coufi de gräce* 
thc blow of mcrcy — that death-strokc which put an cnd 
to all his miscries." Others of the 196 worthics, including 
many of the martyrs, werc active leadere in the Reforma- 
tion, as WicklifTe, Zuinglius, Luther, Ridley. Calvin, Bcsa ; 
othcra wcre most eminent admi nistrat ors, as Archbishops 
Parker, Grindal, and Uslicr; a fcw were thoroufjU-goiog 
Puritans, as BUhop Potter, Knox, Welch, thc two Erskines, 
and Dr. J. Edwards ; a lai^cr numbcr wcre mcn of an 
extreme, but morc pleasing form of piety, as Bunyan, 
Baxter. Watts, and George Herbert, llic rcst, and thc 
majority of the whole list, may bc describcd as pious 
scholars. 

As a gcncral ruic, the mcn in Middleton's coUcction bad 
considcrablc ir.tellcctual capacity and natural cagcrncss for 
itudy, both of which qualitics wcre commonly manifest ia 
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bc/yhood. Most of tliem wrote voluminously, and were 
continually engaged in preachings and religious Services. 
They had evidently a streng need of utterance. They 
were generally, but by no means universally, of religious 
parentagc, judging by the last loo biographies of Middle- 
ton's collection, the earlicr part of thc work giving too 
imperfect notices of their ancestry to makc it of use to 
analyse it. It would appear that, out of lOO men, onty 
41 had one or morc eminently religious parents, nothing 
wliatcver being said of the parentage of the other 59. 
rhe 41 cases are divided thus .' — In 17 cases (u) the father 
was a minister; in lö cases (p), the father not being a 
minister, both parents were religious ; in 5 cases (c) the 
mother only is mcntioned as pious ; in 2 cases {d) the 
mother's near relatives are known to havc becn religious ; 
in I case (r) the father alone is mentioncd as pious. 

Thcre is no case in which either or both parents are 
distinctly describcd as having bcen sinfui, though there 
are Iwo cases {/)* of meanness, and one (g,)' uf over- 
spcnding, 

The condition of life of the parents is uientioned in 66 
cases — more than one-third of tiie whole. They fall into 
thc foUowing groups : — 

^ Highly toH/ji-cftit— Hamilton ; George, Priiicc of An- 
halt ; John 4 Lasco ; Herbert. 

8. Ancimt families (not necessarily wealthy). — Jc\vell, 
Deering, Gilpin, Hiidersham, Arnes, Bedell, Lewis de Dieu, 
Palmer. 

» (o) Lewii de Dien, AUing. Manton, T. Gouec Owen, Leißhion, Cl»udtv 
Hopkiiit, FleminE, Butkill, Halybunon. M. Henry. Clark«, Mallier. Evuii, 
JCdwarils, Hcrvey. 

(*| Donne, Dowtie. Taylor, Whjilely. W. Coiige, Jniien-a)-, Winlct, FUvct, 
Spcnef. Wiiuuü, Sliower. Dortdridgc. G. Jones, Dovi«, Giiyw, Giil. 

(f) G. Herbert, Hall. P. Henry, üaiiy. Wbiicfield. 

{.ä\ Wilkini (molhei'i btiier, J. Dr,d), Topiidy (iwo msic^mnl undc% 
elersympn). 

(«) Haie. ■/ FuÜiiiEir. Füllt«. » g. Bazta. 
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\%. Well connected. — CEcotampadius, Zuinglius, Capito, 
Farel, Jones, Bugenhagius, Buüingcr, Sandys, Featicy, 
Dod, Fuike, Pool, Baxter, Grißith Jones, Davics. 

23. Professional. — Melancthon and Toplady, officers in 
army ; Gatakcr, Usher, and Saurin, legal ; scvcntccn wcrc 
ministers (see list already given) ; Üavenant, merchant. 

6. In Troilc. — Two Abbots, wcaver; Twisse, clothicr ; 
Bunyan, tinkcr ; Watts, boarding-schoot ; Doddridgc, 
oilman. 

4. Poör. — Huss, Ball. Grynsus, pj^ius. Latimer. 

6. Vcry ^r.—LuthcT, Pellican, Musculus, Cox, Andrea^ 
Fridcaux. 

There is, therefore, nothing anomalous in thc parentage 
of the Divines ; it is what we sliould expect to have found 
among secular scholars, born williin the same perlods of 
our history. 

The Divines are not founders of influential families. 
Poverty was not always Ihe rcason of this, bccause wc 
read of many whosc means were considerable. W. Gouge 
left a fair fortune to his son T Gouge, whcrcwith he sup- 
ported Wclsh and other charities. Evans had con.sidcrable 
wcalth, which hc wholly lost by spcculations in the South 
Sca Bubblc ; and othcrs are menlioned who were highly 
connected, and therefore more or Icss well off. The only 
families that produccd men of importancc are those of 
Saurin, whosc dcscendant was thc famous Attorncy- General 
of Ireland; of Archbishop Sandys, whose dcscendant after 
scveral generations bccaiiic the ist Lord Sandys ; and of 
Ilookcr, who is anccstor of the eminent botanisls, the laie 
and prescnt Dircctors of thc Kcw Botanical Gardcns. Thc 
Divines, as a whole, have had hardly any appreciable in 
fluence in founding the governing families of England, or 
in producing our judges, statcsmcn, Commanders, men of 
literature and sciencc, poets or arlists. 

Thc Di^-intj aro bu: moderatcly prolific. Judging froni 
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the later biographies, about one-half of them were marrii;d, 
and there were about 5, or possibSy 6, children to each 
marriage. That is to say, the numbcr actually recorded 
givcs at the rate of 4^, but in addition to thcse occurs, 
about once in 6 or 7 cases, the phrase " many children." 
The Insertion of thesc occasional unknown, but certainly 
large numbers, would swcU the average by a trifling 
amount. Again, it is somctimcs not clear whether the 
number of children who survived infancymay not be stated 
by mistake as the number of births. and. owing to ihis doubl, 
we must further increase the estimated average, Now in 
ordec that population shoiild not dccrease, each set of 4 
adulls, 2 males and 2 females, must leave at least 4 chil- 
dren who live to be adults, bchind them. In the case of 
the Divines, we have seen that oniy one-half are married 
mcn; therefore each married Divine must leave 4 adults 
to succeed him, if bis race Js not to decrcase. This 
implies an average famüy of more than 6 children, or, 
as a matter of fact, larger famüies than the Divincs appear 
to have had. 

These who marry, oftcn marry more than once, We 
hear in all of 81 married men ; 3 of these, naraely, Junius, 
Gataker, and Flavcl, had each of them 4 wives ; Bucer 
and Mather had 3 ; and 12 others had 2 wives each. The 
frequency with which the Divines became widowers is a 
remarkable fact, especially as they did not usually marry 
when young. I account for the earJy deaths of their wives, 
on the hypothesis that their constitutions were weak, and 
tay reasons for thinking so are twofold. First, a very large 
Proportion of them died in childbirth, for scven such deaths 
are mentioned, and there is no reason to suppose that all, 
or ncarly all, that occurred have been recorded by Middle- 
ton, Secondly. it appears, that the wives of the Divines 
were usually women of great piety ; now it will be shown 
a little further on, that there is a frequer.t corrclation 
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between an unusually devout disposition and a weak con^ 
stitution. 

The Divines seem to have been vcry happy in thcir 
domestic life. I know of few exceplions to Üiis nile : the 
wifc of T. Cooper was unfaithfui, and that of poor HooVrr 
was a termagant. Yet in many cascs, thesc simplc-hcartcd 
worthics had niade thcir proposals undcr advicc, and not 
throitgh love, Calvin marrled on Biicer's advice; and as 
for Bisiiop Hall, he may teil liis own slorj% for it is a 
typical onc. After he had built his liouse, lic says, in his 
aulobiography, " The uncouth solitarincss of niy life, and 
the extreme incomraodity of my single housekecping, Jpcw 
Tay thoughts after two years, to condesccnd to the neccssity 
of a married estate, which God no less strangely providcd for 
me, for walking from the church on Monday in the Whitsun 
week with a gravc and reverend minister. Mr. Grandidge, 
I saw a comely and modcst gentlewoman standing at the 
door of that house whcre wc wcre invited to a wedding- 
dinner, and inquiring of that worthy fricnd whetlicr bc 
knew her, ' Yes,' quoth !io, ' I know her weil, and have 
bespoken her for your wife,' Whcn I furthcr dcmandcd 
an account of that answer, he told me shc was the daughter 
of a gentleman whom hc mnch respected, Mr. George 
Winniffe, of Bretcnham ; that out of an opinion had of 
ihc fitness of that matdi for me, he had already trcatcd 
with her falhcr about il, whom he found very apt to entcr- 
tain it. advising me not to neglect the opportunity, and not 
concealing the just praiscs of ihe modcsly, picty, good dis- 
position, and othcr virtues that werc lodgcd in that scemly 
prescncc. 1 listcncd to the motion as scnt from God ; and 
at last, upon due prosecution, happily prcvaüed, cnjoying the 
Company of that mccl-hclp for the Space of forty-ninc years." 

The mortality of the Divines foUows closcly the same 
Order in those who arc mentioned in the earlier, as in 
Ihe Inter volumes of Middlcton'a coUcction, althoug^h tht 
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conditions of life must have varicd in the periods to «hich 
thcy refer. Out of the 196, nearly half of thcm die between 
the ages of 55 and 75 ; one qiiartcr die before 55, and one 
quarter after 75 : 62 or 63 is the average age at dcath, in 
the sense that as many die before that age as after it 
This is ratlier less than I have deduced from llie other 
groups of eminent men treatcd of in this volume. Dod, the 
most agcd of all of the Divincs, lived tili he was 98. Nowell 
and Du Moulin died between 90 and 95 ; and Zanchius, 
Beza, and Conant, between S5 and 9a The diseases 
that killcd them are chiefly those duc to a sedentary tife, 
for, if we exclude the martyrs, one quarter of all the 
recorded cases wcre from the stone or strangury, between 
which diseases the doctors did not then satisfactorily dis- 
criminate; indeed, they murdercd Bishop Wilkins by 
niistaking the one for the other. There are five cases of 
plague, and the rest consist of the follow'ing groups- in 
pretty equa! proportions, viz. fever and ague, lung disease, 
brain attacks, and unclassed diseases. 

As regards health, the constitutions of most of the 
divincs wcre reniarkably bad. It is, I find, very common 
among scholars to have beer infirm in youth, whcnce, partly 
from inaptitude to join with other boys in thcir amuse- 
mcnls, and partly from unhealthy inactivity of tho brain, 
they take cagcrly to bookish pursuits. Spcaking broadly, 
there are three eventuaÜties to thesc young students. They 
die young; or they strengthen as they grow, retaining their 
tastcs and enabled to indulge them with sustaincd energy; 
or they live on in a sickly way. The Divines are la^jcly • 
rccruited from the sickly portion of ihese adults. There is 
an air of invalidism about most reügious biographies, that 
also scems to me to pcrvade, to sorae dcgrce, the lives in 
Middleton's coliection. 

He cspecially notices the following fourtecn or fiftceD 
cases of wcak Constitution : — 
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^1 I. Melancthon, d. set 63, whosc healtli required coit* 

^p tinual management. 2. Calvin, d. xt 55, faint, Ihin, and 
^ consumptivc. but who neverthelcss got through an immense 
amount of work. Perhaps we may say 3, Junius, d. set. 47. 
a most infirm and slckly child, ncvcr cxpected to reach 
manhood, but he strengthcncd as lic ßrew, and though he 
dicd young, it was thc plague that killed him ; hc morc- 
over survived four wivcs. 4. Downc, d. Kt. 61, a Somcrsct- 
shire vicar, who through aü his life, '" in hcahh and strenglh, 
was a profcsscd pÜgrim and sojoumer" in thc world. 
5- George Herbert, d. st. 42, consumptivc, and subjcct to 
frequent fevers and othcr infirmities, scems to have owed 
the bent of his mind vcry much to his ill-bealth, for he 
grew more pious as he became more stricken, and wc can 
tracc that courageous, chivalric charactcr in him which 
developed itself in a more robust waj' in his anccstors and 
brothers, who were moslly gallant soldiers. One brother 
was a sailor of reputation ; anolhcr carricd twenty-four 
wounds on his pcrson. 6. Bishop Pottcr, d. at 64, was 
of a wcak Constitution, melancholic, Ican. and piiritanicaL 
7. Janeway, d. Kt. 24, found " hard study and work by far 
an ovcrmatch for him." 8. Baxter, d. a:t 76, was always 
in wTctchcd hcalth ; he was tormented with a stonc in thc 
kidney (which, by the way, is said to have been preserved 
in thc College of Surgeons). 9. Philip Henry, d. Kt 65, 
called the " heavenly Henry " when a young clergyman, 
was a weakly child ; he grcw stronger as an adult, but 
ruined his improved heallh by the sedentary ways of a 
student's life, altemating with excitement in the pulpit, 
whcre " he swcatcd profusely as hc prayed fervently." He 
died of apoplcxy. la Har\'ey, d. Kt. 30, was such a weakly. 
puny object. that his fathcr did not likc his becoming a 
minister, "lest his stature should rcndcr him despicable." 
II. Moth, d. Ät ? secms anoiher instanct Hardly any 
personal anccdote is givcn of him, cxcept that " God waf 




^M pleased to try him many ways," which phrase I Interpret to 
^K include ül-health. 12. Brainerd, ä. xt 29, was naturally 
^B infirm, and died of a complication of obstinate disorders. 
^P 13. Hcrvey, d. a;t 55, though an early riser, was very 
weakly by nature ; he was terribly emaciated beforc bis 
death, 14. Guise, d' st 81, a great age for those times, 
was neverthclcss sickly. He was hectic and overworked 
in early life, afterwards ill and lame, and lastly blind. 
15. Topiady, d. a;t, 38, struggled in vain for hcalth and a 
longcr life, by changing his residencc at the sacrifice of his 
hopes of fortunc. 

In addition to these fifteen cases of constitutions stated 
to have been naturally weak. we should count at least 
twelve of thosc tliat broke down under the strain of work. 
Even when the labour that ruined thcir health was un- 
reasonably severe, the zeal whicli goaded them to work 
beyond their strength may be considcred as being, in some 
dcgrce, the symptom of a fauUy Constitution. Each case 
ought to be considcred on its own mcrits ; they are as 
foUow ; — I. Whitaker, rf, Eet. 48, laid the seeds of death by 
his incredible application. 2. Rollock, d. aet. 43, the first 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh, died in conse- 
quence of over-work, though the actual cause of his death 
was the stone. 3. Dr. Rainolds, d. a;t. 48, called '"the 
treasury of all learning, human and divine," deliberately 
foUowed his instinct for over-work to the very grave, saying 
that he would not " propter vitam vivendi perdere causas," 
—lose the ends of living for the sake of life. 4. Stock, 
rf, xt ? " spent himseir üke a taper, consuming himself for 
the good of othcrs." 5. Preston, d. xt. 41, sacrificed his 
life to excessive zeal ; he is quoted as an cxample of the 
saying, tliat " men of great parts have no moderalion." 
He died an "old" man at the agc of 41. 6. Herbert 
Palmer, d. st 46, afler a short illness ; " for, having spent 
much of his natural strength in the ser^'icc of God, there 
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was less work for sickness to do." "/. Baity, d. st 54i 
was so holy and conscientious, "tliat if he had bccn at ai 
timc but iniiocently pleasant in the Company of liis CrJcnd^ 
it cost him afterwards some sad reflections" (prcserve me 
froni thc privilcge of such companions!) ; lost lits licallh 
early in life. 8. Clarke, d, xt 62, was too laborious, and 
had in conseqiience a fever xt 43, which cxtrcmcly 
weakenetl his Constitution. 9. Ulrich, d. xt. 48, had an 
" ill habit of body, conlractcd by a sedentary llfe and Uie 
overstraining of his voice in preaching." 10. Isaac Watts, 
d, ast. 74, a proficient child, but not streng; feil vcry ill 
aet 24, and again st 38, and from this hc ncver recovetwl, 
but passcd the rest of his life in congenial scclusion, an 
inmatc of thc housc of Sir T, Abney. and afterwards of 
his widow. 1 1. Davics, d. aet. 37, a sprightly boy and kcMi 
ridcr; grew into a rcligious man of so sedentary a dis- 
position, that after he was made President of Yale Colli^e 
in America, hc took hardly any exercisc Hc was there 
killed by a simple cold, followed by some impmdcnce in 
sermon-writing, his vital powers bcing too low to support 
any physical strain. 12. T. Jones, d, aet 32 : " Ueforc the 
Lord was plcased to call bim, he was walking in thc error 
of his ways;" then he was aßlicted "with a disorder 
that kept him vcry low and brought him to dcath's door, 
during all which time his growth in grace was great and 
remarkable." 

This concludcs tay list of those Divines, 26 in number, 
who werc specially noted by Middlcton as invatida It 
will be seen that aboul onc-half of them werc infirm from 
thc first, and that the othcr half bccame brokcn down early 
in lifc^ It must not bc supposed that the rcmaindcr of the 
196 werc invariably hcalthy men. These biographtes dwcll 
littleon personal characteristics. and ihcrcforc thcir silcnce 
on the matter of health must not bc tnterpreted as ncces- 
sarily meaning that thc health was good. On thc contraiy, 
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as I Said before, there is an alr as of the sick-room running 
through the coUection, but to a much less degree than in 
religious biographies that I have elsewhere read. A 
gently complainiiig, and faligucd spirit, is tliat in which 
Evangelical Divincs are very apt to pass tlicir days. 

It is curious how large a part of religious biographies ia 
cotnnionly given up to the occurrenccs of the sick-room. 
\Ve can easily understand why considerable space should 
be devoted to such matters, becausc it is on the death-bed 
that the believcr's sinccrity is most surely tcsted ; but thia 
is insufücicnt to account for all we find in Middleton and 
elsewhere. Thcre is, I think, an actual pleasure shown by 
Evangelical writcrs in dwelHng on occurrenccs that disgust 
most people. Rivet, a Frcnch divine, has Strangulation of 
the intestines, which kills him after twelve days' sufFering. 
The rcmedics attemptcd, each succcssive pang, and cach 
corresponding religious ejaculation is recorded, and so 
the hi Story of his bowel-attack is protracted through 
forty-five pages, which is as much spacc as is allottcd to 
the cntirc biographies of four average divines. Mcde's 
death, and its cause, is described with equal minuteness, 
and with still morc repulsive details, but in a less dif- 
fused form. 

I have thus far shown that 26 Divines out of the 196, 
or one-eighth part of them, wcrc ccrtainly invaüds, and 
I have laid much strcss on the hypothcsis that silcnce 
about heallh does not mean healthiness ; however, I can 
add other reasons to corroborate my very strong im- 
pression that the Divines are, on the whole, an aiUng 
body of men. I can show that the nuniber of persons 
mentioncd as robust are disproportionately fcw, and I 
woüld claim a comparison betwcen the numbers of the 
notably wcak and the notably strong, rather than one 
bctwecn the notably wcak and the rcst of the 10. In 
professions wliere mcn are obliged to speak much in publig 




the constitutionat vigour of those who succeed is am* 
monly extraordinarj-. It would be impossible to read a 
coUection of livcs of eminent oratots, lawyers, and tlie 
like, without being impressed with the largencss of the 
number of those who have constitutions of iron ; but thi» 
is not at ail the case with the Divlnes, for Mtcldleton 
spcaks of only 1 2, or perhaps 1 3 men who were rcmarlotble 
for thcir vigour. 

Two very instructive facts appear in connexion wilh 
these vigorous Divines : we find, on the onc hand, that of 
the 12 or 13 who were decidedly robust, 5, if not 6, wcre 
irregulär and wild in their youth ; and, on the othc-r hand, 
that oniy 3 or 4 Divines are stated to have becn irregulär 
in their youth, who were not also men of notably robust 
constitutions. We are Üiereforc compclled to condude that 
robustness of Constitution is aiitagonistic, in a very marked 
degrce, to an extrcmely pious disposition. 

First as to those who were both vigorous in Constitution 
and wild in youth ; thcy are 5 or 6 in number. i. Beza, 
d. act 86 ; "was a robust man of very strong Constitution, 
and what is very unusual atnong hard studcnts, ncver feit 
the headache ;" he yielded as a youth to the allurements 
of plcasure, and wrote pocms of a very licenlioua charactcr. 
2. Welch, dl aet. 53 ; was of strong robust Constitution and 
underwent a great deal of fatigue ; in youth he was a 
bordcr-thicf. 3. Rothwell, d. xt. 64 ; was handsomc, well 
set, of great strength of body and activity; he huntcd, 
bowied, and shot ; he also poached a littlc. Though hc 
was a clei^man he did not reform tili late. and still the 
"devil assaulted him" much and long. He gol on parti- 
cularly weil with his parishioners in a wild pari of the 
nortli of England. 4. Grimshaw, d. xt. 55 ; was onjy once 
flick for the space of sixteen years, though hc " uscd bis 
body with less considcration than a merciful man would 
use nis beast." He was educatcd rcligiously, but broks 
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loose, xt. i8, at Cambridge. At the age of 26, being then 
a swearing, drunken parson. he was partly converted, and 
aet 34 bis "preadiing bcgan to be profitable ;" then fol- 
lowcd twenty-one years of eminent uscfulness. 5. White- 
field, ä. si. 56 ; had extraordinary activity, constantly 
preadiing and constantly traveÜing. He had great con- 
stitutional powers, though, " from disease," he grew corpulent 
after jet. 40. He was extremely irregulär in early youth, 
drinking and pilfering (Stephen. " Ecd. Biog."), [6.] It is 
probable that Trosse ought lo be addcd to this list. He 
will again be spoken of in the ncxt category but one. 

Ncxt, as to those who were vigorous in Constitution but 
not irregulär in youth; they arc 7 in number. i. Peter 
Martyr. d. set. 62 ; a large healthy man of grave, sedate, 
and well-composcd countenance. His parts and leaming 
wcre very uncommon. 2, Mede, ä. st. 52 ; was a fine, 
bandsome, dignißed man. Middicton remarks that his 
vitals werc strong, that he did not mind the cold, and that 
he had a sound mind in a sound body. He was a sceptic 
when a Student at College, but not wild. 3. BedeM, d, aet. 
72; a tall, graceful, dignified man; a favourite even with 
Italian papists ; suffcred no decay of his natural powers 
tili near his death. 4. Leighton, d. z.t. 70 of a sudden 
attack of plcurtsy. He looked so fresh up to that time 
that age seemed to stand still with him. 5. Burkitt, d, 
3bL 53 of a malignant fever, but "his strength was such 
that he might have been expected to live tili 80." He 
was turned to religion when a boy, by an attack of small- 
pox. 6. Alix, d. set. 76 ; had an uncommon share of heallh 
and spirits ; he was a singularly amiable, capablc, and 
populär man. 7. Harrison, d. aet. ? ; a strong, robust man, 
füll of flesh and blood ; humble, devout, and of bright 
natural parts. This concludes the lisL I have been sur- 
priscd to find nonc of the type of Cromwell's " Ironsides." 

Lastly, as to those who were irregulär in youth but 
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who are not mentioned as bcing vigorous in Constitution. 
Thcy are 3 or 4 in iiunibcr, according as Trosse is omittcd 
or indudcd. i. William Perityns, d. »L 43 ; a "chcerful, 
pleasant man ; "* was wild and a spcndlhrift at Cambridge, 
and not convcrted tili öet. 24. 2. Biinyan ; vicious in youth, 
was converted in a wild, irregulär way, and had many 
backslidings tliroughout his carccr. 3. Trosse, d. xt. 82. 
His biography is deficient in particulars about which onc 
would like to bc informcd, but his long life, foUowiug a 
bad beginning, appcars to bc a sign of an unusually strong 
Constitution, and to quaüfy lum for inscrtion in my first 
catcgory. He was sent to France to leam the languagc, and 
hc Icamt also evcry kind of French rascality, The same 
process was repeated in Portugal. Tlic slcps by which 
his character becamc remarkably changed are not recordcd, 
ncithcr are his personal character ist ics. [4.] T. Jones, rf. a^t. 
32, has already bcen included among the JnvaJids, having 
been wild in youth but rendered pious by serious and 
1 ingering ill-health. 

I now comc to the rclationships of the Divines, Recol- 
Iccting (hat ihere are only 196 of them altogether, that 
they are sclectcd from the vvhole of Protestant Europc at 
the average rate of 2 men in 3 ycars, the following rcsiUts 
are quite as remarkable as those met with in the other 
groups. 

17 out of Ihc 196 are intcrrelated. Thus Simon Grynxus 
is uncle of l'homas, who is fathcr of John James, and thcrr 
are othcrs of notc in this remarkable family of pca&ant 
origin. Whitaker's matcnial uncle was Dr. Nowcl!. Robert 
Abbot, Bi^hop of Salisbur^', is brothcr to Ardibishop 
Abbot. Downe's mntcrnal unclc was Bishop JewcIL 
Dod's grandson (daughter's son) was Bisliop Wilkins, 
William Gougc was fathcr of Thomas Gouge. Philip 
Henry was fathcr tu Matthew Henry. Ebenerer Erskinc 
was brothcr to Ralph Erskinc 
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There are S others who have remarkable relationsliips, 
raostly with reiigious peoplc, namely: — Knox's grandsoa 
(the son of a daughter who married John Welch) was 
Josiah Welch, "the cock of the conscieiice." F. Junius 
had a son, also called Francis, a Icarned Oxonian ; by his 
daughter, who married J, G. Vossius, he had for grand- 
children, Dionysius and Isaac Vossius, famous for ihcir 
learning, Donne was descended through his mother from 
Lord Chanccllor Sir John Moreand Judge Rastall. Herbert 
■was brother to Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and had other 
eminent and interesting relalionships. Usher's connexions 
are most remarkable, for his faÜier, father's brother, mother's 
father, mother's brother, and his own brother, were all very 
eminent men in their day, The mother's brother of Lewis 
de Dieu was a professor at Leyden. The father and 
grandfather of Mather were eminent niinisters. The father 
and three brothers of Saurin were remarkably eloquent. 

It cannot be doubted from these facts that reiigious 
gifts are, on the whole, hcreditary ; but there are cyrious 
exceptions to the ruie. Middleton's work must not be 
considcred as free from omissions of these exceptional 
cascs, for neither he nor any other biographer would 
conceive it to be his duty to write about a ciass o( 
facts, which are important for us to obtain; namely, the 
cases in which the sons of reiigious parents turncd out 
badly. I have only hghted on a Single instance of tliis 
apparent pcrversion of the laws of heredity in the whole 
of Middleton's work, namely that of Archbishop Matthew, 
but it is often said that such cases are not uncommon. 
I rely mostly for my bclief in their existencc, upon 
social experiences of modern date, which could not be 
pubtished without giving pain to innocent individuals 
Those of which I know with certainty are not numerous, 
but are suflücient to convince rae of there being a real 
foundation for the populär notion. The notoriety of some 
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reccnt cases will, I trust, satisfy the reader, and absolve toe 
from eiitering any furthcr into dctails. 

The summary of tlie results concerning the Divincs, to 
which I have thus far arrived, is: That thcy arc not 
fouiiders of fatniltes who have exercised a notabir influence 
on our history, whethcr that influencc be derivcd from the 
abilities, wealth, or social positioii of any of thcir mcmbcrs. 
That they are a modcrately proliüc race, rathcr undcr, 
than above the avcrage, That their avcrage agc at death 
is a trifle Icss than that of the eminent mcn comprised 
in my other groups. That they commonly suflcr from 
over-work. That they have usually wretdied constitutions. 
That those whose constitutions were vigorous, wcre mostly 
wild in their youth ; and convcrsely, that most of those 
who had been wild in their youth and did not becomc 
pious tili later in life, were mcn of vigorous constitutions. 
That a pious disposition is dccidcdly hercditaiy. lliat 
there are also frequcnt cases of sons of pious parents who 
turned out veiy badly ; but I shall have something to say 
on what appears to mc to be the rcason for this. 

I thercforc see no reason to beÜeve that the Divines 
are an exceptionally favourcd race in any respect; bat 
rather, that thcy are less fortunate than othcr mco. 

I now annex my usual tables. 



TABLE 1. 

SVMMARY OF RELATIONSHIPS OF 33 OF THE DIVTOES i 
MIDDLETON'S "BIOGRAVHIA EVANCEUCA" CROUn 
INTO 15 FAMIX.IES. 

OiunialwH Ifir hm in family). 



CUrke F. 

9. Dod (ind Wilkim) . . . p. 

[Downc, «Jcweli) 

9. Enkine B. 

Hildtnhin ..... S. 

Hcnpiniui u. 

t. Jcwell (uid Downtf). , . a. 



LfightoD 

(Nowdl, ut Whinker.» 

Welch 

Whitnli«(and Nowell). 
(Wilkiiu, wDod.) 
Wiuiu* 



Tum ar Ihrtt rdathns (er ihree erfmir infamily\ 

I. Abbot , , . 2 B. I a. Henry. H. (and M.) . S, / 

Di«, de . , F. n. Usto, X. . . . . B. U. 

Dütuie . . . g, gF. Mather F. G. | 

Gilpin . . . gR NP. NPPS. I S«urin 3 B. 



Four er man rdatieni {erßve er m 



uge, W. (ondT.) . . , 
j. UryniEus, T. (also S. «nd J.) . 
Herbert 

Udier .'!!!!!!! 



■ in/amify). 
f. lu. S. 
U. US. 4S. 
F. / g. B. US. a 
F. S. ap. 
F. U. t n. B. 
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A comparison of the relative influcnces of thc male and 
female lines of descent, ts made in the following table : — 

In tkb Second Decree. 
I G. + 3 U. + o N. + 

<g. + 7n. + ln.+. 

In thk T111S.D DeisREE. 



4 kiiuhip» through mala. 



> For espUnation, kc page 61. 
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This table shows that the influence of the female llne 
has an unusually large effect in quaüfying a man to 
beconie eminent in tlic rcligious world. Tlic onty othcr 
group in which the influence of the fematc line is cvcn 
comparable in its magnitudc, is that of scientific mcn ; and 
1 believe the reasons laid down when speaking of tbcm, 
will apply, mulalii tnutandis, to the Divincs. It requires 
unusual qualifications, and somc of them of a feminine 
cast, to bccome a leading tlicologian. A man must not 
only have appropriate abiUties, and zeal, and power of 
work, but the postulates of the creed that lie profcsscs 
must be so firmly ingrained into his mind, as to bc the 
equivalents of axioms. The diversities of crceds held by 
earnest, good, and conscientious men, show to a candid 
looker-on, that thcre can be no certainty as to any poinl 
on which many of such men think dificrently. But a 
divinc must not accept this view ; he must bc convinced 
of the absolute security of the groundwork of his pcculiar 
faith, — a blind conviction which can best be obtaiacd 
through matcrnal teachings in the years of diildhood. 

I will now cndeavour to account for the fact, which 1 am 
compelied to acknowledge, that the children of vcry rcli- 
gious parents occasionally tum out extremcly badly. It 
is a fact that has all the appearance of bcing a scrious 
violation of tlie law of heredity, and, as such, has caused 
me more hesitation and dißiculty than I havc fcU about 
any other part of my inquiry, Howcvcr, I am perfcctly 
satisßed that this apparent anomaly is entircly cxpiained 
by what I am about to lay before the readcr. prcmising 
that it obliges mc to enter into a more free and thorougb 
anal}'sis of the religious character than would othcrwise 
have been suilahle to these pages. 

The disposition that qualifies a man to attain a place 
in a coUection like that of the " Biographia Evangelica," 
can best be studied by comparing it with one that, while 
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I it contrasts with it in essentials, closely rcsembles Jt in all 
I unimportant respects. Thus, we may exclude from our com- 
f parison alt except those whose average moral dispositions 
are elevated some grades abovc those of men generally; 
and we may also exclude all except such as think vety 
earnestly, reverently, and conscicntiously upon religjous 
malters. The reniainder ränge in their vlews, and, for the 
tnost part, in the natural disposition that inclines them to 
1 adopt those views, from the extremest piety to the cx- 
I trcmest scepticism. The " Biographia Evangelica " aflbrds 
I Enany instances that approach to the formcr ideal, and 
' we may easily selcct from history mcn who have ap- 
proached to the latter. In order to contrast, and so 
understand the nature of the differences between the two 
ideal extremes, we must lay asidc for a while our own 
religious predilections — whatever they may be — and place 
I ourselves resolutely on a point equidistant from both, 
whence we can survey them alternately with an equal eye. 
Let US theii begin, clearly understanding that we are 
supposing both the sccptic and the religious man to be 
equally earnest, virtuous, temperate, and affectionate — 
I both perfectly convinced of the truth of their respective 
tcncts, and both finding moral content in such conclusions 
IS those tenets imply. 
The religious man affirms, that he is conscious of an in« 
' dwclling Spirit of grace, that consoles, guides, and dictatcs, 
and that he could not stand if it were takcn away from 
him. It rendcrs easy the trials of his life, and calms the 
dread that would otherwise be occasioned by the prospett 

Iof death. It givcs directions and inspires molivcs, and 
it speaks through the voice of the conscicnce, as an oracle, 
Upon wliat is right and what is wrong. He will add, 
tliat the presence of this Spirit of grace is a matter that 
Bo argument or theory is capable of explaining away, 
loasmuch as the conviction of its presence is fundamental 
^ d 
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in his nature, and the signs of its action are as uimiistalre- 
able as those of any other actions, niade knovvn to us 
through t!ie medium of thc senses, The relt^ous man 
would further dwell on thc moral doctrine of ihe form of 
creed that he profcsses; but this we must eüminate froni 
thc discussion, because the moral doctrincs of tho difTcrcnt 
forms of creed are exceedingly diverse, some tending to 
se!f-culturc and ascetidsm, and others to active benevo- 
lencc; white we are seeking to find the nature of a rcligious 
disposition, so far as it is common to all creeds. 

The sccptic takes a position antagonistlc to that which 
I have described, as appcrtaining to thc religious man. 
Hc acknowicdges the scnsc of an indwcUing Spirit, which 
possibly he may assert to have himself cxpericnccd in its 
füll intensity, but hc denies its objcctivity. He argues that, 
as it is everywhere acknowledged to bc a fit question for 
the intellect to dccide whether other convtctions, however 
fundamental, are really tnic, or whether the evidences of 
the senses are, in any given casc, to be depcnded on, so 
it is perfectly legrtimatc to submit religious convictions to 
a similar analysis. He will say that a Floating speck in 
the Vision, and a ringing in the ears, are capablc of t>eiiig 
discriminated by the intellect from the effects of cxtemal 
influences \ that in lands whcre mirage is common, the cxpe- 
ricnccd travellcr has to decide on the truth of thc appear- 
ancc of watcr, by the circumstances of cach particular casc 
And as to fundamental convictions, hc will add, that tt is 
well known the intellect can succcssfullygrapple with thcm, 
for Kant and bis followers have shown reasons — to which 
all metaphysicians ascribe wcight — that Time and Space 
are, ncithcr of them, objective realitics, but only forms, 
ander which our minds, by virtue of thcir own Constitution, 
are compelled to act, Thc sccptic, therefore, daiming to 
bring the question of the objective existence of the Spirit 
of grace undcr intdlectual examination, has dccidcd — 
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whether rightly or not has nothing to do with our in- 
quiries — that it is subjective, not objective. He argues 
that it is not self-consistent in its actlon, inasmuch as it 
prompts different people in different ways, and the same 
person in different ways at diff'erent times; that there is 
no Sharp demarcation betwecn the proniptings that are 
avowedly natural, and those that are considered super- 
natural ; lastly, that convictions of right and wrong are 
misleading, inasmuch as a person who indulges in thenn, 
without check from the reason. becomes a bUnd partisan, 
and Partisans on hostile sidcs fecl them in equal strength. 
As to the sense of consolation, derived from the creaturc 
of a fond imagination, he will point to the experiences of 
the nursery, where the girl teils all its griefs to its doli, 
converses with it, takes counsel with it, and is consoled by 
it, putting unconscioLisly her own words into the mouth of 
the doli. For these and similar reasons, which it is only 
necessary for me to state and not to wcigh, the thorough- 
going ideal sceptic deliberately crushes those very senti- 
ments and convictions which the religious man prizes above 
all things. He pronounces them to bc idols created by 
the imagination, and thercfore to be equally abhorrcd with 
idols made by the hands, of grosser material. 

Thus far, we have only pointed out an intellectual 
difTerence — a matter of no direct Service in itself, in solving 
the question on which we are engaged, but of the utmost 
importance when the sceptic and religious man are sup- 
posed to rest contenledly in their separate conclusions. 
In Order that a man may be a contented sceptic of the 
most extrjme type, he must have confidence in himself, 
that he is qualified to stand absolutely alone in the pre- 
sence of the severcst trials of life, and of the lerrors of 
impending death. His nature must have sufficient sclf- 
ssscrtion and stoicism to make him believe that he caa 
act the wholc of his part upon carth without asaiatanoft 
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This is the ideal form of tbe most extreme scepticism, to 
which some few may nearly approach, but it is question- 
able if any have ever reached. On the other hand, the 
Support of a strenger arm, and of a consoling voicc, are 
absolute nccessities to a man who has a religious dispo- 
sition. He is conscious of an incongruity in bis nature, 
and of an instability in bis disposition, and he knows bis 
instifficiency to hclp himsclf. But all humantty !s more 
or less subject to these feeUngs, cspecially in sickness, in 
yoiith, and in old agc, and women are more affected by 
thcm than men. The most vigorous are conscious of 
secret weaknesses and failings, which give thcm. often in 
direct proportion to their intellectual stoidsm, agonics of 
self-distrust. But in the extreme and ideal form which 
we are supposing, the incongruity and instability would 
be extreme ; he would not be fit to be a frecman, for 
he could not exist without a confessor and a master. Hcre, 
then, is a broad distinction between the natural dispo- 
sitions of the two classes of men. The man of religious 
Constitution conslders the contented sceptic to be fool- 
hardy and sure to fail miserabJy; the sceptic considcra 
the man of an extremcly pious disposition to be slavish 
and inclincd to superstition, 

It is somctimes said, that a conviction of sin is a 
charactcristic of a religious disposition ; I think, bow- 
ever, the strong sense of sinfulncss in a Christian, to be 
partly due to the doctrines of his intellectual crecd. The 
sceptic, cqually with the religious man, would fccl di^ust 
and shame at his miserable wcakncss in having done 
yeatcrday, in the hcat of some impulse, things which 
to-day, in his calm moments, he disapprovcs. He is 
sensible that if anothcr person had done the same thing, 
iie would have shunned him ; so he similarly shuns the 
contemplation of his own seif. He fccis he faas done that 
nrbich makes tum unwoithy of the socicty of purC'C 
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tuen ; that he is a disguised pariah, who wouM dcserve to 
be driven out wi'th Indignation, if his rccent acts and real 
character were suddenly discloscd. The Christian fccls all 
this, and something more. Hc feeU he has committcd 
bis faults in the füll sight of a pure God \ that he acts 
ungratcfully and cruclly to a Being füll of love and cora- 
passion, who died as a sacrifice for sins hke thosc hc 
has just committcd, These cons iderat 10 ns add extreme 
poignancy to the sense of sin, but it must be rccoUected 
that they depend upon no difierence of character. If the 
sceptic held the same inteüectual creed, hc would feel 
thcm in precisely the same way as the rehgious man. It 
is not necessarily dulness of heart that kceps him back. 

It is also sometimes believed that Puritanic ways are 
associated with strong religious professions ; but a Puritan 
tendency is by no means an essential part of a religious 
disposition. The Puritan's character is joyless and morose ; 
hc is most happy, or, to speak less paradoxically, most at 
peace with himsclf whcn sad. It is a mental conditioa 
correlated with the well-known Puritan feature.s, black 
straight hair, hoUowed cheeks, and sallow complexion. A 
bright, blue-eycd, rosy-cheeked, curly-headed youth would 
seem an anomaly in a Puritanical assembly. But thcre 

; many divines mentioned in Middleton, whose character 
was most sunny and joyfui, and whose society was dearly 

izcd. showing distinctly that the Puritan type is a spc- 
ciality, and by no means an invariable ingrcdJent in the 
con.stitution of men who are naturally inclincd to piety. 

The result of all thesc considerations is to show that 
the chief peculiarity in the moral nature of the pious 
man is its conscious instabihty. Hc is liable to extremes 
ow swinging forwards into rcgions of enthusiasm, 
edoration, and setf-sacrifice ; now backwards into thosc of 
ecnsuality and selfishness. Very devout people are apt to 
Btylc themsclves the most miserable of sinners, and I think 
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they may be taken to a considerablc ext<flit at tlwir word. 
It would appear that their disposition is to sin more 
freqtiently and to repent morc fervently than those wbose 
constitutions arc stoical, and tlierefore of a more symme- 
trica! and orderly character. The amplilude of the moral 
oscillations of religious men is greater than that of othcn 
whose average moral position is the same. 

The table (p. 34) of the distribution of Datural gifts Is 
necessarily as true of morals as of intcllcct or of muscl«. 
If we class a vast number of men into fourteen classes, 
scparated by equal grades of morality as rcgards their 
natural disposition, the number of men per million in the 
difTcrent classes will be as stated in the table. I havc no 
doubt that many of Middleton's divines belong to class G, 
in respect to their active bcnevolence, unselfishness, and 
othcr amiablc qualities. But men of the Iowest grades of 
morals may also have pious aptitudes ; thus among pri- 
soners, the best attendants on religious worship are often 
the worst criminals. I do not, however, think it is alu-ays 
an act of conscious hypocrisy in bad men whcn they make 
pious professions, but rather that tliey arc deeply conscious 
of the instability of their characters, and that they fly to 
devotion as a resource and consotation. 

These views will, I think, explain the apparcnt anomaly 
Ivhy the children of extremely pious parents cx:casionally 
turn out very badly, The parents are naturally gifted 
with high moral characters corobined with instability of 
disposition, but these pcculiarities are in no way corrclated. 
It must, thercfore, oflen happen that the chitd will inherit 
the onc and not the othcr. If his heritage consist of the 
moral gifts without great instability, he will not fcel the 
need of extreme piety ; if he inherits great instability 
without morality, be will be veiy likely to disgrace his 
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(BIOGRAPIIIA EVANGELICA.) 

Seleded from the 196 names conlained in Middleton'i " Biogiaphia Evut- 
IS ihal Ihe name to which it is attachud appcars also in th« 
alphabeticoJ list ; Ihat, in ihon, iL is one of Middleton's 196 selcclioni. 

Abbot, George, Archbp. of Canterbury (1561—1633, iet 71). 
Educated at Guildford Grammar School, ihcn at Bnlliol 
College: became a celebrated preacher. JP.X. 35 elecied 
Masler of Universily College, wheti tlie differenecs first 
began betweeti him and Laud ; these subsisled as long aa 
(hey Uved, Abbot being Calvinist and Laud High Cliurch. 
Made Bishop of Lichfield asL 45 ; then of London ; and, 
xi. 49, Archbishop of Canterbury. He had greal influence 
in the affairs of the time, but was too unyit-lding and too 
liberal to succeed as a courtierj bcsides ihis, Laud's in- 
fluence was cver against him. He had great natural parts, 
considerable leaming, charity, and public spiriL Hä 
parents were pious ; his father was a weaver, 

B. Robert Abbot,' Bishop of Salisbury. Srt beknv. 

B, Maurice, Lord Mayor of London and M.P. 

[N.) George, soo of Maurice, wroie on ihe Book of Job. 
Abbot, Robert, Bishop of Salisbury (1560 — 1617, let 57^ 
His preferment was remarkably owing lo his merit, parti- 
cularly in preaching. King James L highly esteemed him 
for his writings. JEl. 49 he was clected Master of Balliol 
College, which throve under his care. Three years afier- 
wards he was made Professor of DivJniiy, and tet. 55 
Bishop of Salisbury, Dicd two yeare later, through gout 
and sione brought on by his sedentary life. In contrasting 
his chantcter with that of his younger broUier, the .^rch- 
bishop, it was said, "George was the more plausible 
preacher, Robert the greater scholar: gravily did Irowii 
in George and stnile in Robert," 

B. George Abbot,* Archbi.shop of Canterbury, See oitTvt. 

B. Maurice, Lord Mayor of London and M.P. 

[N.] George, son of Maurice, wrote oa Job. 
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Clarke, Matthew (1664 — 1716, eet 63); an eminent mioistet 
among the Dissenters. An exceedingly laborious man, 
who quile overlasked hjs powers. 
F. Also Matthew Clarke, a man of leaming. He spoke Italien 
and French with uncommon perfection. Was cjccieti from 
the minisliy by the Unifonnity Act Dr. Watts wroie ihe 
epitaph of Matthew Clarke, junior, which bcgins with 
" 3. son bearing the nanx of his venerable bther, nor Ina 
venerable himsclf." 

Dieu, Lewis de (1590 — ? )■ "In practical godliness and the 
knowledge of divinity, science of all kiDds, and ihe 
langiiages, he was truly a star of the first mAgnitudc." 
Married, and had eleven children. 
F. Daniel de Dieu, minister of Flushing, a man of great meiit. 
He was uncommonly versed in the Oriental languago^ 
"and couKl preach with applause in Gennan, II 
French, and English." 
u. David Colonius, professor at Leyden. 

Dod, John (1547— 164s, aeL 98). This justly &mous and 
rend man was the youngest of seventeen children. 
catcd al Cambri<ige. He was a grcat and co 
preaclier, eminent for tlie frcquency, aptness, Ircencss, 
largeness of his godly discourse; very unworldly; gii 
to hospitality. He mairied twice, each 
woman. 

p. Jolin Wilkins," D.D., Bishop of Chestcr(i6i4 — 1671, xL 58), 
a leamed and ingenious prelate. Educated at Oxford, 
where he was vety successful, and where, KL 34, he was 
made Warden of Wadham College by the Cominiltee o( 
Parliament appointed for refoiming llie Univentily. Marne«) 
Robina, widow of P, French and sister of Oliver Crorawell, 
who made him Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
whence he was cjccted by Charles II, /ex. 54 hc was 
made Bishop of ehester. He was indefitigable in study, 
and tolerant of the opinions of oihers. He was an 
a«tronomcr and experiroentalist of ccmsidemble merit, 
and took an active pari in the foundation of the Royal 
Society. 
I know nolhing of his desccndants, nor even if he had any. 
The Cromwell blood had less influcnce than might havc 
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bcen expecied (see Cromwell). A daughter of Robintl 
Cromwell, by her first husband, marricd .Archbisbop Tillot-J 
son, and left issuc, but undistinguished. 

tlonn«, John, DlD., Dean of St. Paiil"* (1573—1631, att. 58^! 
" He was ralher bom wise than made so by study." 
is the subject of one of Isaac Walton's biograpbies. Thel 
recreations of his youth were poetry; tlie latter pstrt of hii.l 
life was a coniinual study. He early thought out hiti 
rcHgion for himself, being thoroughly convcrted (iroinl 
Papacy ihrougli his own inquiries sX. ao. His 
liberal and unweaned in the search of knowledge. Hii-g 
life was holy and his death exemplaiy. 
[gU.]? Sir Thomas More, the Lord Chancellor, from whose.l 
family he was descendcd ihrough his moiher. SirThomaia 
being bom ninety-three years before him was, I presurae,! 
his great-giandfaiher or great-greal-uncle. 
g. ? William Rastali, the worlliy and iaborious judge who-i 
abridged the Statutes of the klngdom. Rastall was a 
generation youngcr than Sit Thotoas More, and was iliere- 
fore probably a grandfather or great-uncle of Dr. Donne. 
gF. ? John RastaJl, father of the judge, printer and autlior. 

Downc, John, B.D. i"(r //Wirr Jewelu 
u. John Jewell.* Bishop of Salisbury. 

Erskine, Ebenezer (about 1680— 1754, kL 74); originator of ' 
the Scottish seccssion. This pious minister preached freely 
against the proceedings of ihe Synod of Pcrth, for whtch 
he was reprimandcd, and afterwards, owing to hb continued 
coßtumacy, he was expelled from die Scottish Church. J 
Hence the famous SecessioD. 
B, Ralph Eiskinc.* See beiow. 

Erskine, Ralph (1685—1751, set, 67); also became a secedei;,| 
He did not simply follow his brothcr, but raised a si 
religious tempest against himself. He wrole controversiil^ 
tracts, was a strict Calvinist, and published sonnets that 
" breathc a warm spirit of piety, though thcy cannot be 
inentioned as ftnished poctical compositions." He labotued 
in preaching and B-riting tili almost the time of his death. 
Hc left a large lamily (his fathet was one of thitty-lliree 
children), of whom lliree sons were niinislcis of the Seccs- 
sion, but died in the prime of lif& 
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Erskinc, Ralph, tofiHnu^— 
B. Ebenezer Erekine." See alxnie. 

Evans, John, D.D. (1680—1730, a:t 50). His vivadty. joined 
with grcat judgment, made a very uncommon mixturc 
His industr>' was indcfaligable. He was desccnded from 
a race of minislers for fotir generalions, and, exccpling one 
intemiption, quite iip to Ihe Reformation : say rix geoe- 
rations in alL 

Oilpin, Bcmard (1517 — 1583. set 66) ; Ihe "Apostle of the 
North." Was one of several children. He showed cxtra- 
ordinary genius in childhood, and an early disposition to 
seriousness and contempladve life ; but as he grew older 
he became praclical and cnergetic, and none the Icss pious. 
Hc was greatly beloved. In beginning his carcer he 
SuRered from rcligious persccution, and if Queen Maiy 
had lived a. liltle longer Ihcre is little doubl but that he 
would havc been martyred. He reiniüned Rector of 
Houghioa during the whole of his lalcr Ufe, refiising a 
bishopric He built a school, and picked np intelligent 
boys and educated them, and became thcir friend and 
guardian in aficr-Hfc. He had cxtraordinary inilucnce 
over the wild bordcrpeople of his neighbourhood, going 
fearlessty araong them. He was afflueni and generous; 
a hatcr of slander and a composer of differences. He was 
tall and siender, careless of amusement. and rather absle- 
raious. ^Va^ unmarried. His relationships aie good, but 

gB, Bishop Tonstall, one of the most enlightened Churchmen 
of his time. 

NK Richard GÜpin, D.D., of Creystock, who was cjcöod 
thence by the Act of Unifonnity. 

NPrS. William GÜpin ("Forest Sccnery"), an cxccllent pastor 
an<l good schoolmasler, was [PS.] to Richard and ihc 
biographer of Bemard Gilpin. 1 know nothing about ihe 
imervening relations ; I wish I did, for I should expcct lo 
find tbal the Gilpin blood had produccd other notcworthy 
resulls. 
Oouge, Thomas (1605 — 1681, a^t 76); educated at Eton and 
King's College, Cambridge ; minister of St. Sepulchre's, 
in London, for twenty-four years. He on^aUed th* 
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■eherne, which he carricd on for a while with his own 
funds, of finding cmployineLit for the poor by flax-spinning, 
iostead of giving ihcm alms as bcggars : others aflerwards 
devcloped the idca. He had a good fortunc of his own, 
and ßoally applied almosl the whole of it to charity Jn 
Wales, judging there was more occasion for help thecc 
ihan elsewhere. He conlrived, widi the fiirther aid of 
subacriptions, to educate yearly from 800 to r,ooo poor 
Welsh children, and to procure and print a transbtion of 
the Bible into Welsh. Also, he look great pains with 
Christ's Hospital in London. He was hutnblc and meelc, 
and free from atfected gravity and morosencss, His 
convetsation was affable and pleasant; he had wonderful 
serenity of mind and evenness of temper, visible in his 
countenance ; he was hardly ever meny, but never melan- 
choly nor sad. He seemed always the same ; ever obliging, 
and ever tolerant of difference of opinioiL 

F. William Gouge." See below. 

[/*.] Mrs. Meliora Prestivy, of Wild Hall, Hertford, whose name 
shows the continuance of a devout disposition in the 
faniily. She erected a monuraent to the Gouges in Black 
friars Churcli aftcr the Fire, 
There has been anolher eminent minister of the name of 
Gouge among the Dissenteis, who died 1700, and on 
whom Dr. Watts wrotc a poem, I do not know whether 
he was a relation. 
Gouge, William, D.D. (1575—1653, set. 78) ; was very religious 
from boyhood, and a laborious Student at Eton and at 
Cambridge, siiiing up late and rising early. He was 
singularly methodical in his habits ; became minister of 
Blackfriars, London. He was conlinual in preaching and 
praying ; very conscionable in laying out his tinie ; tem- 
perate ; of a meek and sweet disposiüon, and a great 
peacemaker. Devoul people of all ranks sought his 
acquaintance. According to his portrait, his head was 
massive and Square, his expression firrn and benevolent. 
Married ; had seven sons and six daughtcrs ; six sons livcd 



S. Thomas Gouge* Seeaiove. 

[F.] Thoraas, a pious genüeman living in London. 



Gouge, William, ecnUnueä — 

/ His mother "was the religious daughter" of <Rie Mr. 
Nicholas Culverel, a merchaiii in London; her brothen 
were as follow : — 

9 u. The Rcvs. Samuel and Ezekiel Culverel, both of tli« 
famous preachera. 

lav.] Her two sisiers were manricd to those lamous divinn, 
Dr. Chaddenon, Master or Emmanuel Collt^e, and iJr. 
Whitaier,* the kamed and devout Professor of Divinity 
in Cambridge. 
Grynteus, Simon (1493 — 1541, kl 48); a most ableand learned 
man \ was son of a peasant in Suabia of I know not what 
name, thatof GrynfBus being of course adopted. He was 
a friend and feUow-student of Melancthon from boyhood \ 
became Grcek professor at Vicnna, and afterwards adopted 
Protestant ism. His change of creed led him inio Iroulilc, 
and compelled him to leavc Vienna ; was inviied to and 
accepled the Greek chair in Heidelberg, and afterwards 
that of Basic. Jix. 38 he visitcd England, chielly lo 
exatnine the librarics, strongly recommended by Erasmus. 
Hc was made much of in ihis countiy by Lord Cbancellor 
Sir Thomas More. Uicd at Basle of the plague Hb 
Claim to a [ilace in the " Biographica Evangelica" is tliat 
he was a good nun, a lover of Üie Reformation, and coct- 
fidentially eraployed by the Rcfonners. 

& Samuel (1539 — 1599, srL 60) inherited his father's abiül 

and sludious tastes, for he was made professor of orati 
at Basle ast 35, and aJ^crwards of civil law. 

N, Thomas Giynseus.* See beiaw. 

4 N S, Thcophilus, Simon, John James,* and Tobias. 
all thcM undir Thomas Gryn^Us. 
Crynecus, Thomas (1511—1564, leL 51). This excellenl man 
" cminently possessed the omanient of a meck and quict 
■piiit." Educaied by his uncle Simon, he became so 
advanccd that, while a mere youth, he was a public Icacher 
at Berne ; whencc. wearicd with the thcologital contenrions 
of the day, and seeting a siudioits retiremcnl, he rcmoved 
to Rontcia, ncar Basic, as minister of that place, whcrc he 
perfonned " his diity with so mtiih jaithfulaesa, solcmnity, 
aad kiodncM of behavioui, that be was cxceedin«l| 
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endeared to his flock, and beloved by all those who had 
any concem for tnith and knowledge." He died of ihe 
plague. Il does not appear thal he publisiied any wrilings, 
but he left behind bim a noble treasure for the Chuich in 
bis four excellent sons, as follow : — 

4 U. TheophÜiis, Simon, Jobn James,* and Tobias ; all of theni 
eminent for Iheir piely and Icaming ; but John James {see 
beleiv) was ihe most dislinguished of the four. " He was 
indeed a buming and a shining lighL Such a fathcr and 
such sons are not often met with in the history of the 
World. Blessed be God for them !" 
U. Simon Grj'nnsus.* See ahave. 
US. Thomas. See above. 

GryncBUS, John James (1540 — 1617, seL 77); suc^ceededhisfather 
in the pastoral charge of Rontela, where he changed from 
the Lulheraus to the Zuinglians ; was invited to Basic as 
Professor of Divinity, where he bccame happily instrumental 
in healing the differences between the above sects. Many 
nobiemen and gentlemcn came from other countries and 
boarded with him for the sake of his agreeable and profit- 
able conversation. He was subsequenily professor at 
Heidelberg, and thcnce retired to Basle as pastor. He 
used to be aC his study, winter and summer, before sunrisc, 
and to spend the day in prayer, writing, reading, and visiting 
the sick. He was remarkably patient under wrongs; was 
ever a most aifectionate friend and relation to his family 
and all good men, and of the strictest icmpetance with 
respect to bimse! f. He had great wil, tempered with 
gravity, His remarkable leaming and worth was well 
appreciated by his conicmporaries ; and tiavellers from 
all parts, who had any conrern for religion and science, 
consiantly visited him. He became alinost blind. Married, 
and had seven chiidren, all of whom died before him, 
except one daughier. I know no more of this interesting 
family. 

GB. Simon Grynseus.* 

F. Thomas Grynieiis ;' / was also a pious woman. 

3 B. ^fl* wnrfirr Thomas GRVN.CUS. 

Thus we find three men, descended in as many geneiatioiu 
üom a simple husbandman, who have achieved a place 




Guyse, John {1680 — 1761,^181); an eminent «nd cxcellent 
(iiiine; minister at Hertford. His healih was poor, aml 
he was overworked and heclic, bul his vigour v-is Iittlc 
abated tili near his dealh. It was his constant study to 
niake every one about him happy. He was thoroughl/ 
amiable, and had niany excellcnt ministerial gtfis. 

[F. and/] Parents very pious and worthy. 

S. Rev. WUliani ; o( exceUent abtUties and minisletial talenis, 
who was for sonie time his assistant, but who died two 
years beforc him. 
Henry, Philip (1631 — 1696, aet 65); educaied at Wcstminsier 
and Oxfurd. Wheo a young clcrgyman, he wcnl by.tlie 
name of the " Heavenly Henry." He dcvoled hia whole 
powers Co the ministry. His Constitution waa but Icndcr, 
yet by great carefulness in diet and eicerdse he cnjoyed 
a fair atnouDt of heallh. Married a Wclsh lady of somc 
fortune, and had one son and four daughters. 
His father was named John Henry, hiinself the aon ofHcniy 
Wiliiains, ihe fäthers Christian name becoming the son'j 
Gumame, according to the old Weish custom. 

/ His mother was a very pious womaii, who took great pains 
with him and wich her other chüdren. 

S. Matthew tlcnry.* See helew. 

Henry, Matthew (1661 — 1714, xt 51); was a chÜd of eztra- 
ordinary pregnaoc}- and foiwardncss. His father said of 
him, " Pfseterquc telalem nil puerile fuit." — thcre was 
nothing of the child in him cxccpt his yevs ; was but 
weakly when youog, but hts conacitution sutngtbeaed 
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as he grew. He could read a chapter in the Bible, veiy 
dislinclly, when about ihree years old, and wilh some 
Observation of whal he read. He was very devouüy in- 
clincd. Hts father spared no pains to educate him, His 
labours in the ministty wcrc rnany and great — first at 
ehester, and then at Hackney. He injured a naturally 
Btiong Constitution by his frcquent and fervent preaching, 
and by sitting ovcr-long in his study. Mairied twice, and 
lert many chüdren. The Order of his family was exemplaiy 
whÜe he Uved. I know nothiog oiore of ihetn. 
, Pliihp Henry.* See abavt. 
Herbert, Hon. George (1593 — 1635, Kt, 42) ; educated by his 
mother titl a;L 13, then at VVeslmtnsler, wherc he was 
endeared to all; then he went lo Cambridge, where he 
highly distinguished himself, and became orator tothe Uni- 
vcisity. He was eminent as a sacred poet ; he was also an 
excellent musician, and composed many hymns and anthems. 
He selected a small ministerial Charge, where he passed 
the latter years of his life in the utmost sanclily. In 
figure he was tal! and very lean, but straight. He had 
the manners and mien of a perfect gentleman. He was 
consumpttvc, and subject to frequcnt fcvers and illness. 
Married ; no children ; his nieces lived with him. 

A man of great courage and strength, desccnded from 
a highly connected and very chivalrous famüy. He was 
a person of importance in North Wales, and given to wide 
hospitalily. 

His mother was a lady of extraordiaary piely, and of more 
than feminine und erstand ing, 

Sir '1'. Bromley, privy councillor to Henry VHI. 

The first Lord Herbert of Cherbury; statesman, orator, 
ca valier, and sceptical phüosopher. 
\t B.] His other two brothers were remarkable men— both had 
great courage ; one was a renowned ducUist, and the other 
was a naval officer whu achieved some reputation, and was 
coQsidered to havc deserved more. 
l'S. Sir Edward Herbert, Lord Keeper under Charles \\. {itt 

im JUDCES). 

1 XSy. The two sons of the above were distinguished, one being s 
C! lief Justice, and the Other the admiral, er. Lord ToiringtOD. 
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Hildersham, Arthur (1563 — 1631, bm. 6g) ; was bred a Papts^ 
but abandonett that crecd ; was fined 1,000/. for schisnx. 
Hc sojaurned in many families, and ahiays gaincd their 
n and lo»-c. Hc much weakened his Constitution bjr 
bis fiains in prcaching. 
S. Samuf^t, an exccUent man, of whom Mr. Matthew Henty 
makcs honourable mention in the Life of his falher, Mr. 
Phili]) Henry. Samuel wrotc ihe Life of Arthur Hildersham. 
He dicd a;t 80. 

Hooper, John, Ijisbop of Gloucestcr (1495 — »554. martjTcd 
X.K. 59); origin.-vlly a monk ; became convcrted to the 
Reronnalion «hcn ir. Germany. He was a grcat acqtii- 
sitioD to that cause, for his Icaming, piety, and character 
would have given sircngth and honour to any profcssion. 
Was bumt al Gloucestcr. 
[U.] J. Hooper. Princi|>al of St. Alban HalL 

Hospinian, Ralph (1547 — 1636, ;ei. 79); x leamed Swin writer. 
u. John Wol|ihiu3, prtjfessor at Zürich, 

Jcwell, John, Hishop of Salisbury (1511 — '57'. «t 49), This 
grcal man, " the darüng and wonder of his age. the pattern 
for sanctity, piety, and theotogy," was one of tfae youngcr 
children in a family of trn. He was a lad of pregnant 
pans, and of a sweet and industrious naiure and lempcr; 
was educatcd at Oxford, whcrc bis succcss was greaL On 
Qyecn Mary's accession hc had to take refngc on tht Con- 
tinent, Et. 31, escaping narrowly. He did not retum tili 
after her dcath, wben, aeL 38, hc was madc biihop by 
Queen Elizabeth. He was an excellent scholar, and had 
much improved his Icaming during his exile ; ivas a most 
laborious preacher. As bishop, he was excecdirj^ly lilieral 
and hospitable. It w'as hts cusloni lo have half a doEca 
or morc intelligent poor kds in his house to eduralu tliem, 
Kntl hc mainlained others at the Univcrsity at his own 
expense : amoiig thcse was Richard Hooker. Hc was 
a plca^ianl and amusing host ; he had naiurally a vcry 
Birong mcmory. In body lic was spare and thin, and hc 
Kstlessly worc himself out by rcadiiig, writing, prcachi 
and travclling. llis writings are famous; his " Apologia" 
. was translaicd tnio English by the mothcr of Lord Bacoik 
< Hi« parents wen of aodeni desccni, but not rieh. 
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Je well, John, conti nued — 

n, John Downe* (1576 — 1633, jel. 57); educaled at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. He thence took a small coltege 
living in Devonshire. " Had bis means becn answerable 
to his worth, he had not lain in such obscurity as he did, 
but had doubtless moved and shincd in a far higher and 1 
more extensive sphere. . . . The sharpness of his wil, thc I 
fastness of his memory" (this seenns hetediiary, hke the 
" Porson " memory, which also went through the female 
line), "and ihe soundness of his judgment, wetc in him 
all three so rarely niixed as few men attain ihem Single, in 
that dcgree he had them alL His skiU in ianguages was 
extraordinary." He was very tcmperate and grave, but 
sociable and courteous, and a thoroughly good man and 
divine. His Constitution was but crazy. Mairied happily, 
and had several children, who did well, judging from the 
phrasc, " His civil wisdom appeared ... in the education 
of his fatnily, ... in his marriage and the mairiages of 
bis datighters." 
Junius, Francis (1545 — i6oa, xt 57). This extraordinaiy man 
was very in&rm and weakly when a child, but he strength- 
ened as he grew. Was singnlarly basbful. He read 1 
aviOity; went lo Switzerland as a Student, where he became ] 
a Reformer, and was persecuted. He was an excellent and | 
most able man ; Ihe subject of numcrous panegyrics. 
died of the plague. Mairied four wives, and survived them | 
all ; had in all two 50ns and onc daughler. 

F. A leamed and a kind man. 

S. Francis, a very amiable and leamed man, who spent most 
of his days in England, especially at Oxford. 

3 p. Dionysius Vossius, the Orientalist, and Isaac Vossius, the 1 
leamed Canon of Windsor ; these were sons of the daughter 1 
of Junius, who manied ihe learned John Gerard Vossius. 
Knox, John (1505 — 1573, a:t. 67) ; a populär type of Puritanical I 
bigotry. In his youth he was a successful student of 1 
scholasdc divinity; was persecuted and exiled in his man- : 
hood; married twice^lwo sons and three daughlcrs. 

[i S.] Both his sons were fellows of St Joho's College, Cant-I 
bridge ; the younger of them was University preacher. 

p. Josiah Welch, "the Cock of ihc Conscicnce." For hüa^ 
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and his brothers, see under their &ther'E lumw, ftwit 
Welch. 
Laaco, John ä (? — 1684); the Folish refonner. Whcn thc 
nligious persccutions of the Continent ha<l driven 380 
exiles to England, thcy had their own laws, worship, and 
Superintendent The office of Superintendent was hcld by 
A Lasco. 

£ A dtplomalist, and a man of considerable abilities. 

U. John i Lasco, Arclibishop of Griesa in Poland. It was to 
him thal Erasmus dedicated his edition of the works of 
St. Ambrose. 
Leighton, Robert, D.D., Archbishop of Gla^ow(i6i4 — 1684, 
jeL 70) ; was bred up in the greatest aversion to the 
Church of England ; becamc Master of the College at 
Edinburgh, then Archbishop, At let. 70 he looktd so 
fresh and weil thal a^c seemed to stand still with hin; 
his hatr was black, and all his molions livcly; bul he 
caught pleurisy, and died suddenly of it. 

P. Alexander Leighton, a Scotch physician, who wtotc religiouk 
and political tracts, for which he got into trouble with the 
Star Chamber. He had his nose slit, his eacs cut oB', was 
publicly whipped, and imprisoned for eleven years. Died 

Mather, Cotton, D.D. (1663 — 1727, set. 64); born at Boston, 
in America; was a quick child, and always devoutly in- 
clined ; -began to prcach leL 18. His application, and ihe 
labours he wcnt through, are almost incredible ; thus, as 
regards lilerature alone, he wrote 38] separate treatises. 

F. and G. Dr. Increasc Malher, his felher, and Mr. Richard 
Mather, his grandfather, were eminent ministers. 

g. John Cotton was a man of picty and lea/ning, 

[S.] Samuel ; wrote his life. 

Matthew, Tobie, D.D., Archbishop of York (1546—1618, 
set. Sz). This truly great man was an honour to hb agc 
At Oxford " he took his degrees so ripc in Icaning and 
young in years as was half a mitacle." He was "a moM 
excellent divine, in whom piety and Icaming, art with 
nature strove." 
] Sir Tobie Mattlicw " had all his lathcr's name, and manj' of 
his natural paitE, but had few of his monl vinues, and 
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fewer of his spiritual graces, being an inveterate eneniy to 
the Protestant religion." I presume, from Middleion'a 
taking so much notice of him, ihal he ought to be nmked 
as a person of importance and characler. 
Nowell, Alexander, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's (1511—1601, xt, 
90). Educaled at Brasenose College, Üxlord, of which 
he became a Fellow, and wherc he "grew vcrj- fanious for 
piety and leaming, and for his zcal in promoting the 
Reformation." On Queen Mary's accession he was marked 
out for Popish persecution, so he fled to Frankfort, whence 
he retumed aftcr her death, the first of the English exiles. 
He soon after obtained many and considerable prefer- 
ments, and was made Dean of St Paul's kL 49 ; theo 
Reclor of Hadham in YorkshJre, where he became a fre- 
quent and painful preacher and a zealous writer. .£l 84 
he was elected Principal of Brasenose College, wherc, 
having cnjoyed for a further term of six years the perfect 
nse of his senses and faculties, he died. He was reckoned 
a very leamed man and an excellent divine. His charity 
to the poor was great, especially if they had anytlnng of 
the Scholar in them ; and his comfort to the afflicted either 
in body or mind was equally extensive. He wrotc many 
religious works, especially a Catechism, which was highly 
esteemed, and which he was induced to write, by Cecil 
and other great men of the nation, on purpose lo stop 
a clatnour raised araong the Roman Catholics, Ihat the 
Protestants had no principles. His controversies were 
entirely with the Papists, He was so fond of fishing that 
his picture at Brasenose represcnts htm surrounded with 
tackle. 
WiUiam Whitaker,' D.D. (1547— 1595, a:t. 48). Educated 
by Dr. NowcU unlil he went lo Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he highly distinguished himself. He was elected 
Professor of Philosoph/ while quite young, and nlied the 
chair with the greatest credit Then he became 3 diligent 
Student of religious writers, and in a few years went through 
almost all the Fathers of the Church, He laboured with 
incredible application, but overdid his powers and sirained 
his Constitution, ^t. 31 he had obtained a very high 
reputation for theological knowledge^ and shortly aftcr 
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was electcd Professor of Divioity and Master of Queen'a 
College. X.\. 38 he cniered into controvereies with the 
Papists, especially with Bellarmine, " He dealt peaceably, 
modestly, and gently, without taunting, banlcring, wrath, 
deccic, or insidious language ; so Ihat you tnighl casily see 
him to be no cunaing aiid obslinaCe parlisatt, biil a mosT 
sttidious searchcr after divjne tniUi," He »-as endowed 
with a most acute genius, happy mcmory, wUh as great 
eloquente as was ever in a divine, and wiih a most learacd 
and polished judgment. He was a pious, holy man, ofan 
even, grave demeanour, and very remarkable for patient 
bearing of injun'es. He was extremely kind and libera], 
in seasoD and out of season, especially lo young studenls 
who were poor. He was extremely mcck, although so 
highly gifted and esteemed. Bishop Hall said, " Ncver 
man sa* him without revercnce, nor heard him without 
wonder." It was he nho, at a Conference of Bishops, 
drew up the famous ultra -predestinahan confession of faith, 
calied the " Lambeth Articies." He mairied, first, the 
tnatemal aunt («.) of William Gouge [see), and second, the 
widow of the leanied Dr. Fenner, and by these turo wives 
had eighl chÜdren. It would be excecdingly interesting 
to know more of these children, especially those of the 
first wife, whose hereditary clianccs were so high, lliey 
appear to have tumed out nell, judging Crom Middlcton's 
phrase that ihcy " were carefutly brought up in the piin- 
ciples of true religion and virtue." This, unfortunately, is 
all I know about thera. 
Saurin, James (1677 — 1730, set. 53). Served in the arniy as 
a cadct, but ihc profession was distasteful to him, and he 
left it to bccome a Student in philosophy and diviniiy. 
Ue lived five year? in England. He was an admirable 
Scholar and preacher, and led 3 lioly, unblemished Ufe. 
Married, and had one son at ieast, who survivcd him. 

[F.] An eminent lawyer of Nismcs, who was compellcd lo Icave 
France on tiie revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

3 D. They, as weil as James, were trained up in Icaming by 
their (älher, and were all so remarkably eloquent " that 
eioquence was said to bc hereditary ia the tamily," 
Tbc eloquent AtCorney-Gcneral of Ireland was a descendant 
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Usher, James, D.O., Archbisliop of Aniiagh (1580—1056, xt. 
76). As 3. child he sliowed a. rsmaj-kable attachin<:nt to 
book.s, and he bccame a great Student as he grew older. 
He was the subject of universal admiration für his great 
enidition and wise and noble character. He was a firt.t- 
rate man, and played a conspicuous part on many stages, 
His Constitution was sound and healthy. 

F. Arnold Usher ; was one of the six clerks of the Chancery 
in Ireland, and a man of parts and learning. 

V. Henry Usher, aJso Archbishop of Armagh, was highly 
celebrated for wisdom and knowledge. 

g. James Stanihursl ; was three times Speaker of the House 
of Commons in Ireian.i, Recorder of IJublin, and Master 
in Chancery. He was highly esleemed for his wisdom 
and abilities. 

IL James Staniliurst; was a phiJosopher, historian, and poet 

B. Ambiose Usher, who died in llie prime of life, was a 
man of vety extraordinary powers ; he had attained great 
proficiency in the Oriental tongues. 

[1 K^The Archbishop was taught in his childhood by two 
ä/inds.uTii5, who knew the Bible by heart, and so contrived 
10 teach him to read oul of it — Ingenious, persevering 
ladies I 
James Usher was, therefore, a reinarkable instance of 
hereditary ability associated with constitutional vigour, and 
apparently of a durable type. UniuckÜy for the world, he 
married an heiress, — an only daughter, — who appears, like 
many other heiresses, to have inherited a deficiency of 
proUfic power, for she bore him only one daughter. 
Welch, John (1570—1613, aeL 53). He was proßigale in his 
youth, and joined ihe border-thieves, btit he repented and 
grew to be extremely Puritatiical. The flesh upon his 
knees became "callous, like hom," from his frequenl 
prayings upon them. He was "grievously tempted ' 
throughout the whole of his hfe, and prayed and groaned 
ai nights. His Constitution was robust, and he underwenl 

I great faligues. Married the daughter of John Knox* (set 

ab<7Vt\ and had three sons by her. The eldesC son wai 
accidentally shot when a youth. 
[S.] The second son was shipwrecked, and swam to « descrt 
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isknd, where he starved and was aftenrards found dead, 

on his knees, stifTened in a praying posture, with his hands 

lifted to heaven. 

S. Jostas Welch, the third son, was "a mau highly favourcd of 

God, .... and commonJy called ' the Cock of thc Con- 

sdence,' bccause of his extiaordmaiy (alcnt in awskcning 

and arousing the consctence of sinners." He was cx- 

tremely troubied with doubts aboui his own salvation 

He was still young when he died. 

Whitaker, WÜliam, D.D. See under Noweu.» 

u. Alexander Nowell,* D.D. 

Wilkins, John, D.D., Bishop of ehester. Seeunder Don.* 
g. John Dod.* 

Witsius, Hennan, D.D. (1636 — 1708, seL 7»), Born in Pries- 
land, a premaiure child. Was always puny in stature, but 
had vast intellectual abilities. Was Theological Profi^ssor 
at Utrecht. His fame was European, l'ill within a little 
before his death he could easily read a Greck l'cstantent 
of thc smallest type by moonlight 
[g.] A most pious minister. * 

XL The learncd Peter Gerhard. 

[»S., jj.] His family consJsted of two sons.who dicd young, 
of three rcmarkably pious and accomplished dankten 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SENIOR CLASSICS OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The Position of Senior Classic at Cambridge Js of the 
same rank in regard to classical achievement as that of 
Senior Wrangler is to achievement in mathematics ; tliere- 
fore all that I said about the severity of the selection 
implied by the latter degree (see pp. 16-21) is strictly 
applicable to the form er. I have chosen the Senior 
Classics for the stibject of thls chapter rather than the 
Senior Wranglers, for the reasons explained in p. 197, 

The Classical Tripos was establishcd in the year 1824. 
There have, therefore. been forty-six üsts between that 
time and the year 1869, both inclusive. In nine cases out 
of these, two or more names were brackcted together at 
the head of the list as equal in merit, Icaving thirty-six 
of mcn who were distinctly the first classics of 
their several years. Their names are as foUow : — ■ 
Malkin, Isaacson, Stratton, Kmntdy, Selwyn, Soames, 
Wordsu'orth, Kennedy, Lnshington, Bunbury, Kennedy, 
Goulburn, Osborne, Humphry. Freeman. Cope, Dmman, 

I Maine, Lusinngton, Elwyn, Ferowne, Lightfoot, Roby, 
Hawkins, Butter, Brown, Clark, Sidg'antk, Abbott, Jebb, 
Wilson, Moss, Whitelaw. Smith, Sandys, Keimedy. 
It will be observed that the namc of Kennedy occurs no 
Icss than four times, and that of Lushington twice, in this 
diort serics I will givc the genealogies o^ iVc^k, ■4.'&&. la^ ^ 
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few others of which I have particulars, and which I have 
italicized in the above list, begging tt at the samc tun« 
to be understood that I do not mcan to say thal many 
of the remainder raay not also be distinguished for ihc 
eminence of their kinsmen ; I have not cared to makc 
extensive and minule inquiries, because tlie following list 
is amply sufücient for my purpose. It is obvious tliat the 
descending rclationships must be generally deücient, since 
the oldcst of all the Senior Classics took liis d^ree in 
1834, and would therefore be onlyabout fifty-sevcn at the 
present time. For the most part the sons have yet to be 
proved and the grandsons to be bom. 

There is no case in niy list of only a single eminent 
reiationship. There are four, namely Denman, Goulburn, 
Selwyn, and Sidgwick, of only two or three ; all the others 
have four or upwards, 



APPENDIX TO THE SENIOR CLASSICS OF 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Out of 36 senior ctiuiict (all brackcieil csKi bang eicluded) lincc tli« 
etiBbliihment of (he TKpos in 1S34. 14 find ■ place in Ihe appcndix ; Ihey are 
KTOupctl mlo 10 families. The Kciincil]' family hu ntpplietl 1 m 9 oal of Ihe 
enlire uumber of the senior cluuics. 

Bunbury, Edwanl H.; senior classic, 1833, 
gF. Henry, ist Lord Holland, Secrctary-at-War. 
gB. The Right Hon. Charles James Fox ; illustrious slatcsroan. 
gB. The ad Lonl Holland ; statesman and social leadcr. See 

Fox, in Statesmkn, for other relationships, incIuJing that 

of the Napicr family. 
[F.] General Sir H. E. llunbury, K.C.B., author. 
Butler. Rcv. H. Moniagu, IXI). ; senior classic, 1855 ; Hcad 

Master of Harroiv, 
F. Rcv. Di. George Butler ; Dean of Peterborough, previouBljr 
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Mead Masler of Harrow. He was senior wrangler in 1794, 

at which time there was no University test tbr dasstcal 

eminencc ; liowever, the officc he held is sufiicient proof of 

his powers in that respect also. 
[G.] A man of considerable classical powers and Hterary ta£t«s ; 

was tnasler of a school at Chelsea. 
R The Rev. George Butler; Head Master of Liverpool 

College; ist class, Oxford, 
B> Spencer P. Butler; barrister; wrangler and ist class in 

classics, Cambridge. 
B. The Rev. Anhur Butler; Head Haster of Haileybuiy 

College ; ist class, Oxford. 
Denman, Hon. George. Q.C. M.P, ; senior classic, 184a. 
F. ist Lord Denman; Chief Justice Queen's Bench. Stein 

JUDGES. 

G Physidan ; a celebrated accoucheur. 

CN. Sir Benj. Brodie, Bart ; eminent surgeon. See Brooie, 

in Science. 
Goulbum, Henry; senior classic, 1835. It was he who obiained 

the extraordinary diatinction described in p. 31 (where I 

also have made a mtstake in his pedlgree). He died young. 
F. Right Hon. H. Goulbum, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
[B.] Also an able classical scholar. 
U. Exlward Goulburn, Serjeant at Law ; a man of well-known 

high accomplishments and abÜity. 
US. Rev. E. M. Goulbum, D.D. Dean of Norwich; formerly 

Head Master of Rugby ; eminent preacher. 
Bawkins, F. Vaughan ; senior cbssic, 1854 ; one of the youngest 

at the time of his exaraination, yet is reputed to have 

obtained one of the largest number of marks, upon record. 
F Francis Hawkins, M.D., Registrar of the College oi 

Physicians. 
U. Edward Hawkins, D.D., Provost of Oriel College, Oxfonl. 
IL Sir Cjesar Hawkins, Sergeant Surgeon to Her Majesty. 

This is the " blue ribbon " of ihe profession, being the 

highest post attainable by a surgeon. 
GB. Charles Hawkins, Sergeant Surgeon lo George III. 
üF. Sit Cäsar Hawkins, ist BarL, Sergeant Surgeon to GeorgellL 
Gü, renncU Hawkins, Sergeant Surgeon to George IIL 
0. Haiford Vaughan, Professor at Oxford. 
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Ha^kins, F. Vaii^han, continud — 

g. Sir John Vaughan, Judge ; JusL C.P. (See im }ui>cts.>i 

gB. Rev. Edward Vaughan of Lciccsler; CaJvinisi ibeoloj 

gB. Peter Vaughan, Dean of Chester; Worden of HcitoO 
College, Oxford. 

gB. SirChos. Vaughan, Envoy Extraordinary tothe Uniled States 

gB. Sir Henry Vaughan, assumcd tlie narae of Halfan), itt 
Bart. ; Ihe »cllknown physician of George HI. 

gN, The Rev. Charles J, Vaüoban, D.D. Joint senior dasuc 
of Cambridge, 1838; eminent schoIar; Hcad Master ol 
Hanow ; Masler of tlic Tcniple ; has refused Iwo bisbop- 
rics. The rigid rule I have prescribed to mysclf, of 
reckoning oiily lliose who were sole senior classic», prevcnls 
my assigning a separate paragraph lo Dr. Vaughan. 
Kennedy, Kev. Benjamin; senior classic, 1S17; for many yean 
Head Master of Shrewsbuiy School ; professor of Greek 
at Cambridge, Educated at Shrewsbury, of which school 
be was head boy xt. 15 ; obtained the Ponon prize at 
Cambridge set. 18, before entering the Univetsity, and the 
Pitt Univcrsily Scholarship set 19. 

B. Charles Rann Kennedv, barrister; senior classic, iSji. 

R Rev. George Kexnedy, senior classic, 1834 ; for many years 
one of tlic ablest of the private tulors at Cambridge. 

B. Rev. William Kennedy, Inspector of Schools; gained the 
Porson prize, 1835, bul was incapaciiaied for competilion 
in the classical iriiigs througli bis not having laken ihe 
previous, then essenlial, mathematical degrec. 

N. W. R. Kennedy, son of the above; senior classic, 1868; 
was Newcaslle scholar at Eton. 

N. J. Kennedy, has not yct (tStif) urived at the penod for 
taking his dcgrce. He was Ncwcastle scholar at Eton, 
and Bell University scholar at Cambridge. 

F. Benjamin Rann Kennedy. It is considcred that he wotild 
have becn an excellent scholar if he had had advantages. 
Had considcrable poetic talent (poem on death of Princess 
Charlotte, (juoted by Washington Irving in his " Sketch- 
book"). Was Master of King Edward's School, Bir- 
mingham. 

G Her maiden nanic was Maddox, a lady ol considci 
intellecluaJ and poetic abllity. 
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Kennedy, Rev. Benjamin, amtintted — 
g. — Hall, engraver lo George III. ; his portrait is m [he 

Vemon Gallery ; was a man of mark in his profcssion. 
g. Her maiden naine was GÜes; she was the daughler of 

French emigrants j had excellent abiÜties, that were shaied 

by oihers of her family, as follow : — 1 

u. Rev. Dr. Hall, late Master of Pembroke College, Oxford ; | 

a man of considerabie classical attainments- 
vS. James Burchell, Under Sheriff of Middiesex ; acting Judge 

of ihe Sheriffs' Court for forty-five years ; a man of eminent 

business capacity. 
»S. William Burchell, mos! successfu! man of business ; founder 

of imponant companies, as the first Electric Telegraph 

Company and the Metropolitan Railway. 
Lushington, Edmund; senior classic, 1832; Professor at 

Glasgow. 
GF. James Law, Bishop of Carlisle ; author. 
CB. The ist Lord Ellenborough, Chief Justice of the KJOf's 

Bench. (.Sä* unda- Judges.) 
B, Henry Lushinglon, 4th cla.'isic of his year; Govemment 

Secretaiy at Malta. 
B. Franklin LusiiJNr.TON, senior classic, 1846, 
B. Charles H. Lushington, Secretary to Govemment in India. 
The four following are descended from a second mairiage; 

they have the Lushington, but not the Law, blood. 
U. Stephen Rumbold Lushington, Privy Couocillor; Governt» 

of Madras ; Secretary of the Treasury. 
[U.] General Sir James Lushington, K.C.B. 
[U.] Charles, Madras Civil Service ; Member of CouociL 
US, Charles Hugh, Secret«ry to Govemment in India, 

The branch of the Lushington family from which Sir Stephen 

Lushington, D.C.L., the eminent ex-Judge of tiie Admiralty, 

is descended, diverged from the one we are now consider- 

ing, in the fißh ascending generatioo from the two senior 

classics. This branch also contains a considerabie nunibcr 

of men of Sterling ability, and very few others. Thcre are 1 

fully eleven distinguished men within three grades ol 

relationship to Sir Stephen Lushington. 
Selwyn, Rev. Dr. William; senior classic, i8a8; Margaret Pro- [ 

fessor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
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Selwyn, Rev. Dr. William, cmtinutd — 
B. The fiishop of Lich(ield, formcrly Bishop of New Zcaknd ; 

ad classic in 1831. 
B. Sir Jasper Selwyn, Jtidge ; Lord Justice. 
b. Miss Selwyn, eminent for philanthropical labour», (Crimeut 

War, " Home " at Birmingham.) ^h 

Sid{:wick, H. ; senior classic, 1S59. ^H 

B. ad classic, 1863. ^^| 

B. Able Scholar ; senior Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. ^^ 
GdS., CUPS., and p/PS. Dr. Eenson, Head Master of Wellington 
College, is rclaicd. though disiantly, through the p.\temal 
and malemal lincs, to Mr. Sidgwick, bdng bolh sccood 
and third cousin by the first and third cousin by the 

Wordsworth, Rev. Christopher, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln; 

senior classic, 1830. See under Poets for his rcladoD^ 

vti. t — 

U. The Poet 

F. The Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

■ B. Excelleot schoUn ; one, the Bishop of Dimkeld. 
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CH AFTER XVII. 



I PROPOSE to Supplement what I have written about brain 
by two short chapters on muscle. No one doubts that 
muscle is hereditary in horscs and dogs, but humankind 
are so blind to facts and so governed by preconceptions, 
that I have heard it frequcntly asserted that muscle is 
not hereditary in nien. Oarsmen and wrestlers have 
maintained that their heroes spring up capriciously, so 
I have ihought it advisable to malce inquiries into the 
matter. The rcsults I have obtaincd will beat down 
another place of refuge for those who insist that each 
man is an independent creation, and not a mere Tunction, 
physically, morally, and intellectually, o( anccstral quali- 
ties and external influences. 

In respect to Oarsmen, let rae assure the reader that 
thcy are no in&ignificant fraction of the Community, — no 
mere waifs and strays from thosc who follow more civilized 
f.ursuits. A perfect passion for rowing pcrvades large 
classes. At Newcastle, when a grcat racc takes place, all 
busincss is at a standstill, factories are closed, shops are 
shut, and Offices deserted. The numbcr of men who fall 
i'ithin the attraction of the career is vcry grcat ; and thcre 
an be no doubt that a large proportion of those among 
thcm who are qualified to succecd brilliantly, obcy the 
attraction and pursue it. 

For the information in this and the foliowing chaptera, 
] am entirely Indebted to the kind inquiries made for me 
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by Mr. Robert Spence Watson of Newcaslle, whosc local 
knowledge is very considerable, and whosc sympathics with 
athletic amusements are strong. Mr. Watson put himsclf 
into continual conimunication with onc of the highcst, 
I believe by far the highcst, authority on boating matters, 
a person who had reporled nearly every boating racc to 
the newspapers for the last quarter of a centurj'. 

The iist in the Appendix to this chapter indudes the 
names of nearly all the rowing men of note who havc 
figured upon the Tyne during the past six-and-twenty 
years, It also includes some of the rowcrs on the 
Thames, but the inforniation about these is not so certain. 
The names are not picked and chosen, but the best men 
have been takcn of whom any certain knowledge could 
be obtained. 

It is not easy to classify the rowers, especially as niany 
of the men have rarely, if ever, pulled in skiff matches, but 
formed part of crews in pair-oarcd, four-oarcd, or six-oarcd 
matches. Their Performances have, however, been care- 
fully examined and criticised by Mr. Watson and his 
asscssor, who have divided thcm into four classes. 

I have markcd the names of the lowest with brackets [], 
and have attachcd to them the phrase " moderately good," 
These are men who have either disappointed cxpcctations 
founded on early promise, or have not rowed often enough 
to show of what feats thcy are really capable. No com- 
plete failurc is incliidcd. Fcw amateurs can cope with 
men of this class. notwithstanding the mediocrity of thcir 
abilities when judgcd by a professional Standard. 

The ncxt asccnding grade is also distinguishcd b>* 
brackets [], but no qualifying cxpression is added to their 
names. Thcy consist of the stcady reliable men who form 
good racing crews. 

The two supcrior gratlcs contain the men whosc names 
UV printcd withont brackets— whom, in short, I treat a 
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oaksmea: 

being "eminently gifted." In order to inake 3 distinctioii' 
between the two grades, I add to the names of the men 
who belong to the higher of them, the phrase "very 
cxccllcnt oarsman," 

It is not possible to du more than give a rough notion 
of the piaces into which these four grades would respec- 
tively fall in my table (p. 34) of natural giTts. I havc 
only two data to help mc. The first is, that I am iiiformtid 
that in the eariy part of [S68, the Tyne Amateur Rowing 
Club, which is the most important Institution of that kind 
in the north of England, had been fifteen years in exist- 
ence and had comprised, in all, ijy members ; that thrce 
of these, as judged by amateur Standards of comparison, 
had been considered of surpassing excellencc as skiff- 
rowers, and that the best of these three was lookcd upoa 
as cqual to, or perhaps a trifle better than, the least 
good of the brothcrs Matßn, who barely ranks as aa 
"evcellcnt" rower. 

The other datum is the deliberate opinion of the autho- 
ritics to whom I am indcbted for the materials of this 
chapter, that not i man in 10 will succeed as a rower 
even of the lower of the two grades whose names are 
marked in my Appendix by brackcts, and that not i in 
100 Towers attains to excellcnce, Hence the minimum 
qualiücation for excellence is possessed by only i man 
in 1,000. 

Tlicre is a rough accordance betwccn these two data. 
A rowing club consists in part of naturaÜy sclected men. 
Thcy are not men, all of whom have been takcn at hap- 
hazard as regards their powers of rowing. A large part 
are undoubtedly mere conscripts from the race of clubable 
men, but thcre must always be a considerable number 

Iwho would not havc joined the club save for their con 
«ciousness of possessing gifts and tastes that specially 
qualified Ihcm for success on the watcr, Tq bt "0^^ ^^afik. 
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rowing club, means mucti more than to be tbc best of 
377 mea taken at haphazard. It would be mach nearcr 
the tnith to say, that it means being the best of all who 
might have joincd the club, had they been so inclincd 
and had appeared desirable members. Upon thcse 
grounds (see also tny remarks in p. 12) it U a very 
moderate estimate to concludc tli.it the qualiticdtions IM 
excellence as an oarsman, are only possessed by t nuui 
in i,ooa 

The "very excellent" oarsmen imply, I presume, a 
much more rigorous selcction, but I really have no data 
whatever on which to found an estimate. Many men who 
found they could attain no higher rank than "excellence," 
would abandon the unprofitabie pursuit of match rowing 
for more regulär and, as somc would say, crcditable occu- 
pations. We sliall not be more than half a grade wrong 
if we consider the " excellent " oarsmen to rank in at least 
class F of natural gifts, with rcspect to rowing ability, and 
the "very excellent " to fall well within it. 

I do not propose to take any pains in analysing thcse 
rclationships, for the data are inadequatc. Rowing was 
comparatively little practised in prcvious gencrations, so 
we cannot expect to meet with evidence of ancestral 
pecüliarities among the oarsmen. Again, the successful 
rowers are mostly singlc men, and some of the best have 
no childrcn. It ia iniportant, in respect to this, to rccollcct 
the frequent tratnings they have gone through. Mr. Watson 
mcntions to mc one wcll-known man, who has tniined for 
an enormous number of races, and during the time o( 
each training was most abstemious and in amazing Health ; 
tlicn, aftcr each trial uas ovcr, hc commoiily gavc way. and 
without committing any grcat cxccss, rcmaincd for wecka 
in 3 »täte of fuddle. This is too often the history of 
tfaese mea- 
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There are in the Appendix only three families, each 
containing more than one excellent oarsman ; they are 
Clasper, Matfin, and Taylor, and the total relationships 
existing towards the ablest mcmber of cach family are, 
8 B and I S. 

There appears to be no intermarriage, except in the one 
case that is mcntioncd, between the families of the rowers; 
indced there is much jealousy between the rival families. 



APPENDIX TO OARSMEN. 

" I have not picked and choicn, but have sirop]]' token all Ibe best men 
1 ermld hor anything certainly about." — Eilraiißvm Mh. Watspn's Litltr. 

Ttic tS men whow names are prinled in ilalici aie described bclav u 
BURipIcs of hereditury Gifls. The remaining 3 are not. 

Candlbh; Ctiatnben ; 5 Claiftr ; Coomba ; Coopet i KeUy ; MaddisBit; 
»Malßn; Retiforlh ; Saäler; S Taylor; Winikif. 

Candlish, James ; a Tjrne man, married sister of Hcniy Clasper; 
has no children. 

[B.] Thomas ; a good but not a great rowei; has alwaya pulled 
as one of a crew. Unmarried. 

[B.] Robert ; moderately good ; has not rowed vcry oßcn. 
> Clasper, Henry ; very excellent oarsman. Is the most prominent 
member of a brge and mosi Tcmarkable family of oarsmeo. 
He was for many years stroke of a four-oared crew, and 
frcquently the whole crew, including the coxswain, werc 
merabcrs of the Clasper family. For eight yeats this crew 
won the championship of tlie Tyne. Six times Henry 
Clasper piiUed stroke for the crew winning the champion- 
ship of ihe Thames, and Coombes deciared th.il hc was 
the best stroke that ever pulled. Up to the year 1859, 
when he was 47 years o!d, hc had pulled stroke 78 times 
in pair- or four-oared matthes, and his crew had been 54 
limes victorious. He had also pulled in 31 skiff matches 
and won 10 of them, and had bcen cliampion of Scotiand 
u[>on the only iwo occasions oi\ vitocU ^ c^^^äösäSsä"-*. 



Nearly all ihese mätch« were over a 4 or 4^ niile course. 
He mvented the light oulrigger, and has bcen a veij 
siiccessful builder of racing boats. 



Family or Clasper. 



Hairr." [Woi,] \ziw.] RoLn. 
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ThoH ia bnckeu | ) *n limikrl^ uuckEd In tkc Id 

S. John Hawks Clasper ; veiy excellent oarsmaa Has romd 
more skiff matchcs than any man living. IVhen hc had 
contesled 76 races, he had won 50 of Üicm. He has 
brolliers, but they are t(X> young lo have shown their powcis. 

B Richard Clasper ; veiy excellent oarsmaa, known u die 
" Linie Wonder." Was, when 37 years old, only 5 feet 
2 iiiches high, and ncighcd 8 stone 6 Ibs. In spite of tfais 
he was bow oarsman 10 the brothere' crew, and a rare good 
one Hc has rowcd many skiff races with firsi-class men, 
and has starcely ever been beatcit, but is too light to 
cotitend for ihe championship. 

B. John Clasper ; very excellent oarsman ; was drowned whca 
}oung {xL 19). He had won several small matchcs, and 
one imporunt match with a man callcd Graham, and bii 
fine siylc and excellent Performances (consideting bis agc) 
causcd bim lo be loukcd upon as a rower of e 
promisc. 

R Robert Clasper; able oarsman. 

[N.] Son of the above ; is a good rower, 

[K] William; never pulled but aä one of a ciew; I 
rccently drowned 

[It.] tMward ; has the disadvantage of baving lost a leg. 

[I!.] (haif-broihcr). Thomas; moderately good. 

[il] Edward Hawks ; a lair rower. 

The father of the Clasper tamij wa« a k 
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CbOmbes, Robert ; very excellent oarsman. 
[S.] David ; a good match rower. 
[B,] Thomas ; has always pulled as one of a ctctt. 
Cooper, Robert, 
[S.] He puUs well, but ts not old enough for matchei. 
Maddison, Antony. 
[B.] James ; a good rower. 
Matfin, Thomas. Unmarried. 
B. William. UnmarrieJ. 
Renforth, James; Champion rower of England. Unmarried. 
[B.] Stephen ; a fair rower. Unmarried. 
Sadler, Joseph, Unmarried. 
[B.] William. Unmarried. 
Taylor, James ; very excellent oarsman, the ablest of a reraark- 
able family. He has rowed 1 1 a races, alone and in crews ; 
13 of these were skiff matches, and of these he won 10. 
B. Matthew; a good rower. (He has a son who is a clever 

■, but not old enough for matches.) 
) B. Thomas, ^Villiam, and John ; all good rowers ; they have 
only pulled in crews. All unmarried. 
Winship, Edward ; very eminent oarsman. He is not a skiff 
■, but always rows in two- or four-oared races. He 
was one of the crew who won the " Champion Fours " 
at the Thames National Regatta in 1S54, 1859, iStit, and 
1S63, and the " Champion Pairs " at the same Regatta in 
1855, 1S56, 1860, 186t, and i36>. 
LB.] Thomas ; a good rower, also in crcrs. 




I AM whoily indebted for the inrormation contained in thts 
chapter, as I was for that in the last, to Mr. Robert Spcnce 
Watson. With the assistance of a wcll-informed champion 
wrcstler, that gcntleman has examined into the history of 
thosc of the 172 mcn of whom anything could be leamt, 
who wcre eithcr first er second at Carlisle or Newcastlc 
since the establishment of the championship at those 
placL-5 ; at the first, in 1S09, and at the seccnd, in 1839. 

It is exceedingly difÜcult to cstimate the pcrformaaces 
of the ancestors of the present generation, because there 
wcre scarcely any prizcs in former days ; matdics wcre 
then made siinply for honoiir. We must not expecl to 
be able to trace ancestral gifis among the wrestlers to s 
greatcr degrec than among the oarsmen. 

I should add, that I made several attempts to obtaJn 
information on wrestling familics in the Lake districts of 
Wcstmorcland and Cumberland, but entircly without suc- 
ccss ; no rccords sccm to have been kept of the ycarly 
ineetings at Keswick and Bowness, and tiie wrcsüing deeds 
of past ycars have fallen out of mind. 

There are cightcen familics in my Appendix, containi 
between them forty-six wrestlers, and the relationsh^ 
existing towards the ablest wrestler of the family 'ai 
1 F, 21 B, 75, and 1 n. 
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APPENDIX TO WRESTLERS OF THE NORTH 
COUNTRY. 

Blair, Matthew; winner of Dccies priie at Newcastlc in 1859 
Champion of 11 stonc men at Newcastlc in 1861. 
B. Robert ; winner of Decies prize at Newcastle in 1857. 
B. Joseph ; winner of Decies prize in t86i ; id 11 stone man 
at Newcastle in 1861, and at Carlisle, 1863. 
Daley, Charles ; champion 10 J stone, Newcastle, 1839. 
B. John; ad 10 stone, Newcastle, 1840 and 184z. 
[B.] William ; moderately good. 
Ewbank, Noble; champion of all weighta at Newcastle, 1858, 
1859, 1860 ; champion of picked men at Newcastle, 1859 ; 
Champion of all weights, Carlisle, 1858, 
F. Joseph ; champion of all weights at Newcastle, 1847. 
[B.] Joseph ; only a second-rate wrestler. 
Glatster, William; champion, Newcastle, 11 stone, 1850; ad 
all weights, Newcastle, 1851 ; ad all veights, Carlisle 
1856. 
B. George ; very good. 
Golightty, Frank ; a famous wresller in the last Century. 

1). Tom ; champion at Melmcrby. 
Gordon, Robert; champion all weights, Carlisle, 1S36 and 
1S46; ad, 1837, 1839, 1840, 1845, and 134S; champion 
all weights at Newcastlc, 1846. 
B. William ; a good wrestler, 
[B,] Thomas ; tolerably good, 

n. Robert l.owlhian ; champion light weights, Newcastle, 1855 
and 1860. 
Harrington, Joseph ; champion light weights at Newcastle, 
1844, 1853, 1S54; Champion tt stone, Newcastle, 1855; 
ad all weights at Newcastle, 1845- 
B. Charles ; champion light weighls, NewcasÜe, 1848 ; ad, 1S49. 
S. James Scott. 
Irving, George ; champion all weights, Carlisle, 1837 and i8ai 
S. George ; very good light weight wrcstlei: 
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Ivison, Henry; a first-class man, but in old times, when thO 

competition was less severe ihan now. 

S. John ; id for all wcights at Newcastle, in 184a ; chainpion 

of 10} stone men at Newcastle, 1844; id 9^ stone mcn 

at Newcastle, 1850. 

S. Henry; ad light weights at Newcastle, 1853; »du stone 

men, ditto, 1856. 
[S.] James. 
Jamieson, James; Champion light weights at Carlisle, 1838; 
twice threw the Champion of all wcights the same jcar; 
ad iij stone, Newcastle, 1843; and \o\ stone, 1845. 
3 B. Robert, William, and George. AU good wrestteis ; among 
them they won all the prizes at Brampton, so that tbe 
wrestling there had to be given up. They challenged any 
four men in England of their weight 
Lrittle, John ; champion all weights, Carlisle. 

B. James; ad all weights, Carlisle, 1834. 
Long, Rowland; wreslled Tor 30 yeare, and won neariy too 

B. John ; the best champion at Carlisle. ^| 

Lowthian. See Gordon. H 

Nichol, John; ad all wcights, Carlisle, 1832 and 1836. ■ 

[B,] James ; a good, though not a first-rate wrestlcr. 
Palroer, John ; champion of all weights at Carlisle in 1851, «nd 
champion of light weights the same year, — a n 

aB. Matthew and Walter; twins, both very good; 
pions, but ofken second in great matches. 
Robtey, Joseph ; a very good wrcstler. 
B. John ; also a good wrestlcr. 
S. William; sd all weights at Newcastle, 1848; cham| 

heavy stone men, 1851. 
Robaon, Thomas; champion all wcights at Newcastle, 

champion ti stone, 1S5S. 
B. William ; equally good. 
Tinian, John; champion at Penriih. As a wrcstler, bon 
nmner, leaper, cudgel and foot-ball ptayer, he never 
an eqtial ; was the greatest hero in athlelic ei 
England ever produccd. " Wrestliana," by W. Litt 
•elf an cxcellent wrestlcr), Whitehavcn, iSaj. 
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' Tiniati, Jolin, a>nlinaed — 

B. Job; nearly equal lo bis broiher; he thrcw William 

Rich.irdson, who aflerwards won »40 belts and wa 

champiuu. 
S. John ; a remaikably good wrestler. 
S. Joseph ; a inore powerful man ihan bis falber. 
[j S.J Other sons were good wrestlers, bul none remarkably so. 
TwcddcU, Joseph; Champion lo stone, Newcastle, 184a; ad, 

ditlo, 1841 ; Champion iij stone, Newcastie, 1843. 
B. Thomas; champion 10 stone, Newcastle, 1841. 
B. Richard; ad iij stone, Newcaslle, 1841. 
B. William ; ad loj stooe, Newcastle, 1846. 
Wearmouth, I^uncelot ; champioo 1 1 stone men at Nevrcasü^ 

1860. 
B Tsaac ; id 9} stone men at Newcascle, i859. 



CHAPTER XIX 

COMPARISON OF RESULTS. 

Let US now bring our scattered results side to side. 
the purpose of comparJson, and judge of the exU 
to which they corroborate onc anothcr, — how lar I 
confirni the provisional calculations made in the chapi 
on JUDC.F.S from more scanty data, and whcre and i 
they contrast, 

The number of cases of hereditary gentus analysed | 
the sevcral chapters of my book, amounts to a largc td 
I have dealt with no less than 300 famiües containiq| 
bctwcen them ncarly i,cxxj eminent mcn, of whom 41] 
arc iÜustrious, or, at all events, of such notc as to des 
being printed in black type at the head of a 
If therc be such a thing as a decidcd law of distributi 
of genius in familics, it is sure to become manifest vrhi 
* we deal statistically with so large a body of cxamples. 
In companng the results obtaincd from the diSer 
groups of eminent mcn, it will be our most convcoi 
counie to compare the columns B of the several tabl 
Column B gives the number of kinsmen in various de| 
on the supposition that the number of familics i 
group to which it refers is loa All the cntrics um 
B have thcreforc the same common measurc, they are i 
percenlages, and admjt of direct intercomparison. I hoj 
I have made m)'sc1f quite dcar: lest tbccc sbould rem 
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any misapprehcnsion, it \s better to give an example. 
Thus, the families of Divines are only 25 in nuniber, and 
in those 25 families there are 7 eminent fathera, 9 brothers, 
and 10 sons. ; now in order to raise these numbers to per- 
centages, 7, 9, and 10 must be multiplied by the number 
of times that 25 goes into lOO, namely by 4. They will 
thcn become 28, 36, and 40, and will be found entered as 
such, in column B, p. 275 ; the parent numbers 7, g, ic^ 
appearing in the same table in the column A. 

In the foUowing table, the columns B of all the diffcrent 
groupa are printed side by sidc ; I have, however, thrown 
Painters and Musicians into a single group of Artists, 
because their numbers were too small to make it worth 
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while to consider them apart Annexed to these is a 
columo B calculatcd from thc whole of thc famiües put 
tc^ther, with tlie Intention of giving a general avcragc; 
and I have further attached to it its appropriate columns 
C and D, not so much for particular use in this chapter as 
for Üie convcnience of the reader who may wish to make 
comparisons with the othcr tablcs, from the diffcrent 
point of view which D affords. 

The gcneral uniformity in the distribution of abitity 
among the kinsmen in the different groups, is strikingiy 
manifest. The eminent sons are almost invariably more 
numerous than thc eminent brothers, and these are a iriflc 
more numerous than the eminent fathers, On procccding 
further down the table, we comc to a suddcn dropping off 
of the numbers at the sccond grade of kinship, namely, 
at the grandfathers, uncles, nephews, and grandsons : this 
diminution is conspicuous in the entrics in column D, the 
meaning of which has already bcen fuUy describcd in pp. 
81-83. On rcaching the third grade of kin.<>hip. another 
abrupt dropping ofT in numbers is again mct with, but thc 
first Cousins are found to occupy a decidedly bcttcr posi- 
tion than othcr rclations with in the third grade. 

We further observe, tliat while the proportionale abun- 
dancc of eminent kinsmen in the various grades is closcly 
similar in all the groups, the proportions deduccd from thc 
entire body of illustrious mcn, 415 in numbcr, coindde 
with peculiar gcneral accuracy with those we obtaineü 
from thc largc subdivision of 10g Judges. Thcrc caonot. 
therefore, rcmain a doubt as to tlic existcncc of a law 
of distribution of ability in families, or that it is prctty 
accuratcly expressed by the ügurcs in column B, under 
the hcading of "eminent mcn of all dasses." I do not, 
however, think it worth while to submit a diagram like that 
m p. 85, dcrivcd from thc column D in the last tabl^ 
becAUX littlc dcpcndcncc can bc placed on thc entrics in 
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C by thc hclp of which that column had to be calciilated, 
When I began my inquiries, I did indeed try to obtain 
reül and not estimated data for C, by inquiring into thel 
total numbcrs of kinsmcn in each degrec, of evcrj- i 
trious man, as well as of those wlio achJcvcd eniinence. I 
I wearied myself for a long timc with searching biographies, I 
but finding the results very disproportionate to the labour, j 
and continually open to doubt after they had bcen obtained, 
1 gave up the task, and resigned myself to the rough but ( 
ready method of estimated averages. 

It is eamestly to bc desired that breedcrs of animals 
would furnish tables, like mJne, on the distribution of 
different marked physical qualities in families. The resuUs 
would be far more than mere matters of curiosity ; they 
would affbrd coiistants for formulx by which, as I shall 
bricfly show in a subsequent chapter, the laws of heredity, a 
they are now understood, may admit of bei[)g expressed. 

In contrasting the columns B of the different groups, 
the first notable peculiarity that catches the eye is the 
smah number of the sons of Commanders ; they being 
31, while the average of all the groups is 48. There 
is nothing anomalous in this irregularity. I havc already 
shown, when speaking of the Commanders, that they 
usually begin their active careers in youth, and thcrefore, 
if married at all, they are niostly away from their wives 
on military servicc. It is also worth whüe to point out a ' 

Ifew particular cases where cxceptional circumstances stood 
in the way of the Commanders leaving male issue, bccause 
the total number of those included in my lists i 
sniall, being only 32, as to make thcm of appreciable 1 
importance in affecting the results. Thus, Alexander the I 
Great was continually engaged in distant wars, and dicd 
in early manhood : he had one posthumous son, but that 
Bon was murdered for political rcasons when still a boy, 
Julius Cxsar, an exceedingly profligaÄ.c TO.-a."o.,\«&t "ot«."^«^ 
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gitimate son, by Cleopatra, but that son was also tnurdercd 
for political reasons when still a boy. Nelson marricii 
a widow who had no children by her formcr husband, and 
therefore was probably more or Icss infertile by nature. 
Napoleon I. was entirely scparatcd from Marie Louise 
after she had borne him one son. 

Though tlie great Commanders have but fcw immcdiate 
descendants, yeC the nuniber of tlieir eminent grandsoos 
is as great as in the other groups, I ascribe this to the 
supcriority of their breed, which ensures emiaence to an 
unusually largc proportion of their kinsmen. 

The next exceptional entry in the table is, tlic number 
of eminent fathers of the great scientific men as com- 
pared with that of their sons, there being only 30 of the 
former to 60 of the latter, whcreas the averagc of all the 
groups gives 31 and 48. I have already attcmpted to 
accouRt for this by showing. first, that scientitic men owe 
much to the traüiing and to the blood of their mothers; 
and, secondly, that the first in a family who has scientific 
gifts is not nearly so likely to achicve emincnce, as the 
descendant who is taught to follow sciencc as a profession, 
and not to waste his powers on profitless speculations. 

The next peculiarity in the table is, the smali number 
of eminent fathers, in tlic group of Poets. This group is 
too small to make me attach much importance to the 
deviation ; it may bc mere accident 

The Aitists are not a ntuch largcr group than the Focts; 
consisting as they do of only 2% families, but the number 
of their eminent sons is enormous and quite cxccptionaL 
It is 89, whcreas the averagc of all the groups is only 4S. 
The remarks I madc about the descendant of a great 
scientific man prospcring in science, more than bis anccstor, 
arc emincntly true as rcgards Artists, for the fairly-giftcd 
son of a great painter or musician is far more likely to 
bccome a professional celebrity, than anothcr man whu li 
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equal natural ability, but is not especially educateJ for^ 
professional life. The lai^e number of artists' sons who 
have becomc eminent, testifies to the strongly hereditaiy 
cliaracter of their peciiüar ability, while, if the reader will 
turn to the account of the Herscliel family, pp. 215, 216, 
he will readily understand that many persons may have 
decided artistic gifts who have adopted some other more 
regulär, solid, or lucrative occupation. 

I have now done with the exceptional cases ; it will be 1 
observed that they are mere minor variations in the law] 
expressed by the general averagc of all the groups ; 
if we say that to every 10 iliustrious mcn, who have any^ 
tminent rdations at all, we find 3 or 4 eminent fathers, 
4 or S eminent brothers, and 5 or 6 eminent sons, wc shall 
be right in 17 instances out of 24; and in the 7 cases 
where we are wrong, the error will consist of less than 
1 Unit in 2 cases {the fathers of the Commanders and men 
of literature), of i unit in 4 cases (the fathers of poets, 
and the sons of judges, Commanders, and divtnes), and c 
more than l unit in the sole case of the sons of artists. 

The deviations from the average are naturally greaterfl 
in the second and third grades of kinship, because thef 
numbers of instances in the several groups are generali/^ 
small ; but as the proportions in the largc subdiv 
of the 85 Judges correspond with extreme closeness to 
those of the general average, we are perfectly justified in 
accepting the latter with confidence. 

The ünal and most important result remains to bei 
worked out; it is this: if we know nothing eise aboutl 
a person than that he is a fathcr, brother, son, grandsoit. j 
or other relation of an iliustrious man, what is the chanc« I 
that he is or will be eminent ? Column E in p. 61 gives 
the reply for Judges ; it remains for us to discover what it 
is for iliustrious men generally. In each of the chaptcrs 
I have given euch data as I possessed, fit for combining 
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with the rcsults in column D, in order to make the 
required caiculation. They consist of the proportion of 
men whose rclations achicved cminencc, compared with 
the total nutnbcr into whase rclationships I inquircd 
The general result' is, that exactly one-half of the illus- 
trious men have one or more eminent relations, Conse- 
querifly, if we divide the entries in column D. of " eminent 
men of all classes," p. 317, by 2, we shall obtain the 
corresponding column K 

The readcr may, however, suspect the fairncss of my 
sclcction. He may recollect niy dtfüculty, avowed in many 
chaptcrs, of finding suitable seJections, and will suspect 
that I have yielded to the temptation of inscrting more 
than a due share of favourablc cases. And I cannot 
whoUy deny the charge, for I can recollect a few namea 
that probably occurred to me owing to the double or 
treble weight givcn to thcm, by the ciimulated Perform- 
ances of two or thrce persons. Thcrcfore I acknowledgc 
it to be quite necessary, in ihe intcrests of truth, to appeal 
to some wholly indcpcndcnt selection of names; aud will 
take for that purpose the saints, or whatever their right 
name may be, of the Comtist Calendar. Many of my 
readers will know to what I am referring ; how Auguste 
Comte, dcsiring to found a "Religion of Humanity," 
selected a liät of names, from those to whom human 
development was most indebted, and assigned the months 
to th(. most important, the wceks to the ncxt class, and 
the days to tlie third. 1 have nothing whatever to do 
with Comtist doctrines in these pages: his discipics dislike 

> LonI Chanceilon, p. 64, 14 in 30; Slaleunen of George III,. p. lil, 
33 in j3 ; Premier^ p. III, not indudrd in lhc''SUIsmni," 8 in 16: Com- 
inanilen, p. 150, 31 in 59 ; Litcrary Men, p. ija, 37 in s6 ; Scientific Moi. 
pp. 194. 199, 65 in S3 : PocU, p. 218, 40 In 100 1 Miulduiv P- 139. *6 ib 
IMx Piinien, p. 149. 181041; DiTina, pp. 374, 183, 33 in 196 ; Scliolan^ 
p, joo, 14 in 36, Thoc proponioni rcductd 10 dednul* ue .8, -6 and .J, 
,j, ,7, .8, .4, -J, ^ .1, .4; siTiDKaeenenlavcnveor. Sorot 
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Diirwiiiism, and thercfore cannot be expected to be favour- 
able to many of the discussions in this book ; so I havc the 
mure satisfaction in the independence of the testimony 
aiTorded by bis Calendar to the truth of my views. Again, 
no oiie can doubt that Comte's selectioiis are entirely 
original ; for hc was the last man to pm his faith upon 
that populär opinJon which he aspired to lead. Every 
name in his Calendar was weighed, we may be sure, with 
scrupiilous care, though. I dare say, with a rather crazy 
balance, before it was inserted in the place whi'ch he 
assig'ned for it, in his Calendar. 

The Calendar consists of 13 months, each containing 
4 weeks. The foHowing table gives the representativcs 
of the 13 months in capital letters, and those of the 52 
weeks in ordinary type. I have not thought it worth 
while to transcribe the representativcs of the severa! daysL 
Those markcd with a * are included in my appendices, as 
having emiqcnt relations ; tliose witli a t mighl have heen 
BO included. It will be observed that thcre are from 10 
to 20 persons of whose kinships we know nothing or next 
to nothing, and therefore they should be Struck out of the 
list, — such as Numa, Buddha, Homer, Phidias, Thaies, 
Pythagoras, Arcliimedes, Apollonius, Hipparchus, St. Paul. 
Among the remaining 55 or4S persons, no less than 27, or 

e-half, have eminent relations. 



I, Tkitcracy, initial . +M OS ES, —Nora», Buddha, tConfadus, Mahomcl. 
a. Aiteimt fedry . . . Homer,— '^lüchylus, Phidio.'!, 'Arisiophiine«, VirgiL 

3. Ancienl fkiloiafky . 'AlUSTolLR,— ThalcB, Pythagoras, Soerat«, Plato. 

4. Antienl tticHce . . . ABCHiHEDEs.^fHippocralci, ApoUaiiiui, Hippar- 

chus, 'Pliny the Eider. 

5. Military civiliaUiiiH •CASAB.^Themistocles, •Alexander, "Rcipio, Trajuj, 

6. CmiaiiaiM .... St. PAUL.-'+St. Augustme, Itildcbrand, St. Benütd, 

7. Fciidal <ivi!is,ttiaH , •ClMKLEMACNE,— Alfred, Codfrcjr, TiinoceDt IIL 

8. Modem ^ . , , . Danti,— 'Aciosto, Raph«cl. *Tas«u. •Millon. 

9. Mtiern mdmtfy , , Guitknbeiic, — Culumbui, ViuunsoD, 'Wit^ 

tMoQ^ißer. 
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10. Medtradrama. , . SuAKtspEAae, — Caideton, *CMiiciU4 MiilBn, 

•Moan. 

11. Medtm pktisiapky . DescabTEs.^'SL Thonus Aqulnt^ *Lord Btea^ 

•Lcihniit, Hume. 
II. Modern pclUUi, . . FREDtRICK TitE CiREAT,— Louii XL, *Wllliim tlw 

SilenU 'Richelieu, 'Croinwell. 
IJ. ModrrH irüna . . . B ICH AT, —•Galilei, 'Newton, Lavoidzr, C«ll. 

It is singularly interesting to observe how stroagly ÜK 
results obtained from Comtc's sclectioa corroborate nqr 
own. I am sure, then, we shall be within tlie mark if we 
consider column D in the table, p. 317, to refcr to tlie 
eminent kinsmen, not of the large group oF illustrious aad 
eminent mcn, but of tlie more selcct portion of illustrious 
men only, and then calculate our column E by divkltng 
the cntrics under D by 2. 

For example, I reckor the chances of kinsmen of iUos- 
trioiis men rising, or having nsen, to eminencc, to be 15^ 
to 100 in the case of fathcrs, 13I to 100 in the case o( 
brothers, 24 to icö in the case of sons. Or, putting thcse 
and the remaining proportions into a more convcnicnt 
form, we obtain the following results. In firet grade: the 
diance of the father is i to 6 ; of each brothcr, l to 7 ; of 
cadi son, i to 4. In second grade: of each grandfatbcr, 
1 to 2; ; of each uncle, 1 1040; of each nephcw, i t0 40; 
of each grandson, i to 29. In the ttiird grade, the chance 
of each membcr is about i to 200, excepting in the case 
of first Cousins, wherc it is i to loa 

The large nuniber of eminent dcscendants from illus- 
trious mcn must not be lookcd upon as expressing the 
results of tlieir marriage with mediocrc womcn, for the 
average abütty of the wives of such mcn is above medio- 
crity. This is my streng conviction, after rcading very 
many biographics, although it clashes with a commonly 
expressed opinion ihat clever mcn marry silly womea. 
It is not casy to prove my point without a considcrable 
mass of quotations to show the estimation in whtcb tbv 
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*ivcs of a large body of Ulustrious men wcre held by 
their intiniale friends, but thc two follcwing ai^umcnts 
are not without wcight. First, the lady ivhom a ni.m 
marries is very commonly one whom he lias often met in 
the Society of bis own friends, and therefnre not lilcely lo 
be a silly woman. She is also usually related to some of 
thcni, and therefore has a probability of being hcrcditarily 
gifted. Secondly, as a matter of fact, a large numbcr of 
eminent men marry eminent women. If the reader runs 
his eye through niy Appendices, he will find many such 
instances. Philip 11. of Macedon and Olympias; C^sar's 
liaison with Cleopatra; Marlborough and his most able 
wife ; Helvetius marricd a charming lady. whose band 
was also sought by both Franklin and Turgot ; August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel was heart and soul devoted to 
Madame de Stael ; Necker's wife was a blue-stocking of 
the purest hue ; Robert Stephens, the learned printer, had 
Petronella for his wife ; the Lord Keeper Sir Nicholas 
Bacon and the grcat Lord Biirleigh married two of the 
bighly accomplisbcd daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, 
Every one of these namcs. which I have taken froni the 
Appendices to my chapters on Commanders, Statesmen, 
and Literary Men, are those of decidedly eminent womcn. 
They establish the existence of a tcndency of " like to 
like" among intellcctual men and women, and make it 
most probable, that the marriages of illustrious men with 
Women of classes E and D are very common. On the 
Other band, there is no evidence of a strongly marked 
antagonistic taste— of clever men liking really half-wittcd 
women. A man may be conscious of serious defects in his 1 
charactcr, and select a wife to Supplement what he wants, I 
as a shy man may be attracted by a woman who has no \ 
other merits than those of a talker and managen Also, , 
B young awkward philosopher may accrcdit the first gid 1 
who carcs to show an intercst in him, with greater intelU» ] 
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gence than she possesses. But thcsc are cxccptional 
iDstances ; the great fact remains that able mcn take 
pleasure in ttie society of intelligent womeo, and, if th«y 
can find such as would in other respccts be suitable, thc/ 
will marry them in preference to mcdiocrities. 

I think, tliercfore, that the resulls given in my tablcs 
under the head of " Sons," should bc ascribed to the 
marriagcs of men of class F and above, with women 
whose natural gifts are, on the average, not inferior to 
those of class B, and possibly betwcen B and C. 

I will now contrast the power of the male and female 
lines of kinship in the transmission of abiüty, and forthat 
purpose will reduce the actual figures into percentagcs. 
As an example of the process, we may take the cases of 
the Judges. Here — as will be observed in the foot-note' — 
the actual figures corresponding to the specified varieties 
of kinship are 41, 16, 19, i, niaking a total of 77; now 
I raise these to what tliey would bc if this total wcrc 
raised to loo ; in short, I multiply them by lOO and divide 
by yj, which converts them into 53, 21, 25, i ; and thcsc 
are the figures inserted in the table. 
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It will be observed that the ratio or the total kinships, 
through male and fcmale lines, is almost identical in the 
first five columns, namely, in Judges, StatcsniKO, Com- 
manders, Men of Literature, and Men of Science, and is 
as 70 to 30, or more than 2 to i. The uniformity of 
this ratio is cvidcnce of the existence of a law, biit it is 
difficult to say upon what that law dcpends, because the 
ratios arediflerent fordifferent varietiesof kinship. Thus — 
to confine ourselves to those in ihe second grade, which 
are sufficiently numerous to give averages on which de- 
pendence may be placed — we find that the sum of the 
ratios of G., U-, N-, P. to those of %.. u., n., p., is also a 
little more than 2 to I. Now, the actual figurea are as 

foUow : — 

11 G. 33 U. 40 N. aeP. = ttoiDilL 
II g. 1611. ton. 6 p. = 1; 3 in all. 

The first idea which will occur is, that the relative 
smalloess of the numbers in the lower line appears only 
in those kinships which are most difhcult to tracc throngh 
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female descent, and that the apparent inferionty is in exact 
Proportion to that difficulty. Thus the parcntagc of a 
man's mother is invariably stated in his biography ; con- 
sequently, an eminent g. is no Icss likely to bc ovcriookcd 
ihan a G. ; but a u. is more lilsely to be ovcrlool<cd thao 
a U.. and an n. and p. much more likely than an N. 
and I'. However, the Solution suggested by these facts 
is not wholly satisfactory, because the differenccs appcar to 
be as great in the weU-l<nown families of the Statcsmcn 
and Commanders, as in the obscure onea of the Literary 
and Scientific men. It wouldsccm fromthisand from what 
I shall have to say about the Divines, that I havc hunted 
out the eminent kinsmcn in these degrees, with prctty 
cqual completeness, in both male and ftmalc llnes. 

The only reasonable Solution which I can suggcsl, 
besides that of inherent incapacity in the female linc 
for transmitting the pcculiar forms of abüity we arc now 
discussing, is, that the aunIs, sisters, and daughtcrs of 
eminent mcn do not marr>', on the avcragc, so frcquently 
as other women. Thcy would be likely not to marry so 
much or so soon as othcr women, because they would be 
accustomed to a higher form of culturcand intellcctual and 
moral tone in their family circle, than thcy could easüy lind 
elscwherc, especiaüy, If, owing to the narrowness of thcir 
mcans, their socicty wcre restricted to the persons in ihdr 
tmmediate neighbourhood. Again, one portion of thcm 
would ccrtainly bc of a dogmatic and self-asscrting type, 
and thcrcfore unattractive to men, and othcrs would fail to 
attract, owing to thcir having shy, odd manners, oftcn met 
with in young persons of genius, which are disadvantageous 
to the matrimonial chanccs of young women. It will be 
obscrvcd, in corroboration of this thcory, that it accounts for 
g. being as lai^c as fi., because a man must havc an cqual 
numbcr of g. and G., but he necd not havc an cqual numbcr 
of Q^ n., Pl, and U.> N-, P. Owing to want of furtbcr i 
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formation, I am compellcd to leave this question somewhat 
undedded. If my column C of thc tabics had been based 
on facts instead of on estiniatc, those facts would luve 
aflbrdedthe inrormatlon I want. 

In the case of Poets and Artists, llie influcnce of the 
fcmaie line is enormoiisly less thati the male, and in tlicse 
the Solution I have suggested wouid be even more appro- 
priate than in the previous groups, 

Among thc Divines we come to a whoily new order of 
things. Here, the proportions are simply inverted, thc 
female intlucnce being to the male as 73 to 27, instead 
of as, in the average of the first five columns, 30 to yo, 
I have already, in the chapter on Divines, spoken at so 
much length about the power of female influence in 
nurturing religious dispo.sitions, Ihat I need not rccur to 
that question. As regards the presumed disincÜnation to 
marriage among the female relatives of eminent men gene- 
rally, an exception must certainly be made in the case 
of those of the Divines. They considcr intcllectual ability 
and a cultured mind of small importancc comparcd with 
pious professions, and religious society is particuiarly l.irge, 
owing to habits of association for religious purposes; there- 
fore the necessity of choosing a pious husband is no 
material hindrance to the marriage of a near female rcla- 
tion of an eminent divine. 

Therc is a common opinion that great men have remark- 
able mothcrs. No doubt they are largely indcbted to 
maternal influences, but thc populär bclief ascribcs an 
undue and incredible sharc to them. I account for the 
belief, by tlic fact that great men have usually high moral 
natures, and are affectionate and revercntiai, inasniuch as 
mcre braio without hcart is insufficient to achicve emi- 
nence. Such men are naturally disposed to show extreme 
filial regard, and to publish the good qualtties of theil 
mothcrs, with cxaggcrated praise. 
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im unable to solve the simple qucstion whctlie«; 
and how far, men and woraen who are prodigics of gc-nius. 
are infertile. I havc, howcver, shown, tliat men of cmincncc, 
sucli as the Judgcs, are by no mcans so, and it will be seen, 
from my point of view of the fiiture of the human race, 
as descrtbed in a subsequent chaptcr, that the fertility 
of eminent men is a morc important fact for me to 
establish, than that of prodigies. Thcrc are many difli- 
culties in the way of discovering whether genius is, or is 
not, corrclated with infertüity, One — and a very serioug 
one — is that pcople will not agree upon the namcs of Uiosc 
who are pre-eminently men of genius, nor cven upon the 
definition of the word. Another is, that the raen selectcd 
as examples are usually ancients, or at all events those 
who lived so long ago tliat it is oftcn impossiblc;, and 
aiways very dißicult, to learn anything about their famitiea. 
Another difiiculty lies in the fact, that a man who has no 
children is likely to do more for his profession, and to 
devote himself morc thoroughly to the good of the public, 
than if he had them. A very gificd man will almost aiways 
risc, as I bclieve, to cminence; but if he is handicapped with 
the weight of a wife and children in the race of life, hc 
cannot be expected to kcep as much in the front as if he 
wcre Single. He cannot pursue his favouritc siibjcct o( 
study with the same absorbing passion as if he had no 
othcr pressing calis on his attention, no domcstic sorrows, 
anxietics, and pctty carcs, no ycarly child, no pcriodical 
infantinc cpidemics, no constant professional toil for the 
□laintcnancc of a largc family. 

Thcre are other obstaclcs in the way of leaving dc- 
sccndants in the sccond gcncralion. The daughtcrs would 
not be so likely as other girls to marry, for the rcasons 
statcd a few pagcs back ; whilc the health of the sons is liablc 
to be ruincd by over-work. The sons of gifted men are 
dccidcdly morc precocious than thcir parents, as a rcfereace 
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lo my Appendices will distinctiy show; I do not care to 
quote cases, because it is a normal fact, analogous to what 
IS observcd in diseases, and in growths of all kinds, as has 
been clearly laid down by Mr. Darwin. The result is, that 
the precocious child is looked upon as a prodigy, abier 
e\-en than bis parent, because the parcnt's abilitics at tlie 
same age were less, and he is pushed forward in every 
way by home influenccs, until serious härm is done to his 
Constitution. 

So much for the difficulties in the way of arriving at a 
right judgment on the question before us. Most assuredly, 
a surprising number of the ablest men appear to have left 
no descendants; but we are justified, froni what I have 
Said, in ascribing a very considcrable part of the adduced 
instances to other causes than an inhercnt tendency to 
barrenncss in mcn and women of genius, I believe there 
is a lai^c residuum which must be so ascribed, and I agree 
thus far with the Suggestion of Prosper Lucas, that, as 
giants and dwarfs are rarely proliöc, so men of prodigiously 
large or smali intellectual powers may be expected to be 
deficient in fertility. On the other band, I utterly dis- 
agrce with the asscrtion of that famous author on hercdity, 
that true genius is invariably isoiated. 

There is a prevalent belief somewhat in accordance with 
the subj'ect of the last paragraph but one. that men of 
genius are unhealthy, puny beings — all brain and no 
musclc — weak-sighted, and gcnerally of poor constitutions. 
I think most of my readers would be surprised at the 
stature and physical framcs of the hcroes of history, who 
flu my pagcs, if they could be assembied together in a 
hall. I would undertake to pick out of any group of 
them, even out of that of the DivJncs (sec pp. 270, 271), 
an "cleven" who should compctc in any physical feats 
whatcver, against similar setections from groups of twice 
or thrice their numbrrs, taken at liap-hazard from ec^^ü^ 
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well-fed classes. In the notes I madf, previoiis to wril 
this book, I liad beguti to make mcmomnda of thc phy: 
gifts of my hcrocs, and regrct noiv, lliat I did not conti 
the plan, but there is even almost enough printcd in the 
Appendices to Warrant a\y assertion. I do not deny that 
inany men of extraordinary mental gifts havc had wrttched 
constitutions, but deny thcm to be an essential or cvcn the 
usual accompaniment University facts are as good as any 
othcrs to servc as examples, so I will ntcntion that both 
high wraoglers and high classics have been frequcntly the 
first oarsnien of their years. The Hon. George Denman, 
who was senior classic in 1842, was the slrokc of the Uni- 
versity crew. Sir William Thompson, the sccond wranglcr 
845, won the sculls. In the very first boat-racc bctween 
the two Universities, thrce mcn who aftcrwards became 
bishops rowed in one of the contcnding boats, and anothcr 

rowed in the other. It is the second and third-ratc studenis 
who arc usually weakly. A collection of living magnates 

n various branchcs of intellcctual achicv«mcnt is alwaya 
feast to my eyes ; being, as they are, sucli massive, vig« 

ous, capable-looking animals. 
I took some pains to investigatc the law of mortality 

he different groups, and drew illustrative curves in 01 

e whclhcr there was anything abnormal in the 
stitutions of eminent mcn, and this result certainly cai 
out, which gocs far to show that the gifted mcn consist o( 

;wo catcgorics — the v^ry weak and the very streng. It 
that tlic curve of mortality does not make a singic 
bcnd, but it rises to a minor culminating point, and thcn, 
dcscending again, takcs a fresh departurc for its principal 
arc. There is a want of continuity in the regularily o( 
its swcep. I conclüdc that among the gifted mcn, there is 
a small class who havc weak and cxcitablc coRstitutiont, 
who are desUncd to early dealh, but that the renuti 
consists of men Jikcly to cnjoy a vigorous old age 
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This double culmination was strongly marked in the 
group of Artists, aad distinctly so in that of the Poets, but 
it came out with most startling deÜnition when I laid out 
the cases, of which I had made notcs, 92 in number, of 
men remarkable for their precocity. Their first culmi- 
nation was at the age of 3S, thcn,the dcath-rate sank tili 
ihc age of 42 ; at 52 it had again risen to what it was at 
38. and it attatned its maximum at 64. The mortality of 
the men who did not appcar to have been eminently pre- 
cocious, 180 cases in all, followed a perfectiy normal curvc, 
rising steadiiy to a maximum at 68 years, and then de- 
clining as steadiiy. The scientific men lived the longest, 
and the number of carly deaths among them was decidcdly 
less than in any of the olher groups, 

The last gcncral remark I have to make is. that features 
and mental abilities do not scem to bc corrclated. The 
son may resemble his parent in bcing an able man, but it 
docs not thcrefore foüow that he will also resemble him in 
features. I know of families where the children who had 
not the features of their parents inherited their disposition 
and ability, and the remaining children had Just the con- 
verse gifts. In looking at ihe portraits in the !ate National 
Exhibitions I was cxtremely Struck with the absence of 
family likeness, in cases where I had expected to find it. 
I cannot provc this point without illustrations ; the reader 
inust therefore permit me to leave its evidence in an 
avowediy incomplete form. 

In conchiding tliis chaptcr, I may point out some of 
ihe groups that I have omitted to discuss. The foremost 
Engincers are a body of men possesscd of remarkable 
natural qualities ; they are not only able men, but are 
also possesscd of singular powers of physical cndurance 
and of boldness. combined with clear views of what can 
and what cannot bc effected. I have included Watt and 
Stcphenson among the men of scicnce, but tfo«. ^c-mäs-i 
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: back for nine, tf 



; cunous family of Mylne, going \ 
not twelve generations, — all ablc and many eminent in 
their professions, — and several others, desene noticc, I do 
not, however, see my way to niaking a selcction of cmi- 
nently gifted engineers, becausc their success depcnds. in 
a very grcat dcgree, on early opportunitics. If a grcat 
engineering business is once establishcd, «ith well-seicctcd 
men at the heads of its various dcpartmcnts, it is casy to 
keep up the name and credit for morc than onc gcncration, 
after tlie death of its gifted originator. 

The Actors are very closely connected — so much so as 
to form a caste ; but herc, as with the Engineers, wc havc 
great difficulty in distinguishing the eminently gifted from 
those whose success is largely due to Üie accident of edu- 
cation. I do not, however, like to pass thcm ovcr without 
a notice of the Kemble fatnily, who filled so large a space 
in the eyes of the Jiritish world, tivo generations ago. 
following is their pcdigrce : — 

Roger Kcmble, = Sarah Wird ; daiighter of a M 

tftU uid comcly ; madc BQ excel- j bcr voice had tnnch of [he cmpli 
Iciit Falsliir. of her dau^ler'i 



Stephen. Francei Eliubeth 

Come- (Mra.Twiu). (Mn.Wliil». 
diuL I lock). 




Honte Twin, Adelaide 

Undet See Stale (M rs. •äti- 

Home DcpL toru). 



I was desirous of oblaining facts bcaring on herec 
from China, for there the system of examination is t 
riously strict and far-rcaching, and boys of proraise i 
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Bure to be passed on from step to step, until they have 
reached the highcst level of which they are capablc. The 
first honour of the year in a population of some 400 
niillions — the senior classic and senior wrangler roUed into 
one — is the "Chuan-Yuan." Are the Chuan-Yuans ever 
related togcther? is a qucstion I have asl^ed, and to which 

reply was promised me by a friend of high distinction 
in China, but which has not reached me up to the timi: 
I am writing these lines. However, I put a question oa 
the subject into the pagcs of the Hong-Kong NoUs and 
QiicrUs (Aug. 1868), and found at all events one case, of 
n who, after bearing a child who afterwards becamc 
a Chuan-Yuan, was divorced from her husband, but marry- 
ing again, she bore a second child, who also became a 
Chuan-Yuan, to her next husband. I fcel the utmost 
confidence that if the question were thoroughly gone 
into by a really conipetent person, China would afford a 
perfect treasury of facts bearing on heredity. There is, 
however, a considerablc difficulty in making these inquiries, 
arising from the paucity of surnames in China, and also 
from the necessity of going back to periods (and there 
are many such) when corruption was far less rife in China 
than it is at present. 

The records of the Olympian Games in the palmy days 
of Greece, which were scrupulously kept by the Eleans, 
would have been an excellent mine to dig into, for facts 
bearing on heredity ; but they are not now to be had, 
However, I find one incidcnta! circumstance in their history 
that is worth a few lines of notice. It appcars, there was 
a Single instance of a married woman having ventured 
to be present, while the games were going on, although 
dcath was the penalty of the attempt. She was found 

Iout, but excuscd, because her fathcr, brothers, and son 
had all been victon. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE COMPARATIVE WORTH OF DIFFERENT RAOU, 

I HAVE now completed what I have to say conceraing th« 
kinships of individuals, and proceed, in tbis chapter, to 
attempt 3 wider treatment of my subject, Uirough a con- 
sideration of nations and races. 

Every long-established race has necessarily its pecuHar 
fitness for the conditions undcr which it has Uved, owing 
to the sure Operation of Danvin's law of natural selection. 
However, I am not much concerned, for the prcsent, vnü» 
tlic greater part of those aptitudes, but only wilh such as 
are available in some form or other of high civiiization. Wc 
may reckon upon the advent of a timc, whcn civilization, 
whicb is now sparse and fceble and far more superficial tban 
it is vaunted to be, shall ovcrspread the globe. Ultimately 
it is sure to do so, because civilization is ihc ncccssary fruit 
of high intelligence when found in 2 social animal, and 
there is no plainer lesson to be read off the face of Nalurc 
than that the result of the Operation of her laws is to 
evoke intelligence in conncxion with sociability. Intelli- 
gence is as much an advantagc to an animal as physical 
Blrcngtli or any other natural gift, and therefore, out of two 
vaneties of any race of animal who are equally cndowed 
other respccls, the most intelligent variety is sure to 
l^rcvail in Ihc battle of life. Slmilarly, among antmaU as 
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intelligent as man, the most social race is sure to prcvail, 
othcr qualities being equal. 

Under even a vcry moderate form of matcrial civilization, 
a vast number of aptitudes acquired througli thc "survivor- 
ship of the fittest" and the unsparing destruction of the 
unfit, for hundreds of generations, Iiave become as obsolete 
as the old mail-coach habits and customs, since thc establish- 
ment of railroads, and there is not the slightest use in 
attempting to prcserve them ; thcy are hindrances, and not 
gains, to civilization. I shall refer to some of these a little 
furthcr on, but I will first speak of the qualities needed in 
civilized socicty. They are, speakiiig generally, such as 
will enable a race to supply a large contingent to thc 
various groiips of eminent men, of whom I have treated in 
my several chapters. Wlthout going so far as to say that 
this vcry convenicnt test is perfectly fair, we are at all 
events justified in making considerable use of it, as I will 
do, in the estimatcs I am about to give. 

In comparing the worth of difterent races, I shall make 
frequent use of the law of deviation from an average, to 
which I have already been mucl» beholden ; and, to save 
the reader's time and paticnce, I propose to act upon an 
assumption that would require a good deal of discussion 
to limit. and to which the reader may at first demur, but 
which cannot lead to any error of importancc in a rough 
provisional inquiry, I shall assume that the intervah 
betwcen the grades of ability are the samt in all the races 
— that is, if the ability of class A of one race bc equal to 
thc ability of ciass C in another, then tlie ability of class B 
of the former shall be supposed equal to that of class D 
of the latter, and so on. I know this cannot be strictly 
true, for it would be in defiance of analogy if the variability 
of all races were preclsely the same ; but, on the other 
band, there is good reason to expcct that the error intro- 
duced by the assumption cannot scnsibly affccl thc off- 
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hand results for which alone I propose to employ jt ; 
moreover, the rough data I shall adduce, will go far to 
show the justice of this cxpcctation. 

Let US, then, compare the negro race with the Anglo- 
Saxon, with respect to those qualities alone wlüch are 
capable of producing judges, statesmen, Commanders, mcn 
of literature and scicnce, pocts, artists, and divincs. If 
the negro race in America had becn affccted by no social 
disabilities, a comparison of their achievemcnts with those 
of the whites in their several branches of intetlectual eflfort, 
having rcgard to the total number of their respectivc popu- 
lations, would give tht necessary Information. As matten 
stand, we must be content with much rougher data. 

First, the negro race has occasionally, but very rarely, 
produccd such men as Toussaint l'Ouverture. who arc of 
our class F ; that is to say, tts X, or its total classes above 
G, appear to correspond with our F, showing a diflcrcnce 
of not less than two grades between the black and white 
races, and it may be more. 

Secondly, the n^ro race is by no means wholly dcficient 
in men capable of becoming good factors, thriving mcr- 
chants, and otherwise r,onsiderab!\' raised above the averagc 
of whites — that is to say, it can not unfrequently supply 
men corresponding to our class C, or cvcn D. It «itl be 
recollected that C impUcs a selection of i in |6. or some- 
what more than the natural abiÜties possesscd by avera£;e 
foremcn of common juries, and that D is as i in 64 — a 
degrec of ability that is sure to make a man succcs&ful in 
lifc. In Short, classes E and F of the negro may rougbly 
be considered as the cquivalent of our C and D — a result 
which again points to the conclusion, that the average.>| 
intellectual Standard of the negro race is some tn-o gradocJ 
below our own. 

Thirdly, we may compare, but with much caution, I 
relative poaition of negroes in their native countiy 1 
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that of the travellers who visit them. The latter. no doubt, 
bring with them the knowledge current in civilized Unds, 
but that is an advantage of less importance than we are 
apt to suppose. A native chief has as good an education 
in the art of ruiing men, as can be dcsired ; he is con- 
tinually exercised in personal government, and usunlly 
maintains his place by the ascendency of his character, 
sliown every day ovcr his subj'ccts and rivals. A traveller 
in wild countrics also fills, to a cerlain degrec, the posi- 
tion of a Commander, and has to confront native cliiefs 
at every inhabited place. The result is familiär enough — 
the white traveller almost invariably holds his own In 
their presence. It is scldom that we Iiear of a white 
traveller meeting with a black chicf whom he feels to be 
the better man. I have often discussed this subject with 
competent persons, and can only recall a few cases of the 
inferiority of the white man,— certainly not more than 
might be ascribed to an averagc actual difference of three 
grades, of which one may be due to the relative demerits 
of native education, and the remaining two to a difference 
in natural gifts. 

Fourthly, the number among the negroes of those whom 
we should call half-witted men, is very laige. Every book 
alluding to negro servants in America is füll of instances. 
I was myself much impresscd by this fact during my travels 
in Africa. The mistakes the negroes made in their own 
matters, were so chüdish, stupid, and simplcton-likc, as 
frequently to make me ashamed of my own specics. I do 
not think it any exaggcration to say, that their c is as 
low as our e, which would be a difference of two grades, 
as before. 1 have no Information as to actual idiocy among 
the negroes — I niean, of course, of that class of idiocy 
which is not due to disease. 

The Australian type is at least one grade below the 
African negro. I posscss a few sennceable data about the 
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natural capacity of thc Australian, but not suSicieiit to 
induce me to invite the rcader to consider thcm. 

The average Standard of thc Lowlaiid Scotch and the 
English North-country men is decidedly a fracüon of a 
grade superior to that of the ordinary English, bccause 
thc number of the fornicr who attain to eminence ts far 
greatcr than the proportionale number of thcir racc woukl 
have led us to expccL The samc superiority is dis- 
tinctly bhown by a comparison of thc weli-bcing of the 
masses of thc population ; for the Scotch labourcr is niuch 
less of a drudge than the Enghshman of tlic MtdUod 
countics — he does his work better. and " h'vcs his life' 
bcsidcs. Thc peasant women of Northunit>crland wi 
all day in the üelds, and are not broken down by the 
work ; on the contrary, they take a pride in thcir cflec* 
tive labour as girls, and, when married, they attcnd wdl 
to the comfort of their homes. It is perfectly distrcssing 
to me to witness thc draggled, drudged, mcan look of 
thc niass of individuals, cspccially of tht; women, that 
one meets in the strcets of London and other purely 
English towns. Tiie conditions of their lifc sccm too 
hard for their constitutions, and to be cnishing tbcm 
into d^eneracy. 

Thc ablest race of whom histoty bears record is 
questionably the ancient Greek, partly bccause t 
mastcr-pieccs in the principal dcpartmcnts of intctlectui 
activity are still unsurpasscd, and in many respccts 
equalled, and partly because the population that gave bii 
to thc Creators of ihose master-pieces was very small. 
thc various Greek sub-raccs. that of Attica was the abh 
and shc was no doubt largely indchted to the foUowii 
cause, for her superiority. Athens opcned her arms 
immigrants, but not indiscriminately, for her social 
was such that none but very able men could take 
pleasure in it ; on the other liand, she ofl^cred attracti« 
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sucl» as men of the highest ability and culture could find 
in no other city. Thus, by a system of partly unconscious 
selection, she buiU up a magnificent breed of human 
animals, wliich. in the space of one Century — viz, between 
530 and 430 B.c. — produced the following illustrious per- 
sons, foiirtef.'ii in number : — 

StatcsnuH and Commanders. — Theniistocles (mother an 
alicn), Miltiades, Aristeidcs, Cimon (son of Miltiades), 
Pericles (son of Xanthippus, the victor at Mycale). 

Literary and Scientific Men. — Thucydides, Socratc!^ 
Xenophon, Flato. 

Peels. — jEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophancs. 

5rt(^/'ör.— Phidias. 

We are ablc to makc a cioscly-approximate esttmatc 
of the population that produced these men, because the 
number of the inhabitants of Attica has been a matter of 
frequent inquirj', and critics appear at length to be quite 
agrced in the general results. It sccnis that the little 
district of Attica contained, during its most flourishing 
pcriod (Smith's Class. Gcog. Dict), less than 90,000 nativc 
free-tjorn pcrsons, 40,000 resident aüens, and a labouring 
and artisan population of 400,000 slaves. The first item is 
the only onc that concerns us hcre, naniely, the 90,00c 
free-born persons. Again, the common estimate that popu- 
lation renews itseif three times In a Century is very close 
to the truth, and may be acccpted in the present case. 
Consequcntly, we have to deal with a total population of 
270,000 free-born persons, or 135.OCO niales. born in the 
Century I have named. Of these, about one-half. or 
67.500, would survive the age of 26, and onc-third, or 
45,000, would survive that of Sa As 14 Athenians became 
iltustrious, the selection is only as I to 4,823 in rcspcct to 
the former limitation, and as i to 3,214 in respcct to the 
latter. Referring to the table in page 34, it will bc sccn 
(hat this degree of selection corresponds very fairly to the 
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j as F, it would be reason?ble to expect to find \ 
of class Q among the fourteen ; we might. however, by 
acddent, meet with two. three, or o'cn four of Üiat class — 
Bay Pericles, Socrates, Plato, and Phidias. 

Now let US attcmpt to compare thc Athcnian Standard 
of ability wilh that of our own race and time. We havc no 
men to put by the side of Socrates and Phidias, bccause the 
millions of all Europc. brecding as thcy have done for the 
subsequeiit 2,000 years, have never produced their eqiial& 
They are, thcrefort. two or thrcc gradcs above our G — tlic>' 
might rank as I or J. But, supposing we do not count 
them at all, saying that somc frealc of nature acting at that 
time, may have produced Üicm, what must we say about 
the rest? Pericles and Plato would rank, I supposc, the 
one among the greatest of pliilosophical statesmcn, and the 
other as at least the equal of Lord Bacon. Thcy would, 
therefore, stand somewhere among our unclassed X, one 
or two grades above G — let us call them betwccn H and 
I. All thc remainder — the F of the Athenian race — 
would rank above our G, and equal to or close upon 
our H. It follows frum alt this, that thc avcragc ability of 
the Athenian race is, on the lowest possible estimate, vcry 
nearly two grades higher than our own — that is, about i 
siuch as our race is above that of the African negra 
estimate, which may secm prodigious to some, is confin 
by the quick intelügence and high culture of the Athentaa ' 
commonalty, bcfore whom literary works werc rcctted, 
and works of art cxhibiled, of a far morc severe charactcr 
than could possibty be appreciated by thc avcragc of oor 
race, tlie calibre of whosc intellcct is casily gauged by a 
glance at the contcnis of a railway book-stall. 

We know, and may guess something more, of 1 
rusoD why this marvcllousiy-gifted race decUned. 
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1 morality grew exceedingly lax; marriage became unfash- 
ionabic, and was avoj'ded ; raany of thc more anibitious 
and accomplished women were avowed courtcsans, and 
ronsequcntly infertile, and tlie mothers of Üie incoming 
, Population wcrc of a heterogeneous class. In a smaU 
sca-bordered country, where cmigration and Immigration 
arc constantly going on, and where the nianncrs are as 
Idissolute as were those of Grecce in the period of which 
ll spcak, the purity of a race would necessarily fail. It caii 
L pe, thcrefore, no surprise to us, tbough it has been a severe 
tnisfortune to humanity, that the high Athenian breed 
decayed and disappearcd ; for if it had maintained its 
excellcnce, and had multiplied and spread over large 
coiintrics, displacing inferior populations (whicli it well 
oiight havc done, for it was exceedingly proHfic), it would 
assuredly have accomplished results advantageous to 
' human civilization, to a degree that transcends our powers 
! of Imagination. 

If we could raisc the average Standard of our race only 

, one grade, what vast changes would be produced ! Thc 

number of men of natural gifts equal to those of the 

eminent men of the present day, would be necessarily 

increased more than tenfold, as will be seen by thc fourth 

column of the table p. 34, because there would be 2,423 of 

them in each million instead of only 233 ; but far more 

important to the progress of civilization would be the 

increase in the yet higher Orders of inteUect. We know 

how intimatcly the course of events is dependent on the 

thoughts of a fcw illustrious men. If the first-rate men in 

the diflcrent groups had never been born, even if those 

among them who havc a place in my appendices on account 

^_ of thcir hercditary gifts. had never existed, the world would 

^B be very different to what it is. Now the table shows that 

^Bthe numbers in these, the lofticst grades of intellect, would 

^V bc increased in a still higher proportion than that of which 
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I have beeil speaking ; thus the men that now rank undef 
dass G would be incrcascd sevcnteenfold, by rabing the 
averagc abilily of the wholc nation a singic grade \Vc see 
by the table that all England contains (on the av-eragc. of 
coursc, of several j'ears) only six men bctwccn the agcs of 
thirty and eighty, whose natural gifts excecd class G ; but 
in a counlry of the sanie population as ouis, whose averagc 
was one grade higher, therc would bc cighty-two of such 
men ; and in anothcr whose average was two gradcs higbcf 
(sucli as I believe the Athcnian to have been, in the tntcrval 
530 — 430 B.c.) no Icss than r,355 of thcm would be found. 
Thcre is no improbability in so giftcd a breed bcing ablc 
to maintain itsclf, as Athcnian expcricncc, rightly undcr- 
stood, has sufücicntly proved ; and as has also been pravcd 
by what I have written about the Judges, whose fertility is 
undoubled, although their average natural ability is F, or 
Sl degrccs above the average of our own, and 3J above 
that of the /average Athenians, 

It seems to me most esscntial to the well-being of future 
generations, tliat the average Standard of ability of the 
present time should be raised. Civüization is a ncw con- 
dition imposed upon man by the c»urse of cvcnts. just as 
in the history of gcological changcs ncw conditions have 
continually been imposed on dißerent raccs of anicnals. 
Thcy Iiavc had the cJTect cither of modifying tlie nature of 
the raccs through tlic process of natural sclcction, when* 
evcr the clianges were sufficicotly slow and the racc suffi- 
cicntly pliant, or of destroying them altogcthcr, wben the 
clianges were too abrupt or the race unyiclding. The 
number of the raccs of mankind that liavc been cntircly 
destroyed under the pressure of the rcquiremcnts of aa 
incoming civilization, rcads us a terrible Icsson. Probably 
in no former period of the world has the dcstruction ol 
the raees of any animal whatcvcr, been cfTcctcd cn-cr such 
Wide areas and witb such startltng raptdity as in tbe 
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case of savagc man. In the North American Contineiir, 
in the West Indian Islands, in the Cape of Good Hope, 
in Austrah'a, New Zealand, and Van Diemen's Land, the 
human denizens of vast rcgions have been entirely swept 
away in the short space of three centuries, less by the 
pressure of a stronger race than through the infliience of a 
civilization they were incapable of supporting. And we 
too, the foreniost labourers in creating this civilization, are 
beginning to show ourselves incapable of keeping pace 
with our own work. The needs of centralizalion, communi- 
cation, and culture, call for more brains and mental stamina 
than the average of our race possess. We are in crying 
ivant for a greater fund of ability in all stations of life ; for 
neither the classes of statesmcn, philosophers. artisans, nor 
labourers are up to the modern complcxity of their several 
professions. An extcndcd civilization like ours comprises 
more interests than the ordinary statesmen or philosophers 
of our present race are capablc of dealing with, and it 
exacts more intelligent work than our ordinary artisans 
and labourers are capablc of performing. Our race is over- 
weighted, and appears likely to bedrudged into degeneracy 
by demands that exceed its powcrs. If its average ability 
were raised a grade or two, our new classes F and G 
Lild conduct the complex affairs of the State at home 
and abroad as easily as our present F and G, whcn in the 
Position of country squires, are ablc to manage the affaira 
of their establishments and tenantry. All other classes 
of the Community would be similarSy promoted to the 
level of the work required by the ninetcentb Century, if 
' the average Standard of the race were raisad. 

When the severity of the struggle for existence is not 
too great for the powers of the race, its action is hcaithy 
and conservative, otherwise it is deadly, just as uc may see 
exemplificd in the scanty, wretched Vegetation that leads 
a precarious existence ncar the summer snow üne of the 
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Alps, and disappears altogether a little bigher up. Wft 
want as much backbone as wc can gct, lo bear the racket 
to which we are hcnccforth to be exposcd, and as good 
brains as possible to contrive machmery, for modcm Ufe to 
WOrk morc smoothly than at prcsent. Wc can, in some 
degree, raise the nature of man to a level with the ncw 
conditions itnposed upon bis existcncc, and we csti also, in 
some de^ee, modify the conditions to suit his nature. It 
is clearly right that both thcse powers should be excrted, 
with the view of bringing his nature and the conditions of 
his existence into as close harmony as possible. 

In Proportion as the world becomes fillcd with mankind, 
the relations of society neccssarily increase in complexity, 
and the nomadic disposition found in most barbariatis 
becomes unsuitable to the novel conditions. Thcre is a 
most unusual unanimity in respcct to the causcs of in- 
capacity of savages for civüization, among writcrs on those 
bunttng and migralory nations who are brought inlo con- 
tact with advancing coloniiation, and [jcrish, as thcy in 
variably do, by the contact, They teil us that the labour 
of such mcn is neilher constant nor steady ; that the love 
of a wandering, indcpcndent hfe prevents their scttling 
anywhere to work, except for a short time, when urged by 
want and encouragcd by kind treatment. Meadows says 
that the Chinese call the barbarous raccs on their bordCTs 
by a phrasc which means "hither and thithcr, not fixed." 
And any amount of cvidcnce might be addiiced to show 
how decply Bohemian habits of one kind or another, werc 
ingrained in the nature of the mcn who inhabitcd most 
parts of the earth now oversprcad by the Anglo-Saxoo 
and other rivilizcd raccs. Luckily thcre is still room for 
adventurc. and a man who Teds ihc cravings of a roving, 
adventurous spint to be too strong for resistance, may yet 
find a legilimatc oullet for it in the colontes, in the amiy, 
or OD board ship. But such a spirit is, on the wholb 
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111 heirloom that brings more impatient restlessness and 
beating of the wings agaiust cage-bars, than persoi« of 
more civilized characters can readily comprehend, and it 
is directly at war with the more modern portion of our 
moral nalurcs. If a man be purely a nomad, he has only 
to be nomadic. and his instinct is satisüed ; but no 
Englishmen of the nineteenth Century arc purely nomadic, 
The most so araong thcm have also inherited many 
civilized cravings that are necessarüy starved when they 
bccome Wanderers, in the same way as the wandering in- 
stincts are starved when thcy are settlcd at home. Conse- 
quently their nature has oppositc wants, which can never be 
satisfied except by chance, through some very exceptional 
turn of circumstances. This is a serious calamity, and as 
the Bohemianism in the nature of our race is dcstined to 
perish, the sooner it goes, the happier for mankind. The 
social requirements oT English life are steadily destroying 
it. No man who only works by fits and Starts Is able to 
obtain his living nowadays ; for he has not a chance of 
thriving in competition with steady workmcn. If his nature 
revolts against the monotony of daily labour, he is tempted 
to the public-house, to intemperance, and, it may bc, to 
poaching, and to much more serious crime: othcnvise he 
banishes himself from our shores. In the first case, he 
15 unlikely to leave as many chüdren as men of more 
domcstic and marrying habits, and, in the second casc, his 
breed is whoUy lost to England. By this steady riddance 
of the Bohemian spirit of our race, the artisan part of our 
popuIation is slowly becoming brcd ' to its duties, and 
the primary qualtties of the typical modern British work- 
man are already the very opposite of those of the nomad. 
\V1iat thcy arc now, was well described by Mr. Chadwick, 
as consisting of "grcat bodily strength, applied undcr 
the command of a steady, perscvering will, mental seif, 
ton teil tedness, impassibility to extemal irrelevant impres- 
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sions, which carries them through the contJnucd repd 
of toilsome labour, 'steady as time.' " 

It Is curious to rcmark how uittmporlant to moi 
civilization Iias becomc the once famous and tborough- 
bred looking Norman. The type of his featurcs, which is, 
probably, in some degrce correlated with his pecuUar form 
of adventurous disposition, is no longer characteristic of 
our rulers, and is rarely found among celebritics of the 
present day ; it is more oftcn met with among the undi^ 
tingulshed members of highly-born famüics, atid espcdally 
among the less conspicuous officers of the army. Modem 
leading men in all paths of eminence, as may easily bc 
scen in a coUection of photographs, arc of a coarser and 
more robust breed ; less excitable and dashing, but cndowed 
with far more ruggedness and real vigour. Such also is 
the case, as rcgards the German portion of tlie Austriaa 
nation ; they are far more high-castc in appcaiance tban 
the Prussians, who are so piain that it is disagrccable to 
travcl northwards from Vienna, and watch the chai 
yct the Prussians appear possesscd of the greater i 
and physical stamina. 

Much more alten to the genius of an enllghtcncd civ 
tion than the nomadic habit, is the impulsive and uncon- 
trolled nature of the savage. A ci^-iliied man must bcar 
and forbear, he must kcep before his mind ihc daims of 
the morrow as clearly as those of the passing miuutc; of 
the abscnt, as well as of the present. Tliis is the most 
trying of the ncw conditions imposed on man by civili- 
zation, and the onc that makes it hopeless for any but 
exceptional naturcs among savagcs, to live under them. 
The instinct of a savage is admirably consonant with the 
needs of savage life; cvcry day hc is in danger through 
transicnt causes; he lives from band to mouth, in the hour 
and for the hour, without care for ihc past or forcthought 
for the future : but auch an instinct is utterly at fault io 
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civilized lifc The half-rcclaimed savage, being unable to 
deal with more subjects of consideration than are directly 
before Iiim. is continuall/ doing acts through merc mal- 
adroitness and iiicapacity, at which he is afterwards deeply 
grieved and annoyed. The nearcr inducements always seem 
to him, through his uncorrected sense of moral perspective, to 
be incomparably larger than others of the same actual size, 
but more remote; conscquently, when the temptation of 
the moment has been yielded to and passed away, and its 
bitter result comes in its tum before the man, he is amaied 
and remorseful at his past weakness, It scems incredible 
that he should have done that yesterday which to-day 
seems so silly, so unjust, and so unkindly. The newly- 
rcclaimed barbarian, with the impulsive, unstable natiire 
of the savage, when he also chances to bc gifted with a 
pcculiarly gcnerous and af1~ectionate disposition, is of all 
others the man most oppressed with the sense of sin. 

Now it is a just assertion, and a common theme of 
moraHsts of many crecds, that man, such as we find him, 
is born with an imperfect nature. He has lofty aspirations, 
but therc is a weakness in his disposition, which incapaci- 
tates him from carrying his nobler purposes inlo eRecL 
He sees that some particular course of action is his duty, 
and should be his deiight ; but his incünations are fickle 
and basc, and do not conform to his bettcr judgment. 
The whole moral nalure of man is tainted with sin, 
wliich prevents him from doing the things he knows to 
be right. 

The explanation I ofTer of this apparent anomaly, seema 
perfectly satisfactory from a scientific point of view. It is 
neither more nor less than that the development of our 
nalure, wheiher under Darwin's law of natural selection, or 
through the eifects of changed ancestral habits, has not yet 
overtaken ihe development of our moral civiltzation. Man 
was barbarous but yesterday, and therefore it is not to 
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be cxpected that the natural aptitudes of hia face should 
aiready have become moulded into accordance with his 
very recent advance. We, men of the present ccnturics, 
are like animab suddciily transplanted among new coo- 
ditions of climate and of food : our instincts fail os UD'Jcr 
llie altered circumstances. 

My theory is confirmed by tlie fact that the lAcnibers 
of old civilizations are far less sensible than recent coo- 
verts from barbarism, of their naturc being inadcquatc to 
their moral needs. The conscience of a ncgro is agbast at 
his own wild, impulsive nature, and is easüy stirrcd by 
a preachcr, but it is scarcely possible lo ruiile the sclf- 
complacency of a steady-going Chinaman. 

The Sense of original sin would show, according to my 
theory, not that man was fallen from a high estatc, but that 
he was rising in moral culture with morc rapidity than the 
nature of his race could follow. My view is corroboratcd 
by the condusion rcached at the cnd of each of the many 
independent lines of ethnological research — that the human 
race werc utter savagcs in the beginning ; and that, aftcr 
myriads of years of barbarism, man has but very recenüy 
found his way into Üie paths of morality and civiliaal 
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INFLÜENCES THAT AFFECT THE NATURAL ABIUTY 0> 
NATIONS. 



Before speaking of the influences whicli affect thc natural 
ability and intelligence of nations and races, I must beg 
the reader to bring distinctiy before his mind how reason- 
ab!e it is that such influences shoiild be expected to exist. 
How consonant it is to all analogy and experience to 
expect that the control of the nature of future generations 
should be as much within the power of the living. as the 
health and welUbeing of the individual ts in the power of 
the guardians of his youth. 

We are exceedingly Ignorant of the reasons why we 
cxist, confident only that individual üfe is a portion of 
somc vaster System that struggles arduously onwards, 
towards ends that are dimly seen or wholly unknown to 
US, by means of thc various affinities — the sentimcnts, the 
intclligences, the tastes, the appetites — of innumerable 
Personalities who ccaselessly succced one another on tho 
stagc of existencc. 

There is nothing that appcars to assign a more excep- 
tional or sacred character to a race, than to the families or 
individuals that compose it. We know how careless Nature 
i of the lives of individuals ; we have seen how careless 
she is of eminent families — how they are built up, flourish, 
and decay : just thc same may be Said o^ ^-aj^t^. m>^ ■*. 
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the World itself ; also, by analogy, of other scenrs of ex. 
istence than this particular planet of one of innumcrablc 
suns. Our world appears bitherto to have devclopcd itself, 
mainly under the infiuencc of unreasoning afünitics; but 
of Ute. Man, slowly growing to be intelligent, humane, and 
capable, has appcared on the scene of life and profoundly 
modifled its conditions. He has already bccome able to 
look after his own interests in an incomparably more 
far-sighted manner, than in the old prc-historic day& oT 
barbarism and Hint knivcs ; he is already able to act od 
the cxpcrienccs of the past, to combine closcly with distaot 
allies. and to prcparc for fiiture wants, known only through 
the intelligcncc, long before thcir pressure has become feit. 
He has introduced a vast deal of civilization and hy^ene 
which infiuencc, in an immense dcgrce, his own well-betng 
and tliat of his children; tt remains for him to bring 
othcr policics into action, that shall teil on the natural 
gifts of his race. 

It WDuld be writing to no practically usefui purpuse, 
wcrc I to discuss the effcct that nitght be produced oo 
the popuIation, by such social arrangements as existed 
in Sparta. They arc so alien and repulsive to modern 
feclings, that it is useless to say anything about ibem, 
so I shall wholly confine my remarks to agcncics Uut 
are actually at work, and upon which thcre can be no 
hesitation in speaking. 

I shall have occasion to show that certain inHuences 
retard the avcragc age of marriage, while olhers hasten it ; 
and the gcncral character of my aigumcnt will be to provc, 
that an enormous effect upon the avcragc natural abiltty 
of a race may bt produced by mcans of those iofluences. 
I shall argue that the wisest policy is, that which resulti 
in rctarding the average age of marnage among the weal^ 
and in hastening it among the vigorous classes ; wherea^ 
most unhappily for us, the influcnce of numcrous sodal 
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«gencics has been strongly and banefully exerted in the 
precisdy oppositc direction. 

An cstimate of the effect of thc average age of marriage 
on the growth of any section of a nation, is therefore the 
first subject that requires investigation, Everybody is 
prcpared to admit tliat it is an dement, surc to prodiice 
some sensible effect, but few will anlicrpate its real magni- 
tude, or will be disposed to believe that its results have 
so vast and irresistible an influenae on the natural abihty 
of a race, as I shall be able to demonstratc 

The average age of marriage affects population in a 
threefoM manner. Firatly, those who many when young, 
have the largcr familics ; secondly, they produce mnre 
generations within a given perlod, and therefore tlie growth 
of a prolific race, progressing as it does, "geometrically," 
wouid be vastly increascd at thc end of a long period, by 
' a habit of early marriages ; and, thirdly, niore generations 
are alive at the same time, among those races ^vho marry 
when they are young. 

In explanation of the a^regate effect of these thrce 
infiuences, it will be best to tafee two examples that are 
widely but not extremely separated. Siipposc two mcn, 
M and N, about 22 ycars old, each of them having there- 
fore the expcctation of living to the age of 55, or 33 years 
longer; and suppose that M marries at oncc, and ihat 
bis descendants, when they arrive at the same age, do the 
same ; but that N delays until he has laid by moncy, and 
does not marry bcfore he is 33 years old, that is to say, li 
ycars later than M, and his descendants also follow hia 
example, Lct us further make the two vcry moderate 
suppositions. that ihc early marriages of race M rcsult in 
an increase of ij in thc next gcneration, and also in the 
production of i\ generations in a Century, while the late 
marriages of race N result in an increase of only i^ in the 
next generation and in 2\ generations in one centuiy. 
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It will be found that an increase of i^ in cadi genera* 
tion, accumulating on the principle of Compound intcrcst 
during 3j generations, becomes rather more than y times 
the original amount ; while an increase of i\ for 2j gene- 
rations is barely as much as J times the original amount. 
Consequently the increase of the race of M at the cnd of 
a Century, will be greater than that of N in the ratio of 
I S to 7 ; that is to say, it will be rather niorc than 2^ 
times as great In two centuries the pn^eny of M will 
be more than 6 times, and in three centuries more than 
15 times, as numerous as those of N. 

The Proportion which the progeny of M will bear at 
any time, to the total living [wpulation, will be still grcatcr 
than this, owing to the number of generations of M wbo 
are alive at the same time, bcing greater than thosc o( N. 
The reader will not find any difficulty in catimating the 
effect of these conditions, if he begins by ignoring children 
and all others below tlie age of 22, and also by supposing 
the population to be stationary in its number, in con- 
secutive generations. We havc agreed in the case of M 
to allow 3J generations to one Century, which givcs about 
27 years to eacb generation ; thcn, whcn one of this race 
is 22 years old, his father will (on the averagc of maoy 
cases) bc 27 years oldcr, or 49 ; and as the father Uvea 
to 55, he will suTvivc the advent of bis son to manhood 
for the Space of 6 years. Consequently, during the 27 
years intcrvening between cach two generations, thcrc will 
bc found one mature life for the whole period and one 
other mature life during a period of 6 years, which gi%-es 
for ihe total mature life of the race M, a number which 
may bc expressed by the fraction "-J^, or #4- The 
diagram represents the course of three consecutive gene- 
rations of race M : the niiddle Iine refers to that of the 
jndividual about whom I have just bcen spcaking, the 
apper one ta that of his father, and the lower to I 
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s. The dottcd line indicates the perJod of life before 
the a^e of 22 ; the double line, thc period betweeti 22 and 1 
the average time at which his son is bom ; the dark line I 
is tiie remainder of his life. 
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On the other hand, a man of the race N, which does 
not contribute more than 2j generations to a Century, that j 
is to say, 40 years to a single gcneration, does not attain J 
thc age of 22 until (on the average of many cases) 7 yeara J 
after his father's death ; for the father was 40 years old I 
whcn his son was bom, and dicd at the age of 55 when the f 
son was only IJ years old. , In other words, during cach 
period of i8 + 15 + 7, or 40 years, men of mature life of 
the race N are alive for only 18 + 15, or 33 of them; 
hence the total mature life of the race N may be expressed 
by the fraction ^. 



It füllows that the relative population due to the races I 
of M and N, is as |^ to fj, or as 40 to 27,' which is veiy I 
nearly as 5 to 3, 

> A Ütüe considentioii of the diagra™ ""^ sbow (hat ihe prsportio: 
quoiion, will invBmbly be in th« itivene alio of the intcrrals bctween d 
■o generatiuns, whicb in ihe ptescnl C3«c »te il »ii4 ^ itM». 
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We have been caiculating on the supposltion that the 
population remains stationär/, because it was more cod- 
venlent to do so, but the results of our calculaüon will 
hold ncarly truc for all cases. Because, tf populatitm 
should increase, the larger number of living descendant« 
tends to counterbalance the diminisbcd number of Uving 
ancestry ; and, converscly, if it dccreases. 

Combining the above ratio of j to 3 with those pre- 
viously obtained, it results that at the end of one centufy 
frora the time whcn the races M and N staitcd fair, with 
equal nunibers, the proportion of mature mcn of nice M 
will be four times as numerous as those of race N ; at the 
end of two centuries, they will be ten times as numerous, 
and at the end of three centuries, no less than twcnty-six 
times as numerous. 

I trust the reader will realizc the hcavy doom which 
these figures pronounce against all sub-sections of prolific 
races in which it is the custom to put off the pcriod of 
marriage unlil middle age. ' It is a maxim of Malthus 
that the period of marriage ought to be dclayed in order 
that tlie eartli may not be overcrowded by a populatton 
for whom thcre is no place at the great table of nature. 
If this doctrine influenccd all classes alike, I should havc 
nothing to say about it here, one »vay or another, for it 
would hardly affect the discussions in this book ; but, as 
it is put forward as a rule of conduct for the prudcnt part 
of mankind to follow, whilst the imprudent arc ncccssarily 
left free to disrcgard it. I have no hesitation in saying that 
it is a most pcrnicious rule of conduct in tts bearing upon 
race. Its cffcct would be such as to cause the ra« of 
the prudent to fall, after a few centuries, into an almost 
incredible inferiorily of numbers to that of tlic imprudent, 
and it is thcreforc calculated to bring ulter ruin upon the 
breed of any country whcrc the doctrine prcvailcd. I 
Protest against the abier races being encouraged to witJi* 
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(fraw in this way from the strudle for existence. It nia] 
»eem monstrous that the weak sliould be crowded out byl 
the streng, but Jt ia stiil more monstrous that the racesi 
best fitted to play their part on the stagc of lifc, should 1 
be crowded out by the incompctcnt, the ailing, and thal 
desponding. 

The time may hercafter amve, in far dtstant years, when I 
the population of the earth shall be kcpt as strictly wtthia-l 
the bounds of number and suitabiUty of race, as the sheep I 
on a well-ordered moor or the plants in an orchard-house;' 
in the mcantime, tet us do what we can to encourage the I 
multipücation of the raccs best fitted to invent and c 
form to a high and generalis civilization, and not. out of 1 
a mistaken instinct of giving support to the weak, prevent 1 
the incoining of strong and hcarty individuals. 

The long period of the dark ages undcr which EuropeJ 
bas lain is due, I beUeve in a vcry considerabie degree,/ 
to the celibacy enjoined by religious orders on thetfl 
votaries. Whencver a man or woraan was posscssed of 
a gentle nature that fitted him or her to deeds of charity, 
to medilation, to literaturc, or to art, the social con- 
dition of the time was such that they had no refugc 
elscwherc than in the bosom of the Church. But the 
Church chose to preach and exact celibacy. The con- , 
sequence was that these gcnCle natures had no continu-j 
ance, and thus, by a policy so singularly unwise and 1 
suicidal that I am hardly ablc to speak of it withoutJ 
impaticnce, the Church brutaUzed the breed of our fore>i 
fathers. She acted prccisejy as if shc had aimcd 
selccting the rodest portion of the Community to bc, 
alonc, the parcnts of future generations. She practised 
the arts which breedcrs would use, who aimed at creating 
ferocious, currish and stupid natures. No wondcr that club- J 
law prcvailed for ccnturics over Europe ; the wonder rath« 
is tliat enough good rcmained in the veins of EM^c'^sasj? 
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to cnable their race to rise to ita present, very modcntte 
level of natural mnrality. 

A relic of this monastic spirit clings to our UniversitJcs, 
who say to every man who shows intellectual powcrs of the 
kind they deüght to honour, " Here is an incomc of from 
one to two hundred pouiids a year, with free lodging and 
various advantages in the \vay of board and society ; vre 
give it you on account of your abiüty ; take it and enjoy 
it all your life if you like : we exact no condition to j-our 
rontinutng to hold it but one, namely, that you shall 
not marry." 

The policy of the religious world in Eiirope was cxcrt^d 
in fnother direction. with hardly Icss cruel cficct on the 
nature of future gcnerations, by mcans of pcrseculions nhidi 
brought thousands of the foremost thinkcrs and mcn of 
political aptitudes to thescaffold, or imprisoncd thera during 
a large part of their manhood, or drove thera as cmigrsnts 
into other lands. In cvcry one of thcse cases, the check 
upon their leaving issue was very considerable. Hence 
the Church, having first captured all the gentlc natures 
and condemned thcm to celibacy, made anothcr swecp of 
her huge nels, this time fishing in stirring watcrs, to catch 
those who were the most fearless, truth-secking, and intel- 
ligent in their modes of thought, and thcreforc the most 
suitablc parcnts of a high civilization, and put a strong 
check, if not a direct stop, to their progcny. Those she 
reserved on these occasions, to breed the generations of 
the futurc, wcre the servile, the indifferent, and, ag.-un. 
the stupid. Thus, as she — to repcat iny cxprcsäon— 
brutaliied human nalure by her system of cclibacy applied 
to the gentlc, she demoraüsed it by her system of perse- 
cution of the intelligent, the sincerc. and the free. It is 
enough to make the blood boil to think of ihe blind 
folly that has causcd the foremost nations of stru^lii^ 
bumanity to be the beirs of such hateful anocstiy, and 
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that lias so bred our instincts as to keep them in an 
unneccssarily long-continued antagonism with the essentJal 
rcquircments of a stcadily advandnß civilization. In con- 
sequence of this inbred imperfcction of our natures, in 
rcspect to the conditions under which we have to live, we 
are, even now, almost as miich harassed by the sense of | 
moral incapacity and sin, as were the early converts from 
barbarism, and we steep oursclves in half-unconscious self- 
deception and hypocrisy, as a partial refuge from its 
insistance. Our avowed creeds remain at variancc with our 
real rules of conduct, and we lead a dual üfe of barren 
Tcligious sentimentalisni and gross materialistlc habitudes. 

The cxtent to which pcrsecution must have affected 
European races is easily measurcd by a few well-known 
itatistical facts. Thus, as regards martyrdom and imprison- 
nient, the Spaniah nation was drained of free-thinkers at 
the rate of i,ooo persona annuaüy, for the three centuries 
between 1471 and 1781 ; an average of 100 persons having 
been cxecuted and 900 imprisoncd every year during that 
period, The actual data during those three hundred years 
are 32,000 burnt, 17,000 persons biimt in effigy (I pre- 
sume they mostly died in prison or escaped from Spain), 
and 291,000 condcmned to various terms of imprison- 
mcnt and other penalties. It is impossible that any nation 
could stand a policy Uke this, without paying a heavy 
penalty in the deterioration of its breed, as has notably 
been the result in the formation of the superstitious, unin- 
tclligent Spanish race of the present day. 

Ilaly was also frightfully pcrsecuted at an earlier date*' 
In the dioccsc of Como, alone, more than 1,000 werc tried 
annually by the Inquisitors for many ycars, and 300 were 
burnt in the single year 1416. 

The French pcrsecutions, by which the EngUsh have been 
large gainers, through rcceiving their industrial refugecs, 
werc OD a nearly similar scalc In the sev«Att«Ccv ■ue»>«^ I 
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three or four bundred thousand Protestants pcrUhed in 
prison, at the gallcys, in their attempts to «»capc, or on 
the scaUbld, and an cqual number cmigrated. Mr. Smiles, 
in hts admirable book on the Hußuenots. has traced the 
influencc of these and of the Flcmish emigrants on 
England, and shows clearly that she owcs to them almost 
all her industrial arts and very niuch of the most valuablc 
life-blood of her modern race. There has bcen anothcr 
emigration from France of not unequal magnitude. but 
foUowed by very differcnt resuits, naniely that of the 
Revolution in 1789. It is most instructive to contrast the 
effects of the two. The Protestant emigrants wcre able 
mcn, and have profoundly influenced for good both our 
brced and our history ; on the other hand, the political 
refugees had but poor avcrage stamina, and have tefi 
scarccly any traces behind thcm. 

It is very remarkable how large a proportion of the 
eminent men of all countries bear forcign names, and are 
the children of politlcal rcfugees,^ — men well qualilied to 
introducc a valuable strain of blood. Wc cannot fail to 
reflect on the glorious destiny of a country that shoutd 
maintain, during many gcnerations, the policy of attracting 
eminently desirable refugees, but no othcrs, and of eo- 
couraging their settlemcnt and the natural ization of their 
children. 

No nation has parted with more emigrants than England, 
but whether she has hitherto bcen on the whole a gaincr or 
a loser by the practicc, 1 am not surc. No doubt she has 
lost a very lai^c number of familics of Sterling wortli, 
cspecially of labourers and artisans ; but, as a rule, ihe very 
ablest men are strongly disinclined to emigrate ; they feel 
that their fortunc ia assurcd at home, and unless their 
apirit of adventure is ovcrwhclmingly strong. they prefer 
to live in the high intellcctual and moral atmosphcre of 
tfae more intelligent circles of English society, to a setf* 
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banishment amon^ people of altogether Iower grades of 
mind and interesls. England has certainly got rid of a 
great deal of refuse, through raeans of emigration. She 
has found an outlet for men of advcnturous and Bohcmian 
natures, who are excellently adapted for colonizing a new 
country, but are not wanted in old civilizations ; and she 
has also been disembarrassed of a vast number of turbu- 
lent radicals and the like, men who are decidcdly able but 
by na means eminent, and whose zcal, self-conüdence, and 
irreverence far outbalance their other qualities. 

The rapid rise of new colonies and the decay of old 
civilizations is, I believe, mainly due to their rcspeclive 
social agencies, which in the one case promote. and in. the 
other case retard, the marriages of the most suilable breeds. 
In a young colony, a strong arm and an enterprising brain 
are the most appropriate fortune for a marrying man, and 
again, as the women are few, the inferior males are seldom 
likely to marry. In an old civilization, the agencies are 
more complex. Among the active, ambitious ctasscs, none 
but the inheritors of fortune are Ukely to marry young; 
there is especially a run against men of classes C, D, and 
E — those, I mean, whosc future fortune is not assured 
except through a good deal of sclf-denial and cffort. It is 
almost impossible that thcy should succeed well and rise 
high in Society, if they hampcr themselves with a wife in 
their early manhood. Men of classes F and G are more 
indepcndent. but they are not nearly so numerous, and 
therefore their breed, though intrinsically of more worth 
than E or D, has much Icss effect on the Standard of the 
nation at large. But even if men of classes F and G marry 
young, and ultimately make fortuncs and adiicve peerages 
or high social position. thcy bccome infected with the 
ambition current in all old civilizations, of founding fami- 
lies. Tliencc resuit the cvils I have already describcd, in 
epeaking of the marriages of eldest sons witK Vicv's'säcs, t^*i 
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of the suppression of the marriages of the younger sons. 
Again, thcre is a constant tendcncy of the best mcn in the 
country, to settle in tlie great cities, wherc marriagcs are 
less prolific and children are less likely to live. Owing Ic 
thesc several causes, there is a steady check in an old 
civiliiation upon the fertility of the ablcr classcs; the im- 
provident and unambitious are those who chicfly keep up 
the brced. So the race gradually detcrioralcs, bccomiog 
in cach successive gencration less fittcd for a high cJvi- 
Jization, although it retaiiis the extcrnal appearances of 
one, until tlie time comcs when the whole pclitical and 
social fabric cavcs in, and a greater or less relapse to bar- 
barism takes place, during the reign of which the race is 
perhaps able to recovcr its tone. 

The best form of civiSization in respect to the improve- 
ment of the race, would be one in which sodcty was not 
costly ; where incomes were chicfly derivcd from profes- 
sional sources, and not much tliroHgh inberitancc ; where 
cvery lad had a chance of sbowing bis abilities, and, if 
highly giftcd, was enabied to acfaieve a first-class ediica- 
tion and cntrancc into professional lifc, by the liticrM hclp 
of the exhibitions and scholarships which he had gaincd 
in bis early youth; where marriage was hcld in as high 
honour as in ancient Jewish timcs ; wherc the pridc of 
race was cncouraged (of course I do not rcfcr to the 
nonacnsical sentinn^nt of the prcscnt day, ihat gocs tinder 
that namc) ; where the wcak could find a welcome and 
a rcfugc in cclibatc monasteries or sisterhoods, and lastly, 
wherc the bettcr sort of emigrants and rcfugccs from other 
Linda wcrc iovitcd and welcomed, and thetr desoendsntt 
RatvraHzed. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

GHNKItAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

It is confidently asserted by all modern physlologists that 
the life of every plant and animal is built up of an enor- 
mous number of subordinate üves; tliat each organism 
consists of a multitude of clemental parts, which are to a 
grcat extent independtrnt of each other; that each oi^an 
has its proper life, or autonomy, and can devclop and 
reproduce Jtself indcpendently of other tissucs (see Darwin 
on " Domestication of Plants and Animals," ii. 368, 36g}, 
Thus the word "Man," when rightly understood, becomcs 
a noun of multitude, because he is composcd of millions, 
perhaps billions of cells, each of which possesscs in some 
soft an independent life, and is parent of other cells. He is 
a conscious whole, formed by the Joint agencies of a host 
of what appear to us to be unconscious or barely conscious 
Clements. 

Mr. Darwin, in his remarkabJe theory of Pangenesis, 
takes two great strides from this starting point. He sup- 
poses, first, that each cell, having of coursc its individual 
peculiarities, brecds nearly true to its kind, by propagaling 
innumcrable germs, or to use his expression, genmmules," 
which circulate in the blood and muttiply there; remaining 
1 that inchoatc form unlil thtry arc ahlc to fix themsclves 
lipon other more or Icss perfect tissue, and thcn they 
becomc devcloped into regulär cells. SecondJy, the germs 
iupposcd to be solely govemed by thcir rcspcctivt 
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natural afÜnities, in selecting their points of att 
and that, consequently, the marvellous stnicture of Uk 
living form i's buüt up underthe inßuence of tnnumerable 
blind aflfinittes, and not under that of a central contiol- 
ling power. 

This theory, propounded by Mr. Darwin as "provisional," 
and avowcdly based, in some degree, on pure bypothesis 
and very lai^ely on anal<^y, is — whethcr it bc tnic or not 
— of enormous ser\'ice to thosc who inquire into herrdity. 
It givca a kcy that unlocks evcry onc of thc hitherto 
unopcncd barriers to our comprchension of its naturc; it 
binds withJn the compass of a singularly simple law, the 
multifarious forms of reproduction, witnessed in the wide 
ränge of organic lifc, and it brings all these forms of repro- 
duction under thc same conditions as govcm the orditufy 
growth of each indi\'idual. It is. thereforc, very advisable 
that we should look at the facts of hcrcditary gcnius, from 
the point of view whidi the theory of Pangcnesis afforda. 
and to this I will endcavour to guide the readcr. 

Evcry type of charactcr in a 'living bcing may be com- 
pared to the typical appearance always found in difTerent 
descriptions of assemblages. It is true that thc life of an 
animal is conscious, and that the Clements on which it is 
based are apparently unconscious, while cxactly thc rcverse 
is the case in the corporate life of a body of mcn. Nevcr- 
theless the employment of this analogy will help tu const- 
derably in obtaining a clear understanding of thc laws which 
govcm hercdity, and Üicy will not mislcad us, whcn uscd 
in the manner I propose. Thc assemblages of which 1 
speak arc such as are uncontrolled by any central autho- 
rity, but liave assumcd thcir typical appearance through 
the free action of thc individuals who composc thcm, each 
man bcing bcnt on his immcdiate intcrest, and finding bis 
place under the soie influencc of an elective aflinity to his 
oeighbours. A small rising watcring-place afibrds as good 
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an illustration as any of which I c?n think. It is oftcn 
hardly possible to tracc iCs firsl bcyinnings : two or three 
houses were pcrhaps butlt for private usc, and bccoming 
accidentally vacant, were sccn and rcnted by hoÜday folk, 
who praised tUc localily, and raised a demand for furthcf 
accommodation ; othcr houses were built to meet the 
requiremcnt ; this led to an inn, to the daily visrt of the 
baker's and butcher's cart, the postman, and so forth, Then 
as the viUagc increased and shops bcgan to be establishcd, 
young artisans, and other floating gemmules of English 
population, in search of a place where they might advan- 
tageously attach themselves, became fixed, and so each new 
opportunity was seized upon and each opening fiUcd up, as 
soon or very soon after it existed. The general rcsult of 
thcsc purely selfish aflinities is, that watcring-places are 
curiously similar, cven before the spcculativc buüder haa 
stepped in. We may prcdict what kind of shops will 
bc found and how they will be placed ; nay, even what 
kind of goods and placards wül be put up in the Windows. 
And so. notwithstanding abundant individual peculiarities, 
we find them to have a strong generic identlty. 

The type of thesc watering-places is certainly a durable 
one; the human materials of which they are made remain 
simüar, and so are the conditions undcr which they exist, 
of having to siipply the wants of the average British 
holiday seckcr, Therefore the watering-place would always 
brecd Irue to its kind. It would do so by detaching an 
offshoot on the fissiparous principle. or üke a po1>'p, from 
which you may snip off a bit, which Ihcnccforward lives an 
indcpendent life and grows into a completc animal. Or, to 
compare it with a higher order of life, two watering-places 
at some distance apart might bclween them afford material 
to raise anothcr in an intcrmediate locahty. 

Precisely the same remarks might be made about fishing 
villagcs, or manufacluring towns, ot tvcw aeÄJX'C'KitWÄ's»"*^«. 
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Bush, or an encampmcnt of gold diggers, and each of thcv 
would breed true to its kind. If we go to more stationary 
forms oF society than our own, wc shalt find numerous 
examples of the purest breed; thus, the Hottentot kraal or 
village of to-day differs in no way frora Ihose described by 
the earliest travellers; or, to take an immcnBcly longcr 
]cap, the Information gathered from the most ancicnt 
paintings in Egypt, accords with our observations of the 
tnodem life of the descendants of those peoples, whoni 
paintings rcpresent 

Next, let US consider the nature of hybrids. Sup] 
town to be formed under the influence of two othcra that 
differ, the one a waten ng-place and the othcr a fishing 
town; what will be the result P We find tliat particuiar 
combination to be usually favourable, because the diffcrcnt 
Clements do not inlerfere wilh. but rathcr snpport one 
another. The fishing intcrcst givcs greater solidity to the 
place than the more ephemeral prcsencc of the tourist 
population can furnish; the picturesque seaside lifc is alao 
an attraction to visitors, and the fishermcn catcr for thcir 
food. On the othcr hand, the watcring-place gives more 
varied conditions of existence to the fishermen ; the visitors 
are very properly mulctcd, directly or indircclly, for cha- 
rities, roads, and the hke, and they are not unwelcome 
cuslomers in various ways to their fellow-townsmea 

Let US take another instance of an hybrid ; one tiiat 
leads to a diffcrent resuU. Suppose an entcrprising masu- 
facturer from a town at no grcat distance from an incipient 
watering-place, discovers advantagcs in its mincrals, water 
power, or means of acccss, and prepares to set up bis 
mill in the place. We may predict what will follow, wtth 
much certainty. Eithcr tiic place will be forsakea as • 
watcring-place, or the manufacturcr wil! be in somc way 
or othcr got rid of The two Clements are ditcordant 
The dirt and noise and rough artisans cngaged in itte 
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oianufactory, are uncongeniat to the popuIation of a 
watering-place. 

The nioral t have in view will bc clear to the reader. I 
wish to show that because a wcll-conditioned man marries 
a wcll-conditioned woman, each of pure blood as rcgarJa 
any natural gift, it does not in the least follow that the 
hybrid offspring will succeed. 

I will continue to employ the same nietaphor, to explain 
the manner in which apparent sports of nature are pro- 
duced, such as the sudden appearance of a man of great 
abilities in undistinguishcd families, Mr. Darwin maintains, 
in the theory of Fangenesis, that the gemmules of innu- 
merable qualities, dcrived from ancestral sourccs, circulate 
in the blood and propagate themselvca, generation aftcr 
generation, still in the state of gemmules, but fail in deve- 
loping themselvcs into cells, because other antagonistic 
gemmules are prepotent and overmaster them, in the 
struggle for points of attachment, Hence there is a vastly 
larger number of capabilities in every living being, than 
ever find expression, ancf for every paUtit dement there 
are countless latent ones. The character of a man is wholly 
formed through those gemmules that have succeeded in 
attaching themselves ; the remainder that have been over- 
powered by their antagonists, count for nothing ; just as the 
policy of a democracy is formed by that of the majorily of 
its Citizens, or as the parliamentary voice of any place is 
determined by the dominant poHtical views of the electors : 
in both instances. the dissentient minority is powerless. 
Lct, however, by the virtue of the more rapid propagation 
ofone class of electors, say of an Irish popuIation, the 
numerical strength of the weaker party be supposed to 
gradually increase, until the minority becomes the majority, 
then there will be a sudden reversal or rcvolution of the 
poiitica! equilibnum, and the character of the borough or 
nation, as evidenced by its corporate a.ct?>, ■«%. \ä «cotäcj 
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changed. This corresponds to a so-called "sport* ol 
nature. Again, tu make the sitnile still moic closely 
appropriate to our wants, suppose that by some aitcration 
in the System of reprcsentation, two boroughs, cach COD- 
tainingan Irtsh dement in a large minority, the one having 
always retumed a Whig and the other a Conscrvativc, to 
be combined into a Single borough returnlng one mcmbcr. 
It is cicar that the Whig and Conservative party will neu- 
tralize one anothcr, and that the union of the two Irish 
minorities will form a strong majorJty, and that a mcmber 
profcssing Irish interests is sure to be retumed. This 
strictiy corresponds to the casc wherc the son has marked 
peculiaritics, which neither of his parents possessed in a 
patent form. 

The dominant iofluence of pure blood over mongrd 
alliances is also easily to be understood by the fiimile 
of the two boroughs ; for if evcry perfcct and inchoate 
voter in one of tliem — that is to say, every male, man and 
child — be a radical to his backbone, the incoming of such 
a compact mass would overpower the dividcd polittcs of 
the inhabitants of the other. witli which it was combined. 

These similes, which are perfectly legitimate according 
to the theory of Pangcncsis, are well worthy of belog 
indulgcd in, for they give considcrablc precision to our 
vtews on heredity, and compel facts that appear anomalous 
at first sight, to fall into intcIHgible order. 

I will now cxplain what I prcsume ought to bc under- 
stood, when we speak of the stability of types, and what is 
the nature of the changes through which one t>-pc yiclds 
to anothcr. Stability is a word takcn from the language 
of mechanics ; it is feit to be an apt wnrd ; !ct us scc what 
the conccption of types would be, when applied to mc- 
chanical conditions. It is shown by Mr. Darwin, in his 
grcat theory of " The Origin of Species," that all forms of 
organic life are in somc sense convcnible into one .taothcr. 
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for all have, according to his views, Sprung from commol 
ancestr)!-, and therefore A and B having both descended rroo) 
C. the lines of dcsccnt tnight be remounted from A to C 
and redescended from C to B. Yct the changes arc not bjffl 
insensible gradations ; there are many, but not an infinite 
number of intermediate links ; how is the law of continuity 
to be satisfied by a series of changes in jerks ? The 
mcchanical conception would be that of a rough stone, 
having. in conseqwence of its roughness, a vast number of 
natural facets, onanyone of which it might rest in "'stable'' 
equilibrium. That is to say, when pushcd it would some^fl 
what yield, when pushcd much harder it would agaln yield,! 
but in a less degrec ; in either case, on the pressure being 
withdrawn. it would fall back into its first position. But, 
if by a powerful effort the stone is compcllcd to overpass 
the limits of the facct on which it has hitherto found rcst,J 
it will tumble over into a new position of stabiiity, whencs'l 
just the same proceedings must be gone through as befon^l 
before it can be dislodged and rolled another step onwardft 1 
The various positions of stable equilibrium may be lookedl 
upon as so many typical attitudcs of the stone, the typcfl 
being morc durable as the limits of its stabiiity are wideiv.l 
We also sec clearly that there is no violation of the law of fl 
continuity in the movements of the stone, though it can 
only repose in certain widely separated positions. 

Now for another metaphor, taken from a niore complex 
System of forces. We have all known what it is to be J 
jammed in the midst of a great crowd, struggüng andJ 
pushing and swcr\'ing to and fro, in its endeavour to makc i 

way through somc narrow passage. There is a dead lock ; 
each membcr of the crowd is pushing, the mass is agitated, 
but there is no progress. If, by a great effort, a man drives 
thosc in front of him but a few tnches lorwards, a recoil 
is pretty sure to follow, and there is no ultimatc advance. 
.At length, by some accidentäV utiisQu ci\ tÄQt^, "öwt -^«a 
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lock yields, a fonvard movement is made. thc elcmenl 
the crowd fall into slightly varied combiiiations, but 
few seconds there is another dead lock, which is reUcved. 
after a while, through just the same processes as before. 
Each of thcse formations of the crowd, in which they 
found themselves in a dead lock, is a position of sl 
equilibrium, and represents a typical attitude. 

It is easy to form a general idea of thc conditions 
stablc equilibrium in the organic world, where one elemcnt 
is so correlated with another that there must bc an cnot- 
mous number of unstable combinations for each that is 
capable of maintaining itscif urchanged, generation after 
generation. 

I will now make a few remarks on thc subject of io- 
dividual Variation. The gemniules whence every cell of 
evety organism is developcd, are supposed, in ihe theory 
of Pangcnesis, to be derivcd from two causcs ; the one. 
unchanged inhcritance ; thc other, changed inheritance. 
Mr. Darwin, in his latter work, " Variation of Animals 
and Plants under Domestication," shows very clcarly that 
individual Variation is a somewhat more important feature 
than WC might have expected. It becomcs an intcresting 
inquiry to determinc how much of a ]>erson's Constitution 
is due, on an averagc. to the unchanged gjfts of a rcmotc 
ancestry, and how much to the accumulation of individual 
variations. The doctrinc of Pangcnesis gives cxcellcni 
materials for mathcmatical forraulx, the constants of w] 
might be supplied through averages of facts, hke 
containcd in my tabics, if they weie preparcd for 
purpose. My own data are too lax to go upon 
averages ought to rcfcr to some simple physical char^c- 
tcrislic, unmistakcabie in its quality, and not subject to the 
doubts which attend the appraisement of ability. Let me 
remark, that there nccd b« no hesitation in accepting 
averages for this purpose ', Cor thc mcaning and valui 
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an average arc perfectiy clear. It would represent the 
results, supposing the compcting "gemmulcs " to be equally 
fertile, and also supposing the proportion of the gemtnutes 
affected by indJvidual Variation, to be constant in all the 
cases. 

The immcdiate consequence of the theory of Pangenesis 
is somewhat startling. It appears to show that a man is 
wholly built up of his own and ancestT:i\ pccu/tarilies, and 
only in an infinitesimal degree of characteristics handed 
down in an unchanged form, from extremely ancient times. 
It would follow that under a prolonged term of constant 
conditions, it would matter little or nothing what were the 
characteristics of the early progtnitors of a race, the type 
being supposcd constant, for the progeny would invariably 
be moulded by those of its more recent ancestry. 

The reason for what I have just statcd Js casily to be 
comprehended if easy though improbable figiires be cm- 
ployed in Illustration. Suppose, for the sake merely of 
a very simple numerical example, that a child acquired 
one-tenth of his nature from individua! Variation, and 
inherited the remaining nine-tenths from his parents. It 
follows, that his two parents would havc handed down 
only nine-tenths of nine-tenths, or njo from his grand- 
parcnts, iVdV from his great-grand parents, and so on ; 
the numerator of the fraction incrcasing in each successive 
Step, Icss rapidly than the denominator, until we arrive at 
a vanishing value of the fraction.' 

The part inherited by this child in an unchanged form, 
from all his ancestors above the fiftieth degree, would be 
only one üvc-thousandth of his whole nature. 

I do not scc why any serious difficulty should stand 



— Üie lolal number of gemmule» j of whidi tlio»c derived nnchtoged 
llmugh puenuge — Cr 1 tbe ttm»iiidw, ■■7(1 — r), bdng cK*iig«d itito>i^ 
todlTidual vihalion. Then— X^^"™ 
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in the way of mathcmaticians, in framing a compact for- 
mula, based on the theory of Pangenesis, to express the 
cotnposition of oi^anJc beings in terms of their inherited i 
and individual peculiaritics, and to givc u», after certiin 
constants had becn determined, tlie mcans of forctcUing 

r 

Th« gemmules in any individual I 

consUtot Cr + G[l — r\ ^^H 

The put Crderived ibroughthe '^^^H 

parenti a aitnitnily compoinl SBR 

of iwo parts -, nnmely . . . Cr » + Ci-(l — r) - C(r— »%T1 

The pan Cr' derived through \ 
the gnadparenli 11 compo&ed 

of Cr« + Cr»(r — fj-Ctri — r«) 

That dcrivcd from ihe h'* u- ^^^M 

ccnitiag eeneiation a ccm- ^^^^| 

poiedof Gr'*^ *■ Cr (r"-< ~ r") ^^^^H 

C(,--r- + ») ^H 
Hence G coniüti of Cr" ^ > nnchanged ecmtnuln dertveil front genentian 
higher Üum the n'* + C multiplied inio ihc sum oT Üie fulluwiog terio, 
every term of which expreues geminuleB, moilified by individual Variation^ 

I — r + r-~>* + r^ — t' + and + ,» — r- * 1 = i — r ■ + 1 
u r is a fraclion los Ihan 1 (it was. ^ In lUe iuiaginary Caac diicuneil in mj 
ivitr, and would generaity be very small. bul I have Do conceplion whu. — 
perhaps ai smol! os Volfti ■"■ *""f numben still nrsrer imityl. tlie valot o( 
r" * ' will viniih if H be uken »uflicienlly large, in which caie ihe lodividiul ' 

may bc conndered as wholly dcnveii from gemmules modiü«! \tf iodivii^Dal 
»aiiationi petlrrier lo the n" gcneralion. 

h Riiul bc unaentood Ihal I am »pealtiog of vamliont well wilhin the 
llmiu of itibility of Ihe rai% and also Ihat 1 am not ipetking o( cawi whcR 
the individuali are (elected foc atiine pecuUarity, grneratioa aß« generaiion. 
In ihis eveni a new clemcnt muit bc allowcd for, inaamuch ai ihe aTvn^ 
Taine of r cannot bc coniunt. In Proportion u Ihe deviition Irom the tii«w« 
poiilion oF uahilily i* increaaed, the lendcncy of individual Variation may 
rtasonably be expected (o lie more ttrongly lowirdi ihe mean |>oiil>'>n thaa 
awny from iL The (reatmenl of all thli (cent well wilhio Ihe graip of ana- 
lyiii. bnt we want a oolleclion of facti, luch as llie tireeden of aiiinuU ooiaM 
«rell nipply, to guide lu für a fcw itepi out of the Tcgion of pure bypotheiU. 

The funmila *1m thnwi how much of a man'i naiare ii denvei] im Um 
arerace from any given oucesior ; for if we call Ihe (alher Ihe lil genefMiui^ 
the ^Diulfalhrr llie il, anil Ki on, ai a man h» S" parenti in the n" g«n«- 
ntlon, and u the famiula (howt ihu he oiUy inherlu Cr* unchaneed fetn- 
mula fnjm all of ihem pul (ogMlier. Jl foUowi Ihal Ihe ponion deittad b«B 
eachpenon ü) thal Eeneratton ii, u löj*. 
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i'tiie average distribution of characteristics among a large ' 
' »ultitude of offspring whose parentage was known. The 
Problem would have to be attacked on the following 
principlc 

The average proportion of gemniules, modificd by indi- 
Vidual Variation under various conditions preceding birth, 
dearly admits of being determined by Observation ; and 
the deviations from that average may be determined by 
thc same theory in the law of chances, to which I have so 
oftcn referred. Again, the proportion of the other gem- 
mules which are transmitted in an unmodified form, would 
be simiiarly treated ; for the children would, on tlie average, 
inherit the gemraules in the same proportions that they 
existed in their parents ; but in each child thcre would be 
a deviation from that average. The table in page 34 \% 
identical with thc special case in which only two forma 
of gemmuies had to be considercd, and in which they 
existed in equal numbers in both parents. 

If the theory of Pangencsis be true, not only niight the 
average qualities of the descendarts of groups A and B, 
A and C, A and D, and every other combination be pre- 
dicted, but also the numbers of them who deviate in various J 
proportions from those averages. Thus, the issue of F and 1 
A ought to result in so and so, for an average, and in such 
and such numbers, per million, of A, B, C, D, E, F. G, &c, 
classes, Thc latent gemmuies equally admit of being de- 
termined from tlie patent characteristics of many previous 
gencrations, and the tendency to reversion into any ancier.t 
form ought also to admit of being calculated. ■ In short, 
the theory of Pangenesis brings aü thc influences that bear 
on heredity into a form, that is appropriate lor the grasp | 
of mathematical analysis. 

I will conclude by saying a fcw words upon what is to 
be uqderstood by the phrase " indivtduality." The artificial 
breeding of fish has been the subject of so many books. 
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shows, and Iccturcs, that every one has become more or lest 
familiär with its processcs. The milt talcen from thc male 
b allowed to fall upon the ova that liavc becn dcposttcd by 
the female, which thcieupon rapidly changc tlieir appcai- 
ance, and gradually, without any other aggncy, an embryo 
fish may be obscrved to develop itself iciside each of thcm. 
The ova may havc becn scparatcd for many days from tlie 
fema'e, the milt for many hours from the male. They an:, 
therefore, entirely detached portions of organizcd matter, 
leading their own separate organic e.vistenccs ; and at the 
instant or very shortly after thcy touch, the foundattons 
are laid of an individual lifc. But where was that life 
during thc long inlerval of Separation of thc milt and roe 
from the parent fish ? If tiiese substanccs wcre posscsscd 
of conscious lives in thc intcrim, tlien two livcs will bave 
becn merged into one " individuality " by tlie process ; wbich 
is a direct contradiction in terms. If ncilher had conscious 
livcs, thcn consciousness was produced by an Operation as 
much undcr human contro! as anything can bc. It may 
not be Said that the ovum was always alivc, and the milt 
had merely an accessory influencc, bccausc the young fish 
iiiherits its character from its parents equaily, and thcrc is 
an abundance of other physiological data to disprovc thc 
idea. Therefore so far as fish arc concerncd, thc crcation 
of a new life is as unrestrictcdly within thc compass of 
human power, as the crcation of any matcrial producc 
vliatcver, from the combination of given Clements. 

Again, suppose the brccder of fish to havc two kinds 
of milt, bdonging to sa4mon of diffcrent charactere, cach 
in a separate cup, A and B, and two sorts of ova, cach 
also in a separate cup, C and D. Thcn he can niake at 
his Option thc fish AC and BD, or eise thc fish AD and 
BC. Therefore not only the crcation of thc livcs of fish, 
in a gcneral sense, bnt also the .specific character of indi- 
vidual livc4. within Wide limita, is unrestrictedly undct 
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human control. The power of the director of an estabtisli 
raent for breeding fish is of exactly the same quality as ' 
that of a Cook in her kitchen. Both director and cook 
require certain elements to work upon ; but, having got 
them, they can create a fish or a dinncr, as the case may 
be, according to a predetcrniined pattem. 

Now, all generation is physioiogically the same,' and 
therefore the reflections raised by what lias been stated of 
fish are equaUy applicable to the life of man, The entire 
human race. or any one of its vancties, may indefinitely 
increase its numbers by a System of early marriagcs, or-it 
may whoUy annihüate itself by the observance of ceiibacy; 
it may also introduce new human forms by means of the 
intermarriage of varicties and of a change in the conditions 
of life. It follows that the human race has a large control 
over its future forms of activity, — far more than any indi- 
vidual has over his own, since the freedom of individuals 
is narrowly rcstricled by the cost, in energy, of excrcising 
thcir wills. Thcir State may be compared to that of cattle 

an opcn pasture, each tethered closely to a peg by an 
elastic cord. These can grazc in any direction, for short 
distances, with Uttle effort, because the cord Stretches 
easily at first ; but the further they ränge, the more power- 
fully does its elastic force pull backwards against theni, 
The extreme limit of thcir several ranges must lie at that 
distance from ihc peg where the maximum supply of 
nervous force which the chemical machinery of thcir bodies 
can evolvc, is on!y just equivalent to the outflow requircd 
to rosist the strain of the cord. Now, the freedom of 
humankind, considered. as a whole, is far greater than 
this ; for it can gradually modify its own nature, or, to 
keep to the previous mttaphor, it can cause the pegs 
themselves to be continually shifted. It can advance them 

' The Adareu of the Pmident of ihe Roy«l SocMlf, 1M7, in pK$en ng 
tlie Cupley laeitl 10 Von Bacr. 
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from point to point, towards new and better pastures, ov« 
Wide arcas, whose bounds are as yet unknown. 

Nature teems with latent life, which man haa Urgc 
powcrs of evoking under the forms and to Ihc extcnt 
vvliich he desires. We must not permit ourselves to coo- 
sider cach human or other personality as somcthing supcr- 
natiirally added to the stock of nature, but rathcr as a 
segrcgation of what already existcd, undcr a new shape, 
and as a regulär consequencc of previous coRditiotts, 
Neither must we be misled by the word " individuality," 
because it appcars from the many facts and ar^gumcnts in 
this book, that cur personalitlcs are not so independcnt as 
our self-consciousness leads us to belicvc. We may lot^ 
upon each individual as somcthing not wholly detached 
from its parent source, — as a wave that has becn Ufted and 
shaped by normal conditions in an unknou'n. illimitable 
occan. Thcre ts decidedly a soüdarity as well as a separate- 
ness in all human, and probabiy in all livcs whatsocver; 
and this consideration goes far, as I thlnk, to establish an 
opinion that the Constitution of the living Universe is a 
pure theism, and that its form of activity is what may 
bo dcscribcd as co-opcrative. It points to the concluskto 
that all life is singic in its essence, but various, evcr 
varying, and intcr-active in its manifestations, and that 
mcn and all other living animals are active workers and 
sbarers in a vastly more extended system of cosmic action 
than any of ourselves, tnuch Icss of them, can possibly 
comprehend. It also suggests that thcy may contributc, 
more or Icss unconsciou^, to the manifcstation of a far 
higher life than our own, somewhat as — 1 do not proposc 
to push the nictaphor too far — the individual celU of one 
of the more compicx animals contribute to the 
tation of its higher order of personality. 
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The deviations fiom an average arc given in the foUowiiig 
table of M. Quetelet as far as 80 gradcs ; they are intended 
to be reckoned on either side of the average, and therefore 
extend over a total ränge of 160 grades. The eightioth is 
a deviation so extreme, that the chances of its being ex- 
ceeded (upwards or downwards. whichever of the two events 
we please to sclcct) is only ii ° " °;y °^~ *^ g g ** • ■ ' ■ * - * = lo.oo'o.Qfto ' 
or Icss than one in a million. That is to say, when ünng 
at a tai^et (see Diagram. p. 28) less than one out of a million 
shots, taking the average of many millions, will hit it at a 
greater height than 80 of Quetclct's grades above the mean 
of all the shots; and an equally small nunibcr will hit it 
lower than the Soth grade below the same inean. 

Column M gives the chance of a shot falUng into any 
given grade (So x 2 or) i6o in total number. Column N 
represcnts the chances froni another point of view; it is 
dcrived directly from M, and shows the probability of a 
shot lying betwoen any specified grade and the nican ; cach 
ügure in N consisting of the sum of all the figures in M up 
to the grade in question, and inclusive, Thus, as wc see 
by Column M.thc chance against a shot falling into the ist 
grade (superior or inferior, whichever we please to select) 
b 035225 to I, and .025124 to i Ä^a\u=X \\s ^■jK.vsi.^ «*» 
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These columns raay be used for two purposes. 

The one is to calculate a table likc that in p. 34, where 
I have simply lumped 1 1 of Quctelet's grades into i, 
so that my classes A and a correspond to his grade 1 1 in 
column N, my classes B and b to the difference belween 
his grades 22 and 1 1, my C and c to that between his grades 
33 and 22, and so on. 

The other is as a test, whether or no a group of events 
are due to the same gcneral causes; because, if they are, 
tlieir Classification will aflbrd numbers that correspond with 
those in the table ; otherwisc, they will not. This test has 
been employed in pp. 30, 31, and 33. The niethod of 
conducting the comparison is casily to be understood by 
the following example, the figures of which I take from 
Quetelet. It secms that 487 observations of tlie Right 
Ascension of the Polar Star were made at Greemvich 
between 1836 and 1839, and are rccorded in the publica- 
tions of the Obscrvatory, after having been corrected for 
precession, nutation, &c., and subject only to errors of 
Observation, If they are grouped into classes separated by 
grades of 0.5 sec. the numbers in cach of thcse classes wiU 
be as shown in Column III. page 380. We raise them 
in the proportion of 1,000 to 487 in order to makc the 
ratios decimal, and thereforc comparable with the figures 
in Quetelct's table, and then insert them in Column IV. 
These teil us that it has been found by a prctty large 
expcrience, that the chance of an Observation falling within 
the ciass of — as sec. from the mean, is 150 to 1,000; of 
its falling within the dass of ~ 1,0 sec. is 126 to 1,000; 
and so on, for the fest. This Information is analogous to 
that given in Column M of Quetclet's table, and we shall 
now procccd to calculate from IV. the Column V. which is 
analogous to Quetelct's N. The method of doing so is, 
howevcr, differenL N was formcd by adding the entrics in 
M from the avcragc outwards ; we must set to work in tbs 
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converse way. of working from the outside inwards, bccause 
the exact mean is not supposed to have been ascertained, 
and also because this method of working would be somc- 
what the more convenient, even if we had ascertained the 
mean. Now, wherever the mean may lie, it is ccrtain that 
the Chance is 500 to i.cxx) against an Observation being on 
one specified side of it — say the minus sidc. Therefore 
Column IV. by showing that no Observation h'es outside 
the class - 3.5 sec tacitly stales that it is 500 to i.cxxi 
(or ,500 to i.oo) against any Observation lying between 

— 3-5 sec. and the mean ; '.500 is therefore written in 
Column V, opposite — 3.5 sec Again, as according to IV, 
there are only 2 cases in the class - 3.5 sec. it is {500 - 2 =) 
498 to 1,000 that any Observation will üe betwccn class 

— J.O sec. and the average, and .498 is written in Column 
V, opposite to - 3.0. sec Similarly (498 - 12 =) .48Ö is 
written opposite to - 2.5 sec. and we proceed in this way 
until we fall within the observations that form part of the 
group of the mean, 168 in number. Our remaindcr is 68 , 
it ought, strictly speaking, to be equal to one half of 16S, 
or 84 ; we therefore may conclude that the mean has been 
taken a trifle too high. 

A calculation made in exactly the same way, from 
+ 3.5 sec. inwards to the mean, will take in the othcr portioo 
of the mean group, namely, 100. Now we compare our 
results with Quetelet's Column N, and see to which of his 
grades thcnumbers in our Column V. are scveraÜy equal; the 
grades in question are written Jn Column VI. In proportion 
as thcse observations are strictly accordant with the law of 
deviation from a mean, so the intcrvals bet^vcen the grades 
in Column VI. will approach to cquality. What they 
actually are, is shown in Column VII. We cannot expect 
the two extreme terms to give results of much value, bccausc 
the numbers of observations are too few ; but taking only 
the remainder into consideration, we find that the average 
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interval of 6.5 is very generally adhered to. Now, Ihcn 
let U9 see what the numbers in the classes would havc bccn 
by theory if, starting either from 2.5 (a litilc lower than 2.6^ 
aa we agreed it ought to bc) above the avcrage, or from 4, 
below it, we construct a series of classes, according to 
Quetelet's grades, having a common interval of 6.5, 
VIII. showswhatthese classes would bc ; Column IX. sl 
the corresponding figures taken directly from Quetelet's 
and Column X. gives the difference betwecn ihcsc figuns^ 
which are so closely accordant with the cntries in Column 
IV., as to place it beyond all doubt that the crrors in | 
Greenwich observations are stricily govcraed by the lav; 
a deviation from an avcrage. 

It remains that I should say a very few words on tlie 
principle of the law of deviation from an avcrage, or, as 
it is commonly callcd, the law of Errors of Observation«, 
due to La Place. Every variable event depcnds oa a 
numbcr of variable caiises, and each of these, owing to 
the very fact of its variability, dcpeiids upon other varia- 
bles, and so on step after stcp, tili one knows not whcrc 
to stop. Also, by the very fact of each of these cauaca 
bcing a variable evcnt, it has a raean value, and, tlieie- 
fore, it is (1 am merely altering the phrase), an even 
Chance in any case, that tlie event should bc grcatcr 01 
less than the mcan. Now, it is asserted to be a matter 
of secondary momcnt to busy ourselves in rcspcct to tbcac 
minutc caiises, furthcr than as to the probabilily of their 
excccding or falüng sliort of their scvcral mcan values. and 
the cliance of a lai^cr or smaller number of them doing 
so, in any givcn casc, rcsembles the chancc, well known to 
calculators, of the rcsults that would bc mct with when 
making a draw out of an um containing an equal tjuantity 
of black and white balls in enormous numbers. Each ball 
that is drawn out has an equal chancc of bcing black or 
u'hitc, just as each subordinate evcnt has an equal chanc« 
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of exceeding or falling short of its mean value. I cannot 
enter further here into the philosophy of this view; ihe 
latcst writer upon it is Mr. Crofton, in a Paper read before J 
the Royal Society in April 1869, 

A table, made on the above hypothesis, has been con- 
structed by Coumot, and wül be found in the Appendix, ^ 
p. 267, of Quetelet's "Letters on Probabi lities " {translated 1 
by Downes; Layton & Co., 1849), but it does not extend 
ncariysofar asthat of M. Quetclet. The latter iscalculated 
on a very simple principle, being the results of drawing 999 
balls out of an urn, containing white and black balls in 
equal quantitics and in enormous numbers. His grade | 
No. I is the case of drawing 499 white and 500 black, his 
2 in 498 white and 501 black, and so on. the So"" being 
420 white and 579 black. It makes no sensible difference 
in the generat form of the results, when thcse large 
numbers arc taken, what their actual amount may be: 
The valuc of a grade will of course be very difierent, but 
almost exactly the same quality of curve would be obtained 
if the figures in Quetelet's or in Cournot's tables 
protracted. All this is shown by Quetelet in bis com-J 
parison of the two tables 
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